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HE ward-room and the 
gun-deck are not in 
the confidence of ad- 
mirals. We knew 
nothing of this revolu- 
tion which blazed 
along the Mosquito 
Coast, except that it 

had jerked us out of Balboa very early on 

a wet Sunday morning—torn us from 
wives and sweethearts and the pleasant 

relaxations of Panama—and brought us 

north across the squally Caribbean at 
some knots above standard steaming 
speed. The usual rumors seeped around 
the ship—battles, murder, and sudden 
death, and so forth; and they told the 

Landing Force to get ready, which it did 

with the ease of established routine. The 














Landing Force was on deck, with its field- 
gear struck up, when the Flag-ship nosed 
in across the shallows and anchored, in 
choppy yellow water, at about seven bells 
of the morning watch, two thousand yards 
off the long dock of the Fruit Company at 
Cabesa Dios. 

All hands looked eagerly and listened. 
There was the red line of the bluffs above 
the surf, and the tall smoke-stacks of the 
Company’s mills, quivering in the heat- 
haze; you saw the red roofs of the Com- 
pany buildings all arow, and the low hills 
of the Mosquito Coast faintly purple in- 
land. Nosmoke of burning houses stained 
the blue sky, and the hot little wind that 
blew offshore brought no crackle of rifles 
or drumming of machine-guns. By every 
sign, the fight, if any, was finished. The 





Away Landing Force. 
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seamen and marines of the Landing Force 
ceased to fidget with their combat equip- 
ment, said, collectively, “Oh, hell,’”’ and 
went below to take off their leggings; for 


A Federal. 


such things had happened to them before. 
A little shore-boat coughed out to us, and 
a languid civilian in crumpled pongee cloth 
came aboard and was escorted down the 
Admiral’s hatch by the Flag-Lieutenant. 
The Gunnery Officer said, since Landing 


Force was belayed, he would like a little 

gunnery drill, and the Commander direct- 

ed that bugles be blown to that effect. 
All hands went disgustedly to Quarters. 

“Veh,” said Forward Defense 

Talker, slightly winded from his 

climb up the foremast, to Ford 

Range Keeper, plugging in his tele- 

phone—“ grabbed us outa Balboa 

for nuthin’ an’ me with only one 

overnight liberty marked up! 

What I say is—Forrard d’fense Aye 

Aye, Sir! Forrard d’fense manned- 

nready, Sir!—it’s a hard line of 

boats, these U. S. Navy boats ws 


It developed that there had been 

a battle the day before, and in the 
afternoon they called away the 
barge; and Admiral and Staff, with 

the Naval Officer commanding and 

the Marine Officer of the Landing 
Force, included for tactical reasons, 

went ashore to look at the situa- 

tion. The barge, mahogany and 
ebony and gold in the August sun, 
shouldered against the landing- 

stage at the seaward end of the 
dock; and we walked shoreward, 

very warm indeed. Swarms of 

small fry troubled the water in the 

lee of the dock, and Staff halted 
while the Admiral looked and con- 
sidered that they would be fine pan- 

fish, and what kind of bait would 

you think— A sunburnt, lantern- 
jawed fellow materialized from be- 

hind a banana car, and said he 
looked after the dock, and they 

were called brim, and wouldn’t take 

no kind of bait nohow, on a hook, 

but you could take ’em in a net. 

The Flag-Lieutenant, who doesn’t 

fish, pointed out a large black au- 
tomobile and a small dusty one 
drawing up to the end of the dock, 

and said he thought that would be 

the Manager. A six-foot tarpon 
rolled up his silver sides in the 
shadow of the dock, and the fry 
skipped and skittered every way at once. 
The Admiral decided that tarpon-fishing 
wouldn’t be good, either; too much free 
bait around; and the Manager came up 
and presented himself. The little car 
followed the big one, and we all went up 
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the hill and into the town of Cabesa 
Dios. 

Commander, Landing Force, and the 
Marine Officer fitted themselves into the 
small, dusty car, as befitted their humble 
station, and asked questions of the red- 
necked driver, who wore a three-gallon 
Stetson and an Arkansas drawl. This 
battle, now—what happened, anyhow? 
Any casualties? These goonies got any 
special ideas about fightin’? 

It appeared that the Reds—old Sar- 
miento’s crowd, you know—had been 
right cute. There was a rumor that they 
were up at the Cape. Then, very early in 
the morning, yesterday, they came in two 
ways at once—about two-fifty of them. 
One crowd from up the beach and one 
from down the beach. Landed from a lit- 
tle steamer; and the steamer laid off all 
day an’ fired some kind of a pop-gun can- 
non at the place. Hit the hotel—show 
you when we get there. There were sev- 
enty-odd Blues in garrison, with General 
Montera and Colonel Alvarado. They 


fought some, and shot around right smart. 
Mostly over in Bilwawa, the native town 
—upset things considerable there. Never 


bothered the Company property or the 
Company houses, though—except the 
houses down toward Bilwawa—they got 
shot up—show you when we get there. 
Went on all day; ’bout dark, everybody 
quit, and the Reds, as you might say, 
won. Reckon it was right hard on the 
women folks—— 

—Us? Oh, all the Americans—women 
an’ all—we got down under the bluff on 
the beach and stayed there until it was 
over. Company engineer got nicked in 
the bean by a bullet that ricochetted down 
from a tree—hurt very bad. An’ when the 
shootin’ stopped we all went home. Yeh; 
fifteen or twenty killed, an’ some more 
died to-day, in the hosspital. Hosspital is 
full of wounded—forty or fifty. Show you 
when we get there. This here’s the Com- 
pany office—there’s old Ramérez—he’s 
one of our bookkeepers—they appointed 
him Comandante when they left this morn- 
ing. 

The Admiral’s conveyance halted at a 
large building under spreading thick man- 
go-trees, where a number of natives milled 
around. Admiral and Staff passed into 
the Manager’s office; we alighted, and a 


tall, Spanish-looking caballero strolled up 
to us and was presented. He wore a som- 
brero with a red band, and a pearl-han- 
dled revolver. He spoke English with a 
clipped accent, and showed very white 
teeth when he smiled.—“ The Sefior Co- 
mandante, here, he had a rough time, yes- 
terday. When the Reds came in, old 
Montera rounded up nineteen of the most 
prominent politicos—all he could catch on 
short notice, an’ crammed ’em in the 
cuartel down yonder. Little place—about 





Bluejacket ashore 
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when they happened to think about it. 
Bad in there, wasn’t it, Comandante ?” 
The Comandante smiled his white- 
toothed smile. “Oh, yess, gentlemen— 
very bad! We stand so thick, man cannot 
essit himself down. When man is hit, he 
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eight by twelve—show you when we get 
there. Some time durin’ the day—oh, off 
an’ on, like—they turned one of these 
Lewis guns on them—just shot ’em up 





General George Hudson Ogden. 


, 


they let us out when the fight is gained—’ 
the Comandante giggled. “Tell you very 
just joke, like you say. After the fight, I 
go along ditch, an’ catch General Mon- 
tera. Catch him alive. Lock him up in 
essame place—you see—he’s there now. 





cannot fall. Everybody hit but four in the 
middle—me, I’m in the most middle—I 
am not hit. There iss five deads, and two 
more deads after we get out—our people, 
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You come to my—like you say—Head- 
quarter, no?” 


Then the gentleman from Arkansas, 
who was Outside Manager, talked with 
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—you all goin’ to let this show go on? 
It’s goin’ to ruin business, I tell you— 
losin’ thousands over it “a 

The Admiral emerged, accompanied; 
and we drove through the neat Company 


A Marine on duty. 


sorrow of the suspended operations in the 
mill, and the fact that no bananas were 
moving. All the mozos were joining up; 
they go to a winner, no matter what it’s 
about; and the Reds would take them, 
anyway. Two hundred went out of here 
this morning—the Sarmiento crowd is 
movin’ south, grabbin’ off the other Fed- 
eral garrisons. 

“What we’re goin’ to do I don’t know 


settlement, where women came out on the 
porches to look at the naval officers, and 
into the native town. The houses at this 
end, and the fences, were much bullet- 
scarred. The marks showed that the 
shooting had come from every angle— 
close-grouped holes where a squall of 
machine-gun fire had registered, and in- 
sanely scattered ones from haphazard 
rifle-shots, “That lady there,” our guide 








told us, “Miz Grenow’—she sat in a 
rocker and looked at us over a magazine 
—she’s got ninety bullet-holes in her 
bedroom! But,” he added, fairly, “they 
weren’t specially shootin’ at the house. 
They just fought all over the flat yon- 
der... 

“See that scrape on the hotel?”—he 
indicated the ruffled shingles of a two- 
story building with a red roof that dis- 
played an American flag—‘‘ship did that. 
Shell wound up in somebody’s bunk, and 
didn’t explode. . Asked the Reds 
howcome they fired on an American flag; 
they said, when they took the Cape the 
other day, the Blues put up an American 
flag and mounted a machine-gun under 
it.” He laughed at a thought. “You 
know, our radio man—the Company’s— 
is some sort of a foreigner. When the row 
started, he was sleepin’ late, after bein’ 
up most of the night at his key. He takes 
two bottles of cognac and kind of rushes 
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over to the hotel lookin’ for shelter. Only 
place he could find was a bathtub, and 
the Chino cook was already holed up in 
that. But he gets in with the cognac, on 
top of the cook, and they spent the day 
in the bathtub. They was discovered 
’sleep when the folks came back at night 
—said the row hadn’t bothered them 
any!” 

We drove through the native town. 
The few stores and cantinas that had 
British and American flags over them— 
and there was one German flag—were in 
good order and undisturbed. But most of 
the establishments were Chinese, and 
they had been turned inside out and thor- 
oughly gutted. Mournful Chinos poked 
aimlessly among the ruins. “Coman- 
dante,”’ we said, “it looks like you all were 
a little hard on your Chinamen ¥ 

“Yess. It very bad. Those mozos, they 
want shoes an’ all, and maybe a drink, 
and they have no money. They very 





. . And beat him with the flat of his machete 


















machete 
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til our ribs ached in sympathy.—Page 10. 
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mad. Besides” —the Comandante grinned 
frankly—“‘we never see Chinese battle- 
ship come in with big guns an’ Marines all 
ready——”” 

Off on the right, toward the sea, a group 
of men worked at a long trench, and the 
wind brought a smell, a known smell. 
That smell, it will never leave your nose 
as long as you have a nose. . . . The Co- 
mandante said that they should have one 
of these things you burn bodies in—his 
people did not like to dig, and in this 
country you must dig quickly. Then we 
came to his Headquarters, and got out. 
It was a long, low building with a veran- 
da. The red flag of Sarmiento was fas- 
tened to a pole in front, above the blue- 
and-white flag of the Mosquito Republic. 
A hundred men or so were there. Half of 
them lounged with slattern women on the 
veranda, or lay around the steps and un- 
der the house, which was raised off the 
ground, being in a swampy place. Most 
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of these were drunk, but not disorderly 
drunk—just sleepy and contemplative. 
They all had rifles—long infantry rifles of 
the Russian pattern.—Those rifles could 
tell a story themselves; they had been con- 
tracted for by the Tzar’s government be- 
fore the Revolution, and left on the hands 
of the arsenals that made them.—There 
were many bottles in evidence. 

In front of the Comandancia, drawn up 
in an approximate line, were about fifty 
soldiers. There were tall Jamaican ne- 
groes from the coast towns, and squat 
Mosquito Indians from the rivers, and 
every intermediate shade of race and 
color, in every sort of garment. Many of 
them wore new yellow shoes and bright 
bandannas, loot of the Chino merchants. 
But they all had rifles, and they all wore 
red hatbands. A gaunt Spaniard in a 
Nicaraguan‘rain-cape shouted hoarsely at 
them and waved a sheathed machete, and 
they did vague things with their rifles. 
9 
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the flat of his machete until our ribs ached 
in sympathy. “Yess, caballeros. We have 
ver’ good dis-cipline,” noted. the Coman- 
dante approvingly. “No man drink rum 
in ranks—like that in your army, no?” 
We admitted that the practice was not 
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By way of courtesy, we saluted, and they encouraged among us—not even in the 
appeared to be gratified. One of them fell Marines. 

out and produced a bottle; on him rushed 
Nicaraguan Rain-cape and beat him with frame hut—the cwartel. Two Indians 


Flanking the Comandancia was a little 


It was frightfully hot under the bluffs, and no shade. . . .—Page 12. 


leaned against it with rifles, and at the 
order of Comandante these unlocked the 
door. On a cot sat a wondrous fat and 
mournful man, in pajamas and straw slip- 
pers, and fanned himself, for the flies were 
busy and abundant on the floor . . . the 
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place had not been cleaned. “That Gen- saw wounded men with the same look in 
eral Montera,” said the Comandante with _ their eyes that wounded men always have, 
satisfaction. “That where I was all yes- whether they got it in a Caribbean skir- 






terday.” ... 


oe 


— 





The splintered walls told mish or on the Marne in a world event. 


The captured General. 


the story, arid the floor, and the ground 
under the hut... . 
“What you going to do with the Gen- 
eral, Comandante? Shoot him——?” 
“Oh, no—no, indeed! Not before we 
try him by Court Martial. Everything 


The Manager’s house stood over the sea, 
and it was a place of wide, cool porches, 
floored and wainscoted with the polished 
hardwood of the country. The Manager’s 
wife, a fine and silken lady, made us wel- 
come, and we watched the wind that rises 


sf regular and according to law——” in the afternoons on the Mosquito Gulf 
r Thereafter the Manager said that he whip up the whitecaps and ruffle all the 
: thought his wife was expecting us to tea sea. Under the pleasant influence of tea 
a or something, and we drove to his house, and things, handed around by a trig black 








stopping only by the hospital, where we 





maid, the Manager’s lady told us of the 
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day before. That person, you gathered, 
was of the great world; she was not to be 





consented, although she’d seen two revo- 
lutions in Honduras and hadn’t been dis- 


upset by the foolishness of a lot of naked turbed by them. But there were a lot of 





A native with a rifle came.—Page 13. 


natives. Early in the morning one of the 
neighbors had called her attention to the 
excitement among the niggers up in Bil- 
wawa; then the shooting started. It was 
insisted that she go down under the bluff, 
where all the Americans went; and she 





bullets going around, and more people 
than in those fusses up at La Cieba. . . 

No, she wasn’t what you’d called scared. 
She thought to take some cards along, and 
they sat on the sand and played a little 
bridge. Only, it was frightfully hot under 
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the bluffs, and no shade, because of the 
way the coast runs here, and it was rather 
hard on the children. Then there was that 
foolish steamer, running up and down out- 
side and shooting with a cannon, and after 
the Company Engineer was hit in the 
head, it gave you a sort of funny feeling, 
to sit there and hear the bullets whickering 
over you, and think you might be killed 
any minute. It was bad to think about 
your china, too—bullet might come along 
and hit it—she had some very fine Royal 
Doulton, which she got in England, and 
wouldn’t have anything happen to it for 
anything in the world. . . . One of the 
young men went up at noon and got some 
crackers and sardines, and soda-pop—she 
never liked sardines. . . . Then, late in 
the afternoon, a native with a rifle came 
and said the fight was finished, and they 
all went home. 

Yes, the house had been hit, several 
times. The china was all right, fortu- 
nately. But—and here she rather bristled 
and you saw that she was really angry— 
look there— Right in front of the door, 
on the porch, a tumbling slug had struck 
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the beautiful hardwood floor and ripped 
up a sliver. There was a deep, long, yel- 
low scar, ugly against the polished sur- 
face. 

It was bad enough, she said—and for all 
her control her chin quivered a little—to 
have to live in a place at the end of the 
world, this way. You worked so hard to 
have everything nice and homelike— 
really, you wouldn’t believe the amount 
of trouble she’d taken with her floors, with 
incompetent servants and all, and having 
to do the work herself to show them—and 
now, just as it was getting fit to be seen, 
this crazy bullet comes along and ruins 
everything! She laughed bitterly at the 
Manager’s murmur to the effect that an- 
other piece could be set in. It would never 
look the same, she said. Her floor was 
just ruined—totally ruined. 

Admiral and Staff came away, driving 
out by the hospital, where a Jamaican 
woman sat on the steps with her apron 
over her head, and rocked back and forth, 
and wailed. ... War, said the Staff- 
Major of Marines, reflectively, was cer- 
tainly hard on folks—— 








“We went on the double, guns loaded and bay’nits fixed.”—Page 18. 


Old Soldier 


BY CHARLES J. McGUIRK 


ILLustraTions (FRontIsPIEcE) BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 


MOS APPLEBY, leaning forward 
on his cane, sat listening drowsily 
as the regular bimonthly meeting 

of the Israel Dodge Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic marched along its 
routine. 

The heavy scented air of the late June 
afternoon slid lethargically through the 
windows on the fourteen old veterans who 
were as religious in attendance as if the 
meeting were a rite—which, indeed, it 
was. 

Amos’s drowsing mind was a field of 
indistinct pictures: of blossoming apple- 
trees and fresh-turned earth; of horses 
bending their shoulders against the traces 
of a plough; of growing things; of a Some- 
thing that impended, a Something that 
would not materialize. 

“... Circular here about a trip to 
Gettysburg. You boys come up after 
meeting and look it over.” 

He sat up straight, his interest focussed 
on the adjutant. 

“What’s that *bout Gettysburg?” he 
inquired. 

“Tour of the battle-field. They show 
you around.” 

“Guess they can’t tell Amos much 
about it.”” George Ketteridge chuckled. 
“Wounded there, wasn’t you, Amos?” 

But Amos did not hear. Gettysburg! 
The Something had materialized. He sat 
staring into the past, to July 2, 1863, the 
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greatest day of his life. He must go back 
and live it over again. That’s what he’d 
been trying to think of all these weeks. 
Suddenly a tremendous excitement pos- 
sessed him. 

No one could notice his excitement. 
His respectful townsmen, watching him 
while he waited for the automobile which 
was to take him home, saw only the fa- 
miliar erect figure of Amos Appleby, 
wealthy farmer, clad now in the black 
soft hat and the blue suit, the coat of 
which was heavy with brass buttons and 
the pendent star of the Grand Army, 
hanging from its eagle on his breast. The 
ghost of a youthful soldierly robustness 
hung about this man with the gray mus- 
tache and the tiny imperial. 

But John Allen, his old comrade’s 
grandson, veteran of the Great War and 
the new husband of his granddaughter, 
sensed it almost immediately when he 
drew up his car at the curb. 

“Great meetin’,” old Amos told him as 
they climbed the steep mountain road 
leading to his pleasant farm in Pinefield. 
“Got through a mess of business and be- 
gan to figger a little on a trip down to 
Gettysburg. In a week it’ll be sixty 
years since the battle. 

“Son, for years I been wantin’ to go 
back. Ain’t seen the old place since | 
fought there. That’s where I got the 
bay’nit stab that almost finished me. 
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Would have if your old granddad didn’t 
happen to knock out the Johnny Reb who 
was after me. He was strong as an off- 
ox, John. 
him. 

“Don’t see no reason why the three of 
us, Mary and you and me, couldn’t make 
the trip. You two youngsters ain’t really 
had a honeymoon, what with the work 
around the farm, though I know you 
ain’t specially hankerin’ for it. No young 
couple cares where they are while mar- 
riage is new. Well, we'll ponder it a lee- 
tle.” 

They swung through the gateway of 
the farm and bumped over the poplar- 
bordered roadway to the rambling white 
farmhouse, with its climbing ivy vines and 
its air of hospitality. He descended shak- 
ily, bowing under the invisible weight of 
the heavy years, and as shakily climbed 
the steps of the wide porch and sank into 
his own wide wicker chair with its padded 
seat cushion. 

“Mary!” he summoned. “Oh, Mary, 
what you doin’? Smell some good cook- 
in’ goin’ on. Bet we'll have a nice sup- 
per.” 

A pleasant, blue-eyed girl with hair of 
ash came from the house in answer to his 
summons, wiping floury hands on her 
gingham apron. Gently she took his 
cane from his hands and laid it within his 
reach. 

“We're going to have fritters for sup- 
per,” she said. Her voice was full and 
throaty. “Was ita nice meeting? And 
are you tired?” 

“Tired!” he growled. “Me tired? 
Guess you think I’m gettin’ old. Goin’ on 
a trip soon.” 

She glanced at him with keen appraisal. 
Amos Appleby always said his grand- 
daughter looked him over much as did his 
wife, the first Mary, long since dead and 
lying in the small cemetery beside the 
little white church. Sometimes, as it is 
with old men, the present grew a little 
dim. And in such times he thought his 
granddaughter was his wife, and the tall, 
silent John Allen, her husband, his stanch 
comrade who went with him to war and 
farmed the adjoining farm until his death. 

“Trip?” she asked. “Who is going on 
a trip?” 

He chuckled. 


And you're the dead picture of 


“You and me and John. 
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Goin’ to be your honeymoon. Down to 
Gettysburg.” 

“But we can’t leave the farm now.” 

“What’s there to do the hired man and 
girl can’t ’tend to?” 

“Why—” she began, and then re- 
membered that the thick crop of hay, rip- 
ened by an extraordinarily hot summer, 
was even now being cut. The routine 
work could be performed by the help, just 
ashesaid. She went back into the house, 
already in the,grip of plans for the trip. 

Amos Appleby sat on his porch, looking 
over the farm stretching before him. It 
was alive with growing things. He could 
see the hayfield, most of the hay still 
standing, golden and reedlike, slashed 
through in lines where the mowers had al- 
ready been at work; and the slaughtered 
grass lay neat, like rows of soldier dead. 

The cattle munched contentedly in the 
pasture close beyond and the rest of his 
vision stretched past green clover fields 
and opulent areas of ripening wheat and 
oats. The vegetable garden was behind 
the house, but some of it peeped out at 
him, the half-brown corn-stalks remind- 
ing him, as they always did, of soldiers all 
ina row. The tomato-vines, the pump- 
kins, destined to go golden and succulent 
after the frosts, the parsley beds, the peas 
and beans and the rest of the vegetables; 
and beyond the peeping garden, the or- 
chards, like an army corps on parade, 
green and heavy with concealed and rip- 
ening fruit. 

The air was heavy-laden with the sweet 
aroma of growing things, with sights and 
smells to delight the heart of any farmer. 
And Amos was a good farmer. But in 
the glow of that late afternoon he cared 
little for the things that had hitherto filled 
his conscientious life. He was listening 
to an insistent call. 

His heart was filled with the prophecy 
of a coming delight and his mind with 
plans for a long-deferred journey. In a 
week he would be in Gettysburg, the 
scene of the greatest moment in his life. 

The boys, he reflected, were marching 
on—the boys who had gone away from 
all the posts of the country through the 
years, and the boys who lay wearily down 
at Gettysburg and Shiloh and Antietam 
and Vicksburg and all the battle-fields. 
Fourteen comrades had left Israel Dodge 
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Post in the last year in flag-draped coffins, 
to be laid to rest to the firing of volleys 
and the sweet notes of bugles playing the 
soldier’s lullaby. There were only nine- 
teen left, and they were dropping like 
leaves in October. Old Father Time was 
as ruthless as the battle-guns, mowing 
them down, mowing them down. 

He wondered where the dead comrades 
were and what they were doing. March- 
ing, he reckoned, and cursing their offi- 
cers for forcing them on; bfvouacking and 
talking over the folks at home and what 
they would do when the war was over; 
advancing in fierce charges against the 
enemy or holding their own positions 
stubbornly against him. 

Amos had his own belief. He believed 
that all the soldiers of all the wars in 
which the United States had ever fought 
occupied a great plain in the Hereafter. 
There camped the Continentals in their 
ragged buff and blue, with the stern and 
beloved Washington at General Head- 
quarters; the soldiers of 1812, General 
Andrew Jackson, the red-headed and fiery, 
commanding; under General Winfield 
Scott, the fighters of the Mexican War, 
quartered with Sam Houston and his Tex- 
ans, the gallant defenders of the Alamo; 
Amos’s own with their yelling, chivalrous 
enemies under General Robert E. Lee, 
the great tactician and gentleman. And 
what a galaxy of heroes—Grant, Lee, 
Meade, Bragg, Rosecrans, Kearny, Phil 
Sheridan, Stonewall Jackson, Forrest, 
Pickett—all of the leaders of the Union 
and Confederacy, possibly talking it all 
over. Ina newer section, the soldiers of 
the Boxer Uprising, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the Cuban Occupation, with 
Roosevelt, the statesman, given place 
here because he was also a great soldier; 
the youngsters of the Great War, their 
wounds and a longing for the earth they 
had just quitted fresh upon them. 

They would be visiting and disparag- 
ing each other’s war, as soldiers ever will. 
That would be a place worth going to and 
living in forever and ever. Amos’s was 
no conventional heaven whose inhabi- 
tants wore white robes and played on un- 
accustomed harps and trumpets. 

He sighed. He was infinitely weary. 
So many of his friends and neighbors had 
gone. He missed John Allen, the closest 


friend he had ever had and the man who 
had saved his life. John’s farm, which he 
had so faithfully worked, lay there, now 
part of Amos’s own, but Amos took no 
joy init. He did not think he could go 
on living were it not that a Great Some- 
thing was bearing down upon him. When 
it came he would be weary no more, but 
would be filled with a great glory. Now 
there was nothing but loneliness. He was 
oppressed like a child touched by the 
grief of the world. 

He slipped into the past. He was com- 
ing home, an invalid, and he felt his moth- 
er’s arms about him as she wept, his fa- 
ther’s hand upon his shoulder as he lay in 
bed. His old wound throbbed and he 
put his hand above his heart to stay it. 
Good thing that reb’s bayonet had not 
been a little lower. Work, the heavy, 
heart-breaking work on the farm; the 
courtship of Mary, his wife, and their 
sweet homecoming. Wonderful cook, 
Mary, but apt to be forgetful at times. 
He wondered if she had churned that but- 
ter and gathered the eggs. Taking them 
into town that afternoon. And he’d 
asked John Allen to come see him about 
the sorrel horse John wanted to buy. 
Ought to be here any minute now. 

“Mary!” he called. “Mary!” 

His granddaughter came softly upon 
the porch. 

“That butter ready?” 

Her glance was swift and understanding. 

“Yes, Amos. Just about finished.” 

“Better come into town with me this 
afternoon and pick out that bonnet. I'll 
hitch the bays. Wish John Allen’d come. 
Like to know if he wants that sorrel. 
John does dawdle sometimes.” 

“He’s here,” said the girl as her hus- 
band came up. 

“John, you goin’ to buy that critter? 
If you ain’t, I'll bring him to the dealer. 
He’s takin’ up stable room and eatin’ me 
out o’ house and home.” 

A look passed between husband and 
wife. 

“His hock is strained pretty bad,” said 
John, rubbing his chin, “and I think he’s 
a wind-sucker.”’ 

“Take ’im or leave ’im.” 

John cogitated, looked up at the sky, 
and hemmed and hawed, while the old 
man furtively watched him. 
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“T’ll take him,” he said reluctantly at 
last, “though I’ll bet you’re whoppin’ me 
again, Amos. You ain’t got no con- 
science.” He was talking as he had heard 
his grandfather talk. “I'll take him 
away.” 

Amos was chuckling softly to himself 
when the girl stepped over and touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“Supper’s ready, Gramp,” she said. 

He slipped back to the present as easily 
as he had slipped away. 

“Eh?” he apologized. 
been a-dreamin’.” 

At supper Mary was enthusiastic about 
the coming trip. 

“T’ll have to have new clothes,” she 
said. ‘And I haven’t much time to get 
them in.” 

“Time enough,” Amos assured her. 
“Long as you got the money.” 

“Why do you want to go this year?” 
John asked him. 

“Well, it’s been a dream o’ mine for 
years,” Amos explained. “But one thing 
and another kept me home. Mostly it 
was the hayin’. To-day, though, Some- 
thin’ come over me. Somethin’ kept call- 
in’ and callin’ tome. ‘Go back to Gettys- 
burg. You got to. You got to.’ May- 
be it’s just a fancy. But it walks right 
along with what I allus wanted to do. 
And I’m goin’ and you youngsters are 
goin’ with me.” 


“T must ha’ 


? 


The day had been hot and the red sun- 
set touched the world with magic. Light 
drenched the pulsing earth, which, like 
Mary, bride and granddaughter, was ap- 
proaching its fruition. Tree and flower 
were in full leaf, at the top of their bloom- 
ing, from which now there could come 
only harvest and a falling to the sere. 
The grass was green on the lawn, golden in 
the field. Colors fought only to achieve 
harmony. All over the countryside was 
riotous fragrance above beating life. The 
two men sat smoking on the porch. 

“They’re all goin’ like the grass out 
there, both Yanks and Rebs,”’ mused the 
old man. “The Bible says somethin’ 
about it, somethin’ like ‘Thy days be 
numbered.’ Down south of the Mason- 
Dixon line are old veterans like us up 
here, just livin’ on memories. The fires 
of the Civil War welded this nation.” 
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Their pipe smoke lifted hazily on the 
still air and the lowing of cattle came to 
them. Robins were still foraging for their 
suppers on the green lawn and singing 
their evensong among the trees. 

“The 2d of July, ’63, was a day about 
like this.” Amos broke the silence. “In 
the fields outside Gettysburg the wheat 
and the oats and the corn was ripenin’. 
There never was a peacefuller spot before 
July the rst, when Gen’ril Buford, with his 
four thousand cavalry, and the First and 
Eleventh Corps held the Rebs till Gen’ril 
Meade could get his army up ’round Cem- 
etery Ridge. The guns harvested more 
than green wheat. There was about 
seven thousand dead on the field. Thus, 
as the Bible says, it was on the first day 
when me and your grandpap came up in 
the 44th New York. We was in Vin- 
cent’s Brigade of Sykes’s Corps and we’d 
been keepin’ ’tween Lee and Washington 
for a week. Tired? Say, I saw your 
grandpap go to sleep marchin’.” 

Amos knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and laid it beside his chair. Mary slipped 
out and patted him, but the old man did 
not heed her. He was living over again 
his preparations for the battle. John 
Allen gazed, with eyes hot with their own 
images of a gray-clad host, speaking a 
guttural tongue, against which he had 
fought in the Argonne. A woman’s touch 
must go unheeded here, with the ghost 
of War hovering about these two veterans: 
the one in the full strength of his man- 
hood, the other so very old. 

“Well,” resumed the old soldier, “all 
that fine long day the two armies just 
kept a-watchin’ each other. Didn’t seem 
like they wanted to start any fightin’. 
And Lord A’mighty, it was hot. The sun 
just biled down. Our brigade was lyin’ 
in reserve behind the centre. Gen’ril 
Daniel E. Sickles, commandin’ the left 
wing, faced the Rebs’ right, under Gen’ril 
Longstreet. Meade ordered Sickles to 
spread south’ard and connect with Han- 
cock near the bases of the Round Tops, but 
when he went to take up his position, he 
found the ground marshy, and he moved 
his men into high ground on the ridge and 
into a peach orchard. That left his line 
overlappin’ Hancock’s, with a big hole 
*tween the forces. And in this hole was 
Little Round Top. 
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“Longstreet’s cannon opened the bat- 
tle at four in the afternoon. Then there 
was hell a-poppin’ with bustin’ shells and 
men and horses screamin’ with their 
wounds. The cannonadin’ started light 
and got heavier and heavier. Our guns 
answered and the sky and earth was full 
o’ death when Longstreet started comin’ 
*gainst Sickles in line o’ battle a mile and 
a half long. 

“Gen’ril Warren, chief engineerin’ offi- 
cer, found Little Round Top unprotected, 
and he knew what would happen if the 
Rebs took it. They’d plant artillery 
there and just naturally crumple the 
whole left wing. They’d ha’ won the 
battle. 

“Even as ’twas, Gen’ril Hood’s corps 
was on its way there with only Warren 
and a signal corps man to stop ’em. They 
went to wavin’ signal flags to make the 
Rebs think the hill was occupied. But 
who ever heard of the Rebs stoppin’ be- 
cause a place was defended? They kept 
comin’ right along. 

“We got our marchin’ orders "bout 
four-thirty, and we moved to support 
Sickles, who was in danger.” 

Amos leaned forward, staring into the 
red sunset and that hectic July day. 
John Allen’s pipe had gone out and he sat 
immovable, holding it in his hand. Mary 
grasped her grandfather’s wrist. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Gramp,” she 
pleaded. 

She might just as well not have been 
there. His old eyes were glowing with 
battle lust and his usually quavering 
voice had taken on the timbre of youth. 

“First we knew of Little Round Top,” 
he went on, “was when we see Gen’ril 
Warren come rushin’ down. He talked 
to Gen’ril Weed, wavin’ his arms. Then 
our brigade, under Colonel Vincent, and 
part of Gen’ril Weed’s force moved up the 
slope. 

“We went on the double, guns loaded 
and bay’nits fixed, and even then we were 
only just in time. We beat the Rebs to 
the crest of the hill and went over at ’em. 
Fired pointblank at each other and I 
don’t think anybody missed. Didn’t 
have time to reload, and we fought with 
bay’nits. The ground was rotten with 
rocks and logs and it was every man for 
himself. 
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“Tn hand-to-hand fightin’ a man wants 
to kill everything in front o’ him. I 
’member my bay’ nit sinking into flesh, but 
I swan I never did see the man I stabbed. 
Your grandpap was right ’longside o’ me 
and he went down. I straddled him, 
hacking and stabbin’ till he got on his 
feet. 

“Those consarned Rebs were drivin’ us 
back up the hill. I heard cheerin’ and 
afterwards I found out the r40oth New 
York, under Colonel O’Rorke, had rein- 
forced us. O’Rorke was killed as he got 
to the summit. But I was too busy right 
then to notice much. My bay’nit broke 
and I clubbed my rifle. Felt a head give 
under the butt, like an egg-shell. 

“Then a big Reb swam at me. Don’t 
know where he come from. Only, first 
thing I know, there he was, his eyes and 
mouth wide open and him yellin’ fit to 
raise the dead. He stabbed straight into 
me and I felt a shock. I tried to hit back 
with my gun. But it slipped out o’ my 
hand and the ground started spinnin’. 
He was comin’ at me again. 

_ ““Pm a goner!’ I yelled as I was fall- 
in’. 

“Then, John, your grandpap stepped 
past me. I saw him lunge, and the big 
Reb disappeared. That’s all I remem- 
ber. 

“Tt’s all I remember till I woke up in 
hospital with a hot, shootin’ pain over the 
heart. They told me we’d held Little 
Round Top and that your grandpap was 
all right.” 

His voice trailed off and Mary put her 
arms about him. Twilight had come and 
deepened. John Allen tapped his pipe 
against the porch rail, saying no word. 
Thunder rumbled and heat lightning 
slashed the fragrant darkness. 


Amos, his mind fixed on Gettysburg as 
is a Mohammedan pilgrim’s on Mecca, 
went into town to make some purchases 
for the trip. He would travel light, an 
old campaigner on the march. 

“Who is that old fellow?” asked a 
salesman of Dan Haskins, proprietor of 
the Gem Tobacco Store, when Amos de- 
parted with some of his favorite plug. 

“That,” Dan replied, “is Amos Apple- 
by. Old soldier. Civil War veteran. 
Almost killed at Gettysburg. We’re 
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mighty proud of Amos and the other old 
vets. There’s nothin’ too good for our 
old soldiers.” 

“That’s right,’’ agreed the salesman. 
“Nothing too good for the old soldiers. 
They’re getting fewer and fewer.” 


On the morning of the 1st of July, 
Amos and Mary and John left for the bat- 
tle-field, and the veterans came down in 
full force to see them off, looking wistfully 
after them. 

Amos waved good-by with his cane and 
stood watching the town in which he had 
been born and in which he had lived his 
life fading and growing smaller in the dis- 
tance. It had been home to him these 
many years. Yet he had a sense he was 
leaving a strange place as he entered the 
train. 

Mary, excited by the journey, was chid- 
ing her grinning husband for taking it so 
calmly. 

“You’d think we were just going into 
town,”’ she said, “instead of on our hon- 
eymoon.” 

“Well,” he drawled, “we are going into 
a town, and no honeymoon could make 
me think more of you.” 

At which she hugged his arm. 

Amos sat unseeing as the train slid 
smoothly down along the Hudson. He 
was excited, but he gave no sign of it. 
Only twice during the long journey did he 
break his silence. The first time he said: 
“When I came back from Gettysburg 
along this very road, the joltin’ hurt me 
a little.” 

And the second remark followed a long 
study of young John Allen. 

“John,” he asserted, “you’re as like 
your grandpap as two peas in a pod. 
Sometimes I get you mixed up in my 
mind, though I know he’s dead a right 
smart while now.” 

“Why, he’s nothing like him, Gramp,” 
protested Mary. “John’s granddad was 
a much older man.” 

Amos laughed at her with her husband, 
but he realized how lonesome he was for 
John Allen, his life comrade. He wished 
they were together on this trip. John 
would get a lot of pleasure out of coming 
back, and his own would be increased by 
having John with him. He felt as if he 
were with him, and so strong was this 
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feeling that he thought the boy was old 
John. 

The wheels clicking against the rails 
had been beating insistently under his 
consciousness. Now they forced them- 
selves upon his attention. They were 
drumming out a rhythm, and he tensed 
as he pieced out the words of the tuneless 
song they were singing: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible 


swift sword; 
His truth is marching on.” 


They had arrived at Gettysburg. 


Amos Appleby rose early the next 
morning with the feeling that the day 
before him was that Day of Days interred 
in the past now for sixty years. As he 
swung his old legs to the floor, he found 
himself half listening for reveille. He 
dressed meticulously as for inspection, 
and he marched to the dining-room, 
scarcely bearing on his cane. 

There he found Mary pale but happy. 
The long journey had tired her. But she 
would accompany him and John. The 
sun would make her well again. They 
went out to the field in a bus, and Amos, 
resenting the historically correct but un- 
emotional explanations of the guides, took 
his granddaughter and her husband apart 
and conducted the tour himself. 

He pointed out where Buford and the 
First and Eleventh Corps had held the 
Confederate Army until, badly crippled, 
they retreated to Cemetery Ridge, under 
the command of Hancock. He showed 
them the route over which the valorous 
Pickett had led his immortal Virginians 
in their vain charge against the strongly 
entrenched Union Army. 

This very day, he reflected, was another 
day like July 2, 1863, save for a bank of 
cumulous clouds to the east. But he no- 
ticed the fields of wheat and oats were no 
more. Instead, there was spread before 
them the perennial harvest of war, the 
graves of the soldier dead, laid out in 
regiments. 

At lunchtime he became anxious about 
Mary. She was listless, and, though she 
laughed at the concern of her men-folks, 
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she lay down to rest in her darkened room. 
John was with his wife and Amos sat on 
the porch alone. The old soldier gazed 
up at the historic ridges and the battle- 
field, and there came upon him the whim 
to retrace the steps he had taken with his 
comrades on the day of the battle. He 
consulted his watch and learned he could 
rest three hours. So he dozed, thor- 
oughly happy, for the very air was alive 
with memories. In time John came out 
to him. Mary was sleeping, and he 
thought it best not to take her with them 
on the trip that afternoon. 

When Amos crept softly in to look at 
her, she stirred and smiled in her sleep. 
She was nothing but a child. Why, only 
yesterday he had held her in his lap. 
And now, under her heart, she was bear- 
ing a little human being who would carry 
on his blood; a boy, perhaps, to keep up 
the tradition of devotion to country. A 
sudden impulse moved him to kiss her 
damp forehead and brush his old hands 
through her hair. 

“Good-by, baby,” he whispered and 
did not know he spoke. “Take care o’ 
yourself.” 

She heard him through her slumber and 
smiled. 

“By, Gramp,” she murmured; “I’m 
so sleepy.” 

So he came softly away, and, putting 
the thought of her from him, he went out 
with John to the battle-field in a hired 
automobile. It was four o’clock. 

“We were right here, Sykes’s Corps,” he 
explained to John, as their late automo- 
bile kicked up the dust of distance. “And 
the battle was beginnin’ right to the min- 
ute. Longstreet’s batteries opened, and 
over yonder he came in battle line, threat- 
enin’ the whole left wing. Lord A’- 
mighty, it was a pretty sight to see them 
comin’. We lay here and watched. See 
over there?” He swept the air with his 
cane. “That’s the Devil’s Den, where 
the Reb sharpshooters picked off our gen- 
erals.” They gazed at the panorama be- 
fore them, green, smiling, and only the 
white of the headstones holding the mem- 
ory of a great battle. 

“And now,” continued Amos, “we got 
the order to move and we started. Come 
on, John.” The young man was swinging 
along beside him, and a winelike flush 
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bubbled through Amos’s veins, as if he 
had been drenched with the waters of 
eternal youth. “Here’s the way we 
come.” He pointed out and marched to 
the cadence of ghostly feet. “See, yon- 
der is Little Round Top.” The cane 
pointed steadily at the rocky hill. 
“*Twas at this point Gen’ril Warren came 
runnin’ down to us. We halted here 
while he talked to Gen’ril Weed.”” Amos 
stopped and watched men long dead ex- 
citedly conversing. The Past was blend- 
ing with the Present. 

“There’s the orders.” He tried and 
his voice was strong. “‘ Right, march !’” 
He swung off and up the hill. John Allen, 
his granddaughter’s husband, had become 
John Allen, his comrade. “Guess we’re 
goin’ to catch hell. ‘On the double!’” 
His cane swung to his hip and straight- 
ened. The cumulous clouds had become 
a black bank. Thunder rumbled. 

“There’s the guns, John. Think 
they’re ours. Look at them Rebs come!” 

They had breasted the hill, and John 
Allen stopped. But Amos Appleby went 
into a ghostly battle with his cane. 
Down the slope he trundled, jabbing with 
his stick. The boy tried to stop him, but 
he could not fight memories implanted be- 
fore he was born. The thunder rumbled 
and lightning flashed. The storm was al- 
most upon them. 

Amos fought down the hill. His bayo- 
net sank into the body of a foe he could not 
see. Now John Allen had fallen and he 
straddled his body, fighting off the phan- 
tom enemy till John found his feet again. 
The world was covered with battle mist. 

Out of the mist there strode a giant 
Confederate soldier. His mouth and eyes 
were open and he was yelling the Rebel 
yell. He stabbed at Amos and the old 
man felt a shock that was more than a 


memory. He tried to hit back, and his 


cane slipped from hishands. The ground 
began to spin. 

“T’m a gonner!” he breathed, and 
young John Allen caught him in his arms. 

“Consarn you, John !’”’ Amos mumbled. 
“Where you bin these last twenty years? 
That Reb got me sure this time.” 

On Round Top, not far away, a giant 
marine, silhouetted against the lowering 
sky, blew sad, clear, silvery notes from a 
shining bugle. 
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Amos stirred in John Allen’s arms. 
What was that he was sounding—“ The 
Recall”? The notes cut through to him 
over the cataclysmic roaring in his ears. 
No. By George, he was playing “Taps.” 
Listen! The sad words rode on the eerie 
tune: 

“Soldier rest, 
With the blest, 
Where the star gleams afar. All the war 
Now will cease; 


Safe in peace, 
Soldier rest.” 


What was the boy blowing “Taps” for, 
there on the battle-field ? 

Amos heard the thunder of marching 
feet. Young John Allen thought it was 
the rumble of the approaching storm. 
But the old man’s glazing eyes picked up 
the hosts of soldiers striding out of the 
mist. Continentals and Andy Jackson’s 
boys went past. The mist yielded a blur 


of blue and gray, and Amos saw his own, 
the soldiers of the Civil War. 

With his ebbing strength he tried to 
rise and follow them, but his tired old 
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body held him to the earth. He tugged 
and wrenched, struggling mightily. Rain 
whispered from a black and angry sky, 
then fell on the two in torrents. 

The old soldier lay panting on the 
soaked ground, and suddenly an eager 
knowledge of an approaching great peace 
poured in new strength. He slipped 
easily from the worn shell, huddled there 
against the wet earth, a militant shade 
armed with a shadowy gun, accoutred 
with phantom equipment. His feet trod 
lightly as they had ever done in his youth 
at the beginning of a long journey. This 
one, he knew, would be eternal. Count- 
ing, he caught up the susurrated cadence 
to which his ghostly comrades trudged, 
and slipped into his place in the spectral 
line. 

Amos Appleby went marching on. 

Young John Allen, holding the discard- 
ed body in his arms, wondered how he 
would break the news of Amos’s passing 
to the girl who slept back yonder with the 
old man’s great-grandchild stirring under 
her heart. 





Affirmation 
BY JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


I 


How little our true majesty is shown 
In these proud minds by which we are confessed 
Traitors so often, recreants at best— 
Unworthy of life’s greatness and our own. 
Not by the mind we shall be judged alone, 
Who are much more than in the mind is guessed. 
By faith we live. The heart in every breast 
Labors, believing, toward the end unknown. 


Through the shrill mind, in terror and defeat, 
The ancient flood of holy being roars; 
The gallant heart again and yet again— 
Jetting fierce streams of faith—with every beat, 
In sacramental affirmation, pours 
Life’s answer through the unbelieving brain. 


II 


“And yet at last, when all is said and done, 
Where is the triumph, truly—to have been 
Spectators of an immemorial scene, 

And then hurried into oblivion?” 

So speaks the mind, self-cheated, while the one 
Splendor in every mind, however mean, 
Works out Its purpose, secret and serene, 

And through all living things under the sun. 


His presence is the starry multitude, 
And in us also surely He abides: 

Our bodies are salt shores for the sharp flood 
That through creation rises and subsides 
With ebb and flow of everlasting tides 

Or rhythms of the perishable blood. 


Ill 


Poor timid mind, so agile to defend 
Your own misgiving, patient to put out 
The light of hope within us and without, 
Your own best lover and your own worst friend— 
While over us the faithful heavens bend, 
While through our veins the justling life-streams shout 
Triumph and joy, still pondering the old doubt— 
Anxious and unpersuaded to the end! 


If it be truth indeed that life through you, 
Who are the front of her emergent will, 
Waking, asks for an answer and, denied, 
Resumes the primal sleep—if this be true, 
Dark is the truth. But we are greater still 
Than our own thoughts, and wiser than our pride. 





**’'T’ hose Absurd Missionaries” 
BY HARRISON COLLINS 





=) H, mother, aren’t they 
funny!” 

Peering over the 
young woman’s furred 
and silken shoulder I 
followed the child’s 
pointing finger and 
saw them coming up 

the gang-plank. From where I stood, on 
the promenade-deck, I could look almost 
directly down upon them. They were 
little and old—both over sixty, the wife 
perhaps a trifle the younger. She had on 
an indescribable hat—a flat, rhomboid 
conglomeration of black and white satin 
bows plainly dating from the past cen- 
tury; and thrown round her shoulders, 
but not covering her thin neck, was a sort 
of overall green cape, or inverness. The 
husband wore an ancient blue serge suit 
and gray fedora, and carried a thin coat 
in one hand, while he tugged at a large 
wicker suitcase with the other. 

“Mother, aren’t they fun-ny!” 

They were just under us, coming 
aboard, and in spite of the clamor inci- 
dental to the departure of the great Pa- 
cific liner, must have heard the child’s 
clear treble. The wife brought her left 
hand to her flat breast in a painful ges- 
ture, looked up at the little girl leaning on 
the rail beside her pretty, overdressed 
mother—and smiled. Then they disap- 
peared from sight as the main deck swal- 
lowed them up. 

“Mother,” repeated the little girl 
again, “weren’t they funny!” 

The young mother gave a light laugh, 
somehow unpleasant for all its bell-like 
sweetness. 

“They’re missionaries, Clara,” she 
said contemptuously. “China mission- 
aries.” 

Presently the last straggling passenger 
was aboard; the drum-like gongs beaten 
by white-coated Chinese stewards had 
frightened the last visitor ashore; the 
gang-plank was pushed back; and the 
President Adams drifted, at first imper- 
ceptibly and then with gathering speed, 


away from the pier. The panorama of 
San Francisco gradually unfolded itself as 
the shuddering vibration of the screws 
began, and the tugs which had hitherto 
helped us fell astern shrieking shrill fare- 
wells. With sonorous voice our deep- 
toned whistle replied, saluting the conti- 
nent, nation, and city. The Golden 
Gate lay straight ahead framing the 
setting sun; already one could feel the 
first warning lift of the ocean swell. 

It was an old story to me (I represent a 
large New Jersey silk house and annually 
make the voyage), including a red-headed 
smart Aleck whom I found in what for- 
merly had been the barroom. 

“A dead bunch, George,” he was re- 
marking to the Chinese soft-drinks dis- 
penser, while tilting a solacing flask of his 
own. “A dead bunch. Few live ones. 
Mostly damned, psalm-singing mission- 
aries.” Then turning to me: “Ever been 
over?” 

I admitted I had. 

“Often?” 

“This is my nineteenth crossing.” 

He let me enjoy my lemon-squash in 
silence. 

There is usually a fair sea rolling just 
outside the Gate. There was one that 
night, and it made a difference in the 
number on hand for dinner. But the 
next morning dawned fine and compara- 
tively quiet, if a little cold; and a full 
complement came in to breakfast. 

I entered the dining-room somewhat 
late in order to see it. The second officer, 
a trim, well-set-up, sailorly looking chap in 
his late thirties, presided at our table and 
made us acquainted. A dark-haired, 
blue-eyed young woman, a Miss Merrill, 
sat at his left. She was a newspaper 
writer, I discovered afterward, a special 
correspondent for one of the Chicago 
papers. I came next. The Van Broghs 
of New York, mother and daughter—the 
former a tiny, apple-cheeked dumpling of 
a woman, the latter fair, tall, and slender 
—followed in the order named. They 
were wealthy people, I believe, travelling 
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eventually round the world for the daugh- 
ter’s health. A Mr. Todd, in whom I 
recognized the red-headed hero of my 
barroom encounter, completed the circle 
on the officer’s right, though why he 
should have been accorded that seat of 
honor I cannot say. Indeed, I shall say 
little more about any of these folk; for 
aside from Todd, they had nothing to do 
with what I would relate. 

The pretty woman of yesterday, I was 
somehow amused to note, sat much pow- 
dered and rouged at the captain’s table 
in the centre of the room. He, a fat, 
jolly, red-faced, white-haired old fellow, 
was constantly laughing at her remarks. 
She was laughing too, and talking with 
lips, teeth, and eyes. Clara, her daughter 
—I now saw that she was a child of five 
or six—was playing with her grapefruit 
rather than eating it. The mother seemed 
not to care. 

Then, naturally, the sight of the child 
recalled the elderly couple who had as- 
tonished her so when coming aboard; and 
beginning again my search of faces, I 
finally found them over by the inner wall 
nearest the exit to the kitchens. 

Behind the gleaming silver and white 
napery of their table they looked smaller 
and older and dingier than ever. The re- 
moval of the woman’s hat had not im- 
proved her appearance. Her hair she 
wore in a tight knob on the top of her 
head, and the line or part straight down 
the middle accentuated its meagreness. 
His face, at first glance, was pale and 
weary. On more careful scrutiny, how- 
ever, there was one thing I could not help 
noticing, even from a distance. This was 
the air of peace and hominess that seemed 
to surround them, a sense of background 
brought with them into this garish setting 
from a seldom-visited but palpably New 
England village home. About themclung 
a faint flavor of Emersonian fragrance, 
not of the intellect so much as of the emo- 
tions, perhaps; here has been high feeling 
and plain living, said I, paraphrasing 
Wordsworth to myself; and I felt a sud- 
den warmth go out toward them that 
I shouldn’t have thought possible two 
minutes before. 

One way out of the dining-room led 
past their table. By the merest chance the 
captain, Clara, her mother, and I rose at 
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the same time. I stood aside waiting 
for them to precede me, and made a tail 
to their little procession. The captain and 
the lady were too engrossed in each other 
to have an eye for Clara—really a pretty 
little thing all lace and pink ribbons— 
and so it was up to me to rescue her 
orange when it rolled under the mission- 
aries’ table. That is to say, I tried to res- 
cue it, but old Mrs. Missionary retrieved 
it first. 

“Good morning, dear,” she said, in a 
surprisingly rich contralto. And to me: 
“Their fingers are so uncertain, bless their 
hearts !” 

Just then Clara’s mother, pausing at the 
door, caught the end of the little scene. 

“Clara, come here!” she called sharp- 
ly. And with scarcely any attempt to 
lower her voice: “You stay away from 
those missionary people.” 

The little old lady smiled up at me out 
of such roguish blue eyes; and the little old 
man winked at me solemnly—as of course 
no lady could! Clara, half-comprehend- 
ing, pudgy fingers encircling the orange, 
gazed back out of wide eyes at all of us, 
and then ran after her mother—— 

The grinning deck-boy was arranging 
blankets and steamer-chairs as we came 
out. 

“His name is Pong, father, and his 
mother lives in Hawaii.” 

“Not Ping Pong, mother? Well, I 
declare. I’ve often heard of you. De- 
lighted to meet you, sir!” 

“Father” extended his hand, and there 
was something so kindly, so youthfully 
infectious, in the chuckle with which he 
accompanied his mild jest, that “mother” 
and I laughed too, and the boy went away 
grinning more broadly than ever. 

Their name, I soon discovered, was 
Scott, and they were returning to their 
work after a year’s furlough. They were 
not China missionaries, but for many 
years had labored in Kyishi, one of the 
islands of Japan. Otherwise they said 
little of themselves. But I found them 
very easy to talk to, and before I knew it 
I had shown them the latest snap-shot of 
Dorothy and our daughter Louise. They 
were pleased with it but didn’t “gush.” 
They really were interested, and without 
saying much seemed to urge: “Go ahead; 
tell us more!” 
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It was through them that that first 
morning I met and defeated the Reverend 
Frank Hendricks at shuffleboard. In a 
more athletic sort of contest such an out- 
come would have been impossible, since 
I am a small man and the Reverend Frank 
must have weighed all of two hundred 
and fifty. He pleaded guilty of having 
played centre on one of Dartmouth’s 
Varsity elevens; later conversations 
brought out war experiences we had had 
in common, and after that we grew quite 
chummy. 

“Lord!” exclaimed the red-headed 
Todd once, respectfully. “I'd hate to be 
thrown for a loss by that bird!” 

Mr. Todd was in no danger. The Rev- 
erend Hendricks proved on acquaintance 
to be the most peaceable, sweet-tempered, 
and modest of men. But he was one 
missionary, as the lighter-minded aboard 
could see, and the male element recog- 
nized him politely. 

“By the way, Hendricks,” said I the 
last afternoon we were still this side of 
Honolulu, as we watched the flying-fish 
skim the indigo water in their effort to 


keep up with the ship, “you and I being 
pretty good pals, I’d like to ask you some- 
thing. Something rather personal, how- 
ever; so you don’t have to answer if you 


don’t want to. It’s this: Why is a mis- 
sionary——”’ 

Hendricks smiled a large smile while he 
held up a large hand. 

“Wait,” he commanded. “Wait a 
moment, Baker. I know the question 
you’re coming to. Let me ask it for you. 
You mean: Why is a missionary so 
funny?” 

That wasn’t exactly how I would have 
phrased it, but it was exactly what I 
meant. So I laughed: 

“Well?” 

“Well”—and though he still smiled 
with his lips I could see his eyes grow seri- 
ous—‘“ well, I guess, like other amusing 
things, we’re funny because we’re funny.” 

He paused and seemed to consider a 
moment before going on. 

“And, as a matter of fact, was there 
ever anything more audacious, to an out- 
sider at least, than our attempt to carry 
light to civilizations that were old before 
ours was born; or more preposterous— 
on the face of it—than our trying to ‘con- 
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vert the heathen’ abroad while our own 
heathen are still in the seats of the mighty 
at home? On the other hand, the busi- 
ness people on our fields laugh at us and 
dislike us partly because of our ‘unbusi- 
nesslike methods,’ but chiefly because 
these methods and especially our ideals 
are often incompatible with theirs— 
though at the same time they take ad- 
vantage of the atmosphere of good-will 
we create. Sentimentalists oppose us for 
this very reason: that we ‘make exploi- 
tation possible’; forgetting, meanwhile, 
that our presence often softens the inev- 
itable and makes this exploitation take 
a milder form than it otherwise would. 
Artists scorn us because they think we 
hate the beautiful; whereas, seriously, I 
have yet to hear of anything really beau- 
tiful a missionary has destroyed. Writ- 
ers, when they condescend to visit our 
fields, are content for the most part to 
gain their opinions in port cities, from 
chair-warmers in comfortable hotel lob- 
bies !” 

Hendricks’s great knuckles began to 
whiten and his eyes to flash. I was get- 
ting rather more than I had intended. 

“Not that I defend our faults for an 
instant,” he continued, more quietly: 
“our blunders, our inefficiencies—our 
mannerisms. And of course, like all 
idealistic movements, ours has its weak 
sisters and ‘lunatic fringe.’ I do not de- 
fend them. But the movement itself— 
and not to be too abstract, the average 
individual missionary—has high aims 
and is fundamentally sound.” 

“But—” I hazarded. 

“*But me no buts!’” He levelled at 
me a long forefinger. ‘Big business—the 
struggle for markets and the consequent 
mechanization of peoples—is what will 
‘ruin the East,’ if not the whole world; 
not we missionaries. We are trying at 
least to save the pieces. If writers and 
artists generally could see this, if they 
had their wits about them—and the cour- 
age—they’d laugh at you, not us. You 
are the enemy!” 

As the representative of a comparative- 
ly innocent silk concern, whose only am- 
bition was stable quotations and strict 
inspection of the product, I began to feel 
rather uncomfortable, and possibly my 
face also showed an amusing resentment; 
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for all at once Hendricks slapped me on 
the leg and cried with perfect good humor: 
“Now that’s out of my system!” And he 
gave vent to a hearty laugh. 

Nevertheless, I thought it wiser to take 
up a less combustible, if still a related, 
topic. 

“What about the Scotts—that simple 
old Japan mission couple? You told me 
the other day you were a B. I. J.—born- 
in-Japan son of a missionary. You must 
know them well.” 

A strange bright look, like a negative 
shadow, passed over his ruddy face—was 
it amusement or tenderness? 

“Oh, the Scotts,” he began slowly. 
“Oh, why, they’re the salt of the earth. 
They——” 

But it had been announced that we 
should land at Honolulu early on the 
morrow for a day’s lay-over, and a gay 
group coming back from a stroll forward 
to the bow claimed to have discovered a 
smudge of darker hue on the edge of the 
sea where the sun had set, and further 
quiet conversation was impossible. 

Everybody was making vast prepara- 
tions. “You must see the view from 
the Pali!” “Waikiki for me!” “And 
don’t forget Kaméhaméha!” “Oh, you 
ukelele !”—were some of the blithe com- 
ments. 

Clara’s mother, whose name, I had 
heard, was Cummings, and whose state 
was a grass widow’s, was by now being 
trailed by a round half-dozen of male ad- 
mirers. And by the same token Clara, 
though seemingly as well cared for and 
prettily dressed as ever, was very much 
alone, and wandered about the public 
rooms and decks wistful and neglected. 

“You little dear!” said old Mrs. Scott, 
in her soft contralto, pulling the child 
up on to the steamer-chair beside her. 
“Such big black eyes and big brown curls! 
Just the size of my Mary’s Edna back in 
Brookfield! Cyrus, when you go ashore 
to-morrow you must buy a cocoanut for 
Clara!” 

In another, earlier generation I could 
hear her saying: “ When you go up-town, 
Cy, get a stick o’ that striped store-candy 
for Clara!” Only the name would have 
been Clarissy, more probably. 

“Yes, mother,” said the actual Cyrus. 

“Clar-ah!” sounded in bell-like tones 
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from down the deck. “Comehere! How 
many times have I told you!” 

When we set sail two days later to the 
brass-blown strains of “Aloha,” “Kimi- 
gayo,” and “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
it was with the usual collection of gar- 
lands, coins, and shells, and enough ba- 
nanas, pineapples, and other fruit, I 
verily believe, to sink a smaller ship. 

And Clara’s cocoanut had not been for- 
gotten. When told to hold the gift care- 
fully, she hugged it to her bosom as if it 
were the most precious treasure in all the 
world. And then she trotted off—to 
show her mother. But presently from a 
distance there arose identifiable howls, 
and five minutes later a white-coated 
room-steward brought back the cocoanut. 

“Mis’ Cummings don’ want. Baby no 
can have,” he stated. 

That was all. No recognition of good 
intentions was offered, no courteous 
ee 

Thus far it was only too evident that the 
Scotts constituted the voyage’s standing 
joke. To all but me (and possibly Frank 
Hendricks) everything they did was stu- 
pid, clumsy—gauche. Of course little 
Clara liked them—and the stewards, when 
honest. I wondered then, and have won- 
dered since, to what special dispensation 
I owed my comparative enlightenment; 
and candor compels the confession that 
it was probably due to the fact that I was 
quite alone. Mankind is so fond of pool- 
ing its conscience and opinions; it’s so 
much easier to let one’s mind be made up 
for one by the crowd. To be sure, there 
were other passengers travelling alone. 
But not crossing the Pacific, my friend, 
for the nineteenth time! There lay the 
secret of my strength: I could not ac- 
knowledge the infallibility of an inferior 
experience. Such, at least, is my explana- 
tion of the matter; call it sensible or fool- 
ish, as you will. 

And they were funny—the Scotts—in 
their way. 

“Know the latest?” I overheard one 
fair passenger ask another. “Tom Todd 
had an awful head on him the other 
morning, and she—the old lady, I mean— 
came up to him and asked him what was 
the matter. ‘A headache, ma’am,’ 
groans Tom Todd; ‘too much celebra- 
tion, I guess, yesterday in Honolulu.’ 
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“You poor boy,’ says she, putting her arm 
round his shoulder, ‘I know exactly how 
you feel!’ At least, that’s what Tom 
swore to my husband she said.” 

“And it wouldn’t be so bad,” rejoined 
the other gossip, “if she’d wear decent 
clothes! Did you see the hat she wore 
aboard? My dear, Queen Victoria 
wouldn’t have been seen in it to a dog- 
fight !” 

Passing over the solecism, not to men- 
tion the lése-majesté, of the last remark, 
it will be agreed that the Scotts were not 
taken seriously by their shipmates. 

To a casual observer, perhaps the 
strangest part of the whole affair lay in 
the fact that they received so little sup- 
port from their natural allies, their fellow 
missionaries. But the strangeness is all 
on the surface. Be it known that the 
modern missionary, like the modern 
preacher and college professor, is thought- 
ful of his personal appearance; and the 
apparent thoughtlessness of the Scotts for 
theirs was resented by their colleagues, 
and particularly by their colleagues’ 
wives, as a travesty on their order. 


Not that the Scotts cared, seemingly, 


what figures they cut. This alone, one 
would think—at least now in retrospect, 
ought to have put us or our guard, 
aroused in us healthy suspicions, raised 
before us visions, say, of Napoleon in his 
old gray redingote surrounded by his 
marshals (his servants) in furs and dia- 
monds! But the Scotts were so wholly 
unlike Napoleon, with his love for nega- 
tive display. They weren’t vulgar at all. 
They simply were incorrigibly old-fash- 
ioned. Their clothes were mended, their 
persons and linen spotlessly clean. Ergo, 
they were dressed and could give their 
minds to other things. 

And yet they seemed to embody some 
mystery. More than once I had it on the 
tip of my tongue to ask Frank Hendricks 
about it; but now that we were crossing 
calm, tropic seas, his wife and fat baby 
were almost always present, and if I 
thought of the niatter, the query, though 
often poised for flight, somehow would 
never actually fly. 

Any scandal is but a nine-days’ wonder, 
and had the trip been round the world 
instead of merely to the coast of eastern 
Asia, the Scotts would have been for- 
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gotten before Singapore. Meanwhile, our 
floating microcosm had scarcely cleared 
from Honolulu before tongues began 
wagging about more serious delinquencies 
in another quarter. The fair widow, Mrs. 
Cummings, was being attacked; and as 
the besiegers in both her case and the 
Scotts’ were chiefly feminine, the siege of 
the latter was partially raised in order to 
bring up reinforcements against the for- 
mer. 

Since I did not know the lady, my infor- 
mation, perforce, came through red- 
headed Todd, whose testimony, if not too 
accurate in details, was corroborated in 
its main outlines by other deponents. 

“She’s a peach, but also a fool. She 
can’t stand drink and she throws her 
money around. She parks the kid all day 
long in the hotel and then goes all over 
Honolulu with Sam Oates. Lord knows 
where they were till they came aboard at 
3 A.M. Sam says he put her through her 
paces, all right, and he has a bet up that 
at Yokohama——” 

And so on. The other ladies—except 
Mrs. Scott—grew markedly cool toward 
Mrs. Cummings; and it was plain that 
she had become, to all save the most 
abandoned of the bolder and frailer ele- 
ment, persona non gratissima. 

And so the ten days passed, with both 
scandals struggling for the centre of our 
little stage, until matters came to an 
unexpected crisis the very morning we 
steamed up Yokohama harbor. 

I ought to state that for two or three 
days previous to that event poor, neg- 
lected little Clara had been ill. Nothing 
serious, rumor said—just a severe pain in 
the stomach. 

On the last night, as usual, came the 
concert, and the awarding of prizes for 
the recently held deck-sports. Old Mr. 
Scott received a prize—I forget now for 
what: an egg-carrying race, I think it was. 
But I recall the ponderously witty pres- 
entation speech of the chairman, a New 
York banker in private life. 

“Mr. Scott,” he intoned, “I take great 
pleasure in presenting you with a proper 
reward for your valor. You won the race. 
Your love of races is well known. In- 
deed, it may be said that your love of the 
human race is your long suit.” 

“Has he another?” giggled a woman 
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near me. And her companion laughed. 
But somehow neither sounded very ma- 
licious. 

Next morning nearly every one was on 
deck as we went up Tokysé Bay to Yoko- 
hama harbor. Off to the left over the 
green hills towered the purple cone of 
Fuji; straight ahead, like a toy city, the 
settlement rose from the water’s edge to 
the church spire on the bluff. The 
Japanese town could be seen encircling 
the bay beyond: docks, ships, junks—to 
the shipyards Téky6-ward, already black 
with smoke. (This was several years 
before the earthquake.) The President 
Adams sped swiftly over the blue water 
past white-sailed, outgoing fishing-boats, 

- and at eight o’clock came to anchor out- 
side the breakwater. 


We were a little late, a tardiness which . 


caused ‘some fretting. We were to have 
landed at eight; now, what with quaran- 
tine, passport, and customs inspections, 
it was doubtful if any one would set foot 
on shore before ten. 

As I say, we were nearly all on deck, 
gazing longingly at the land. Big Hen- 
dricks and his pretty wife and fat baby; 
Todd; Sam Oates, tilting a black Ha- 
vana in perilous proximity to a broad- 
brimmed Panama; the Scotts; the Van 
Broghs; Miss Merrill, a little aloof, and 
thinking of first sentences of possible 
articles, doubtless; last night’s jovial 
banker-chairman, thinking of nothing but 
his own importance; two hundred others 
—we were all there, milling aimlessly 
round getting in one another’s and the 
sailors’ and officers’ way. 

Only Mrs. Cummings was not in evi- 
dence, and it was rumored that during 
the night Clara had grown worse. 

Suddenly she came pushing through a 
crowded doorway, tears streaming fur- 
rows in her face-powder, lips twitching 
pitifully through their carefully applied 
covering of rouge. She clasped and un- 
clasped her jewelled hands. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh-h-h!” 

“What’s the matter?” issued solici- 
tously from a dozen masculine throats. 

“Clara—oh, my baby!—Clara’s got 
acute appendicitis !” 

“Can’t they operate?” Sam Oates, re- 
moving both hat and cigar, inquired kind- 
ly enough. 


MISSIONARIES” 


“TIsn’t there anything we can do?” 
asked a sweet contralto voice. 

The frantic mother whipped about, 
fury dancing in her eyes: 

“No, you old comic strip, there’s not ! 
Clara’d likely as not be all right now, if 
you had let her alone in the first place! 
Prob’ly either you or Foxy Grandpa 
there slipped her something. Oh-h-h, 
DAMN missionaries !” 

I saw the gentle, upturned face wince, 
as from a physical blow, and the color 
mount slowly to cheeks and forehead 
from the thin, wrinkled neck. Probably 
she had never been cursed in her own 
language before. 

As she turned away, some fool in the 
crowd tittered. 

“T say it again!” screamed Mrs. Cum- 
mings, losing all control of herself— 
spitting out her words and stamping her 
foot. “ You’re a silly old fool, and DAMN 
missionaries !” 

“Tt isn’t appendicitis,” snapped the 
doctor, in answer to my question, as he 
came out on deck for a breath of air. 
“Children that age seldom have appendi- 
citis. It’s acute intussusception, a sort 
of obstruction of the bowel developing 
from intestinal catarrh. I tried to tell 
that featherhead so, but she wouldn’t 
listen. She actually behaves like a sub- 
ject laboring under secondary dementia. 
Appendicitis—bosh !” 

“Can’t you operate?” 

“Can’t isn’t quite the word,” he re- 
plied more calmly. “The question is one 
of advisability. The ship has an operat- 
ing-room for use in emergencies, as you 
know; but it is much better for a serious 
surgical case like this to be treated ashore, 
especially when you consider the commo- 
tion around a vessel when unloading and 
loading in port. Besides, this little girl 
disembarks at Yokohama.” 

“But is there time?” 

“With the camphor injections and the 
other alleviatory means I’m employing 
I give her three hours before an operation 
will be absolutely necessary.” 

As he turned to go back to his small 
patient, however, something in his man- 
ner seemed to belie his verbal confidence. 

The quarantine launch was momen- 
tarily expected, and finally sighted pick- 
ing its way through the shipping inside 
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the breakwater. Rounding the end of the 
stonework it pointed its prow straight at 
us and fairly flew. With a sigh of relief, 
and with interest, too, as constituting 
their first contact with Japan, the crowd 
on deck watched its arrival. How im- 
maculate it was—the black roof and sides 
of its small cabin shone like polished lac- 
quer! And how snappily the brown little 
white-clothed sailors stood to their sta- 
tions and handied their craft! As a 
burly Briton near me put it: “When it 
comes to quarantine outfits, these Japa- 
nese surely do themselves well!” 

A young official, also in white, with 
gold braid on his shoulders and around his 
cap, danced up the companion and salut- 
ing our officer politely, spoke to him in 
loud and excellent English: 

“Are the Reverend and Mrs. Cyrus 
Scott of Kyiishi here?” 

Little Mr. and Mrs. Scott stepped shy- 
ly forward. 

And then a strange thing happened. 
The young fellow produced a large, im- 
portant-looking envelope from his belt, 
and, offering it to the old couple, bowed 
from the waist, respectfully low. And 
when he spoke, with bared head, it was 
no longer as an official but rather as a 
child addressing revered parents: 

“Sensei, His Excellency the Governor, 
learning of your probable return by this 
steamer, has sent mé to bid you a hearty 
welcome, and to place his launch at your 
service. His only regret is that urgent 
business prevents his coming to care for 
you himself.” 

It was revealing of Mrs. Scott, I 
thought afterward, that in that splendid 
moment she imaged not scenes, however 
dramatic, but persons. 

“Oh, Cyrus,” she exclaimed, raising 
clasped hands, “it’s Saburo San! He’s 
governor now!” 

Also bowing from the waist, her hus- 
band thanked the young official in quiet, 
but I have no doubt adequate, Japanese. 

As for the rest of us—their hitherto 
supercilious fellow passengers—you could 
have bowled us all over with a word. 
With a dénouement like a Sunday-school 
book come true in real life, where, oh, 
where was the joke now? What mat- 
tered clothes? How fruitless snobbery ! 
Many a woman there would gladly have 
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plunged into the sea, if afterward she 
could have said she had been rescued by 
an Imperial launch; many a man would 
have swum ashore had he thought by so 
doing to reach the Grand Hotel buffet 
sooner. And here were poor, old, unap- 
preciative Mr. and Mrs. Scott invited 
guests—surely to the undeserving came 
all good things. Verily, damn the mis- 
sionaries!— But perhaps these thoughts 
came later. For the present, while the 
old couple were below superintending the 
removal of their luggage, we were too 
dazed to think. A deathly silence seemed 
to have descended upon us. Only Todd 
gave vent to a long-drawn-out, melan- 
choly whistle, and then he, too, was still. 

Hendricks, a little apart from the 
others, leaned on the rail chuckling to 
himself. 

“Now tell me,” I said. 
they?” 

“T told you: the salt of the earth.” 

“But this reception !” 

“Oh, that? That’s nothing. I’m 
surprised they didn’t turn out the troops ! 
Half the people on the pier are waiting 
for them. And they will turn out the 
schools to welcome them when they cross 
the boundary of their own province! 
They are the Scotts, man, the Scotts, of 
Kyishi.” 

Seeing my continued look of puzzle- 
ment, he kindly went into details. 

“No; they’re not ordinary mission- 
aries. Forty years ago they went into a 
village in the centre of the southern 
island—a real wilderness then. They 
built a church there first, and in time a 
hospital, and still later a school. But 
these things were only incidental—after 
all, only externals; others have built 
churches, hospitals, and schools. Their 
special gift was a supreme genius for 
friendship. Their hearts knew no guile, 
something, by the way, simple folk every- 
where are quick to recognize. Every one 
they touched they touched personally. 
They knew no such word as ‘converts’— 
only friends, and in time, as the seed 
sprouted, brethren in Christ. Somehow, 
in some fashion, something of their own 
lofty soul entered into those they reached; 
and now in high places and low their in- 
fluence is living in many parts of this 
empire. The governor of Kanagawa Pre- 
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fecture is not merely their old pupil, but 
also their present and very loving boy.” 

Hendricks lowered his voice. 

“The secret of their success lies in their 
absolute devotion to their people and 
their work. No sacrifice has been too 
great for them, no obstacle too difficult. 
They look poor and they are poor; besides 
daily essentials they give away everything 
—themselves and their possessions includ- 
ed. If the board would only let them, 
they would be travelling third class. 

“You have noticed, perhaps, the fact 
that Mrs. Scott is not well. She is dying 
of cancer. My father told me this. She 
underwent an operation for cancer of the 
breast last year at Rochester. The doc- 
tors have told her that her time is limited 
—more so if she returns to Japan. They 
give her three or four years at the most. 
Her daughter Mary begged her to stay 
at home; but she felt that her place was 
with her husband, and that the place of 
both of them was, like that of good sol- 
diers, facing the enemy on the field of 
battle. She well knows that this ship is 
her final direct contact with America. 
But come, here they are now; let’s watch 
them leave.” 

He took my arm and led me through 
the crowd to a spot near the head of the 
companion. 

And now we were treated to a fresh 
surprise revealing the quality of the 
Scotts. Out of the doorway came a tiny 
stretcher on which Clara lay hidden from 
our gaze under white sheets. Immediate- 
ly behind followed her mother, heavily 
veiled, leaning on Mrs. Scott’s frail arm. 
Mr. Scott, laden with impedimenta be- 
longing to both ladies, closed the little 
procession. 

It was the decent—the Christian— 
thing to do, of course, to offer of their 
bounty to those who needed it most. But 
many, remembering the vulgar rebuff 
suffered as late as fifteen minutes before, 
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would not have recognized the obliga- 
tion. Others, intoxicated with their own 
sudden grandeur, would have forgotten 
to share it at all. And—now this is my 
point—nearly any one else would have 
shared it condescendingly. Not so the 
Scotts. As the gentle-eyed elder woman 
led the weeping younger one to the com- 
panionway, they looked for all the world 
like mother and daughter; or if one saw 
but the clothes, like servant and mistress 
—only that no modern servant would 
have been willing to dress so poorly. 

“Good-by, Aunt Mary,” said Hen- 
dricks softly. 

“Good-by, Frank,” she smiled, and at 
the head of the ladder shook hands with 
our officer, who for some reason swallowed 
hard and then blushed furiously. 

So the white stretcher, borne by two 
sturdy sailors, descended the companion- 
way and disappeared within the cabin of 
the shiny launch; the little old sensei and 
his wife, who in the hour of their triumph 
remembered that like their own great 
Teacher they had come not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister, followed; 
while the rest of us, still awed into silence, 
lined the rail above and stared down on 
one of the simplest and at the same time 
strangest scenes it was probable any of 
us would ever behold. 

And as, like a burnished arrow released 
from its bow, the launch shot toward 
purple Fuji and then slowly careened in 
to the Yokohama shore, the humor of the 
situation burst over me in a flood, and I 
laughed and laughed until I think even 
Hendricks was a bit ashamed of me. I 
pounded the rail with my fist—until the 
crowd which had been stupidly watching 
the lessening speck of the launch turned 
to find out what was the matter. And 
still I laughed. For they were funny, 
these missionaries; at least the Scott kind 
were: as funny as a bracing wind at sea, 
as funny as the sun at dawn! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


“For out of the olde feldes, as men saythe, 
Cometh al this newe corne fro yere to yere, 
And out of olde bokes, in good faythe, 
Cometh al this newe science that men lere.” 

—Cnavcer, Parlement of Foules. 





JOOK collectors share a 
common passion but 
attain different ends. 
All are spurred by the 
desire to capture 
prizes, but few have 
learned how to use 
them for the public 
benefit. Even the most philanthropic, 
knowing that unique books or fragile il- 
luminated manuscripts would soon be 
ruined by such handling as the inexpen- 
sive volumes of public libraries receive, 
often feel compelled to hoard their trea- 
sures. The very generous, such as Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, have opened their col- 
lections to competent students and pro- 
vided for their permanent maintenance. 
But the most liberal disposition known 
to me of a great library is that of Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington, who in 1919 trans- 
ferred his collections to a board of trustees 
for the public benefit, and has now made 
provision for a large staff of the ablest 
scholars to study their contents and pub- 
lish the results in a series of technical 
and popular articles and books. By this 
means, and by opening the Library to 
competent students, he has assured the 
widest distribution of facsimiles, transla- 
tions, commentaries, and the cumulative 
results of organized research. 

















«*, For information regarding the contents of the Hunting- 
ton Library I am chiefly indebted to Doctor George Watson 
Cole, former Librarian, Mr. Leslie E. Bliss, Librarian, Cap- 
tain R. B. Haselden, Keeper of the Manuscripts, and Mrs. 
Milbank Johnson, who is making a study of the Larpent 
collection. 





Mr. Huntington has been fortunate in 
his opportunities, for never before in mod- 
ern times have so many valuable libraries 
come upon the market. One by one, or 
sometimes in large lots, he has acquired 
such masterpieces as the Ellesmere Chau- 
cer, a vellum Gutenberg Bible, Rey- 
nolds’s “Tragic Muse” and Gainsbor- 
ough’s “Blue Boy,” the manuscript of 
Franklin’s autobiography, the original 
signed documents of the Pizarros and the 
royal decrees relating to the conquest of 
Peru; the archives of the house of Stowe, 
comprising a great collection of manu- 
scripts coming down from the twelfth 
century; the papers of the Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon, containing royal charters, great 
seals, hundreds of royal letters and other 
historical correspondence from 1105 to 
1745; and a collection of the first and 
intermediate editions of Shakespeare 
equalling that of the British Museum 
itself. 


USE OF THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


In a trust indenture dated August 30, 
1919, Mr. Huntington expressed his de- 
sire, “in his lifetime, to promote and ad- 
vance learning, the arts and sciences, and 
to promote the public welfare by found- 
ing, endowing, and having maintained a 
library, art gallery, museum, and park.” 
He accordingly transferred to a board of 
five trustees the library building he had 
previously erected on his large estate at 
San Marino, California (adjoining Pasa- 
dena), with all its contents. In subse- 
quent gifts he also transferred to his trus- 
tees his residence near the library, with 
all its pictures, statuary, tapestries, and 
other works of art; his estate of over 200 
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acres, to be permanently maintained for 
the purposes of the Library and Art Gal- 
lery; and a large adjoining tract of land, 
to be ultimately sold for residence pur- 
poses, and the proceeds added to the bonds 
and other securities also provided as a 
nucleus of a permanent endowment fund. 
In the trust indenture Mr. Huntington 
elected to perform during his life the 
duties of the trustees and stipulated that 
the residence, which contains his art col- 
lection, be retained for the use of himself 
and Mrs. Huntington until their deaths. 
Similar powers were reserved to Mrs. 
Huntington in case she should survive 
him. 

Since that time the deaths of Mrs. 
Huntington and of two members of the 
original board of trustees, Messrs. How- 
ard E. Huntington and William E. Dunn, 
have materially altered the conditions 
existing in 1919.* Mr. Huntington has 
made large additions to his collections, 
and in 1926 he executed a supplemental 
trust indenture, enlarging the powers of 
the trustees and defining the institution 


“A free public research library, art gal- 
lery, museum, and botanical garden, . . . 
which library shall be for reference and 
research only... . 

“Its object shall be the advancement 
of learning, the arts and sciences, and to 
promote the public welfare; . . . ‘to ren- 
der the books, manuscripts, and other 
contents available, under suitable regu- 
lations and restrictions, . . . to scholars 
and other persons engaged in research or 
creative work in history, literature, art, 
science, and kindred subjects, .. . to 
prosecute and encourage study and re- 
search in original sources of history, lit- 
erature, art, science, and kindred sub- 
a 


A GENERAL PLAN OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Huntington and his trustees, in 
seeking to make the best possible use of 
the Library and Art Gallery, have en- 
deavored to take all of the significant 
facts into consideration. They recognize 
that the acquirement of unique or ex- 
tremely rare books, manuscripts, and 
works of art carries with it a heavy re- 


* The present trustees are George S. Patton, Henry M. 
| pee Archer M. Huntington, Robert A. Millikan, and 
e writer, 
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sponsibility. Many of these, it is true, 
have remained hidden for centuries in the 
private archives of old families in Europe 
and America, or stored in English coun- 
try houses where scholars have had little 
or no access to them. But now that these 
documents have come to light, the obli- 
gation of providing for their ready ac- 
cessibility and effective service is obvious. 
They are too expensive and easily injured 
for the daily wear and tear of an ordinary 
public library, and it is clear that their 
use must be restricted to competent 
scholars. But in every possible way their 
contents should be made useful to a much 
wider public than has ever profited by 
their existence in the past. How can this 
be done? 

An obvious suggestion is offered by the 
organization of laboratories and observa- 
tories dealing with various branches of 
science. These are designed for research 
purposes and equipped with the best of 
instruments, which are intrusted to a 
staff of competent investigators for the 
study of various problems. To supple- 
ment the efforts of the permanent staff, 
and to keep in constant touch with de- 
velopments in various parts of the world, 
Research Associates and Fellows are ap- 
pointed, who come for stated periods from 
other institutions. The Research Asso- 
ciates are chosen from the most eminent 
and productive leaders in their fields, 
while the Fellows are generally younger 
men, who have shown exceptional ability 
in research at universities in this country 
and abroad. 

The provision of a similar research or- 
ganization by the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery will assure competent 
and continuous use of the collections, in- 
stead of depending solely upon the chance 
visits of scholars. It will also make them 
of the greatest service to distant scholars 
and to the public by a wide dissemination 
of their contents and of the results of re- 
search, both in the form of technical books 
and articles and in more popular treat- 
ment for the general reader. It is hoped, 
of course, that visiting scholars will come 
in increasing numbers as the research 
value of the collections and the facilities 
offered for their use become more widely 
known. Such visitors will naturally be 
encouraged to undertake any special in- 
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vestigations for which the contents of 
the Library are adapted. As for the per- 
manent staff, this will be selected in ac- 
cordance with 
the needs of a 
large general 
scheme of re- 
search. 

It may be 
asked what broad 
research prob- 
lem can .be con- 
ceived for the 
Huntington Li- 
brary and Art 
Gallery. Mr. 
Huntington’s 
policy in building 
up his collections 
provides an ex- 
cellent answer to 
this question. 
From the begin- 
ning he has spe- 
cialized in the 
work of British 
and American 
authors, and as 
his purchases 
have been very 
extensive, he is 
rapidly acquiring 
the material 
needed for a com- 
prehensive in- 
vestigation of the 
history of civili- 
zation in Great 
Britain and 
America, espe- 
cially in its intel- 
lectual aspects, 
but with due re- 
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possesses much material in its numer- 
ous incunabula and other early books 
and manuscripts from various European 
sources. For 
example, Ital- 
ian and French 
writers from 
whom Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and 
other English 
authors often de- 
rived the frame- 
work of their 
tales and plays 
are well repre- 
sented. 

Like the re- 
search plan of a 
laboratory or ob- 
servatory, the 
policy of the 
Huntington Li- 
brary must be 
very broad and 
flexible. It must 
provide favora- 
ble opportuni- 
ties for investi- 
gators of widely 
different needs; 
assure the growth 
of the collections 
in harmony with 
the requirements 
of the general 
plan; render 
possible visits for 
research to vari- 
ous American 
and European 
libraries, mu- 
seums, and other 
sources of origi- 
nal materials; 





gard to its other 
phases. Thus 
the general sub- 
ject of research 
chosen last year by Mr. Huntington and 
his trustees is the rise and evolution of 
Anglo-American thought and its applica- 
tion in the organization and development 
of the British Commonwealth and the 
United States. As our civilization is 
naturally an international product, the 
origin of ideas will not be neglected, 
and for this purpose the Library already 
Vou. LXXXII.—3 


Mr. Huntington at the door of his Library. 


Born February 27, 1850; died May 23, 1927 


assure suitable 
means of publi- 
cation; and fore- 
see other requirements inherent in a com- 
prehensive scheme. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


The general plan just outlined was pre- 
pared in 1925 by the trustees at the re- 
quest of Mr. Huntington and formally ap- 
proved by him in October of that year. 
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In brief, it called for the appointment of 
a Director of Research, the organization 
of a research staff, and a carefully con- 
sidered attack upon various phases of the 
large problems in view. Doctor Max 
Farrand, formerly Professor of History at 
Yale University and Director of Educa- 
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major divisions: I. Economic and Social. 
II. Intellectual and Spiritual. III. Gov- 
ernmental and Political. 

Civilization originates with the eco- 
nomic necessities of the individual, who 
must support himself and his family. 
This leads to the study of industrial de- 











Mr. Huntington’s residence, which contains his collection of British portraits. 


tion in the Commonwealth Fund, was 
then requested to visit the Library as the 
first Research Associate, to study its con- 
tents and possibilities, and to prepare an 
effective scheme of procedure. Some ex- 
tracts from his report, which has recently 
been presented and approved, will best 
express his views. 

After stating his conviction that the 
collections are admirably adapted “for 
the study of the manifold aspects of the 
growth of civilization in Great Britain 
and America,”’ he points out that the sub- 
ject is too complex for a single mind and 
should not be left to isolated individuals. 
As a tentative working plan he then 
groups the chief lines of approach in three 


velopment, involving the application of 
science to human needs and culminating 
in the complex industrial and financial 
structure of modern times. In this eco- 
nomic and social investigation habits, 
customs, manners, etc., must be taken 
into account, and for this purpose such 
unworked manuscript material as is found 
in the Battle Abbey, Stowe, and Hunting- 
don collections will be invaluable. 

The intellectual and spiritual phase of 
civilization begins with religion and con- 
tinues with education and the develop- 
ment of science. ‘The invention of print- 
ing opened the realm of learning to the 
multitude, and is perhaps the greatest 
factor in the rise of democracy. Its only 
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parallel is the revolution in thought and 
advancement of civilization resulting 
from the development of science. Buckle 
declared that ‘there can be no history 
without the natural sciences,’”’ and the 
Library already contains much material 
bearing on these lines of advance. 


“The former English practice of allow- 
ing state officials to retain public docu- 
ments in their private archives has en- 
abled Mr. Huntington, through his policy 
of purchasing entire libraries, to gather 
an amazing mass of British governmental 
and political material. On the American 








The Huntington Library. 


The Library and Art Gallery stand in a park of two hundred acres, permanently set apart for this purpose. 


In the field of literature and the drama, 
the Library is admirably equipped to be- 
gin immediate and extensive research. 
This incidentally offers one of the most 
effective means of studying the transfer 
of civilization to the New World. In the 
realm of the fine arts the Huntington col- 
lections of paintings, statuary, tapestries, 
prints, illuminated manuscripts, and seals 
will also serve for investigations on an- 
other aspect of intellectual and spiritual 
progress. 

“The third group includes the whole 
series of interests and activities mani- 
fested in government, law, and politics, 
and in international relations. 


side the collections range from the Pizarro 
papers and the records of the Dutch West 
India Company through every phase of 
national activity until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, including a remarkable 
Civil War library. 

“The conventional histories of the past 
have devoted themselves rather exclu- 
sively to governmental and political his- 
tory, but students are learning to recog- 
nize that economic and social activities, 
that spiritual and intellectual interests, 
are controlling factors in the actions of 
the individuals who make up the State. 
The Huntington Library is now placing 
itself in the forefront of the new move- 
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ment in history by adopting a policy of 
comprehensive study of Anglo-American 
civilization.” 

Doctor Farrand finds the present staff 
of the Library, under the direction of Mr. 
Leslie E. Bliss, Librarian, to be well 
chosen for the customary requirements 
of a library. As for the research staff, he 
recommends the appointment of from six 
to eight distinguished scholars, represent- 
ing the various phases of the general 
problem. Associated with them there 
should be a number of Research Assis- 
tants, Associates, and Fellows. 

This plan has been approved, and Mr. 
Huntington has undertaken to provide 
the necessary endowment, which will also 
cover various other needs, such as the 
cost of publication. Doctor Farrand will 
begin work in October as Director of Re- 
search, with Doctor Frederick J. Turner, 
formerly Professor of History at Har- 
vard, as a Research Associate. Other Re- 
search Associates will be added, and the 
permanent staff will be gradually organ- 
ized during the next few years. 


OLD LIBRARIES AND THEIR SOURCES 


In his purchases Mr. Huntington has 
profited by the exceptional circumstances 
under which the libraries he has acquired 
were formed in earlier times. 

A century and more ago, when Paris 
could be reached from London in five days 
via the Dover Mail and a swift packet, 
the English - book collector looked long- 
ingly across the Channel to the guais of 
the Seine. The tumbrils and the guillo- 
tines had done their work, and the loot of 
chateaux and palaces choked the stalls. 
The mobs of Revolutionists did not han- 
ker after intellectual fare, and the best 
products of ancient presses and binderies, 
long preserved by the lettered gentry of 
the old régime, had been tossed to the 
rubbish-heap or sold to the street hawker 
for a song. William Beckford of Font- 
hill, the romantic author of “ Vathek,” 
and the second Earl Spencer, when amass- 
ing the richest private libraries of the day 
during their collecting tours on the Conti- 
nent, were among those who profited 
from this ruthless dispersion of great pos- 
sessions. 

Rich beyond easy estimate were the 
libraries of old France, The long succes- 
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sion of collectors, sometimes traced to the 
Medicis of Florence through the book 
passions of Catherine, was of much earlier 
origin. “France, mére des armes, des 
arts, et des lois,” had long been at work 
amassing treasures for the bibliophile. 
Dante speaks feelingly of “the art that 
is called illuminating in Paris,” and 
Richard de Bury, Chancellor of Ed- 
ward III, exclaims in his “ Philobiblon”’: 
“Oh God of Gods in Zion! what a rush- 
ing river of joy gladdens my heart as often 
as I have a chance of going to Paris! 
There the days seem always short; there 
are the goodly collections on the delicate 
fragrant book-shelves.” The art of fine 
binding, illustrated at the Royal Library 
in Venice in its early Byzantine stages by 
covers ornamented with silver and gold 
and incrusted with gems, was transmitted 
to France with the added genius of Ital- 
ian craftsmen. Henri II, urged by Diane 
de Poitiers, decreed that beautifully 
bound vellum copies of all their books 
must be sent by the publishers to the 
libraries of Blois and Fontainebleau, and 


these very volumes, bearing the mono- 
gram of Diane, occasionally reach the 
modern collector. 

The French Revolution was not the 
sole disperser of old books and manu- 


scripts. At a much earlier period the 
book collector had saved many a rare 
volume in England, following the disso- 
lution of the monasteries in the reigns 
of Henry VIII and Edward VI. Arch- 
bishop Parker, the Earl of Arundel, and 
Sir Robert Cotton were prominent among 
the “lovers of ancient learning” who 
saved priceless manuscripts from the 
common uses of the gold-beater, the tailor 
and the grocer. The Battle Abbey manu- 
scripts, collected in one hundred large 
volumes and reaching back to the found- 
ing of the Abbey by William the Con- 
queror, are similar treasures acquired by 
Mr. Huntington. But at what a differ- 
ence in cost! 

In fact, the day of the bargain seems 
to have passed with the advent of dealers 
of the type of the learned Quaritch and 
the sagacious Rosenbach. A. Edward 
Newton, after his long experience as a 
collector, says he has “found it wise not 
to try to beat the expert; it is like trying 
to beat Wall Street—it cannot be done. 








Courtesy of Duveen Brothers. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s masterpiece, “Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse.” 


Mrs. Siddons recorded that at the first sitting Sir Joshua asked her to “ascend your undisputed throne, and 
graciously bestow upon me some idea of the Tragic Muse. = which I walked up the steps and immediately seated 
myself in the attitude in which ‘The Tragic Muse’ appears.”” The painter’s name is inscribed on the hem of her garment. 
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How can an outsider with the corner of 
his mind compete with one who is play- 
ing the game ever and always? The an- 
swer is simple—he can’t; and he will do 
well not to try.” 

Thus, says the bibliophile Jacob, “from 
the vast hall that it was, the library has 
shrunk to a closet, to a mere bookcase. 
Nothing but a mere article of furniture 
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Cut from the first edition (1600) of Gilbert’s ““De Magnete,” in which 
he demonstrated for the first time that the earth is a magnet. 


The cut shows the dip of the magnetic needle in different positions on the earth 


where there is no variation of dip. 


is needed now, where a great gallery or a 
long suite of rooms was once required. 
The book has become, as it were, a jewel, 
and is kept in a kind of jewel-case.” 


GROWTH OF THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


There are exceptions to most rules, and 
the Huntington Library widely oversteps 
the narrow limits set by the bibliophile 
Jacob. Profiting by the labors of early 
collectors, it gathers into a single group 
books and manuscripts slowly acquired 
during centuries. A glance at its history 
will show how it was built up. 

In 1907 Mr. Huntington was not 
counted as a collector. Four years later 
he made his first large purchase, the entire 
library of Mr. E. Dwight Church of New 
York, especially known for its early works 
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of American history. In early English 
literature the Church library’was very 
rich, its Shakespeare volumes (includ- 
ing the finest Folios and Quartos of the 
Locker-Lampson collection) being sur- 
passed only by those of a few English 
libraries. 

In quick succession several other libra- 
ries were thrown upon the market. Mr. 
Huntington purchased the 
entire collection of Mr. 
Beverly Chew and many 
of Mr. Robert Hoe’s books, 
thus adding greatly to his 
rare specimens of early 
English literature. The 
library of Judge Russell 
Benedict, largely augment- 
ing the Church collection 
of colonial laws and filling 
an important gap in the 
history of the French and 
Indian and Revolutionary 
Wars, was next acquired. 
But the most notable ac- 
quisition of this period was 
the drama and Caxtons 
from the library of the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

John Philip Kemble, the 
actor, brother of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, collected some 9,000 
English plays, a large num- 
ber of play-bills, and many 
books on the English stage. 
In 1821 he sold the whole 
collection to the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire, who added them to 
the library at Chatsworth, his country-seat 
in Derbyshire. From the library of the 
Duke of Roxburghe and other sources the 
Duke acquired many First Folios and 
Quartos of Shakespeare and much other 
early English dramatic literature. Among 
these volumes were twenty-five works of 
Caxton, England’s first printer, including 
such scarce specimens as the “Parvus 
Catho or Distichs of Cato” (the only 
known copy) and Lydgate’s “Stans Puer 
ad Mensem,” of which only one other 
copy is known. Several of the other Cax- 
tons exist in only five or six copies. “The 
Mirrour of the World,” originally pur- 
chased from the Louvain Jesuits, bears 
the autograph inscription, “This is the 
lady anne ffortescuys boke, 1532.” “The 
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Page from the Ellesmere manuscript of “The Canterbury Tales,” written shortly after Chaucer’s death in 1400. 


The equestrian miniature is one of the most important portraits of Chaucer in existence. 


Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,”’ the 
first book printed in the English language, 
once belonged to Elizabeth Grey, wife of 
King Edward IV, as attested in a contem- 
porary manuscript. In this volume is a 
Flemish copperplate engraving, believed 
unique, possibly from the workshop of 
Colard Mansion, Caxton’s early partner. 

By this purchase the Huntington Li- 
brary entered the front rank of dramatic 
libraries. Already its collection of Shake- 
speare Folios and Quartos rivalled, and 
in some cases surpassed, those in the Brit- 
ish Museum and Bodleian Libraries, pre- 
viously recognized as the best in existence. 

In 1915 Mr. Huntington purchased the 
library of Mr. Frederic R. Halsey, con- 
sisting of about 20,000 volumes, of the 
finest condition in size and binding, col- 
lected during a period of thirty-five years. 
In addition to further Shakespeare items, 
this library contained the original editions 
of Dickens, with complete sets of nearly 
all the plates issued by well-known artists 
as extra illustrations. In Americana and 
works by American authors the Halsey 
library was especially rich, and its col- 
lection of French literature was regarded 
as unrivalled in this country. 

Less than a year later Mr. Huntington 


secured in London from the Britwell 
Court Library an unusual collection of 
rare Americana. Among the “Voyages” 
of De Bry, already represented in the 
Church set, were several volumes of the 
Latin edition of the “Small Voyages” 
that had been censored by Rome. A 
search in London finally resulted in the 
discovery of some 175 such obliterated 
leaves, which now add a unique feature 
to the Huntington set of De Bry. 


THE BRIDGEWATER LIBRARY 


Best known of the great collections ac- 
quired by Mr. Huntington is the Bridge- 
water library, founded by Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Baron Ellesmere and Viscount 
Brackley, Lord Chancellor to Queen 
Elizabeth and to King James I, and aug- 
mented by his son and grandson, the first 
and second Earls of Bridgewater and by 
other descendants, especially Francis 
Egerton, first Earl of Ellesmere, who 
died in 1857. The founders of the library 
were great lovers of literature, and many 
of the books seem to have been presented 
to them by their authors and by other 
notable men of the period. A striking 
feature of the collection is the travelling 
library of the Lord Chancellor (1579- 
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1649), in a case containing forty-four 
volumes, including Homer, Virgil, the 
Bible, Epictetus, Boethius, Cesar, etc. 
The Bridgewater library comprises 
more than 4,400 volumes of printed 
books, in addition to bound-up volumes 
of tracts and pamphlets, eighteenth-cen- 
tury plays, Civil War newspapers, proc- 
lamations, broadsides, etc., besides 200 
illuminated and other manuscripts, and 
from 8,000 to 10,000 historical documents, 
autograph letters, and other papers. 
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plays which influenced him or served as 
the foundation of his works. Among 
these are “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
1596; “Jacke Drum’s Entertainment,” 
1601; and many of equal interest. 

The Bridgewater library also includes 
an instruction book for the lute and 
forty-three volumes of early seven- 
teenth-century English songs; several 
fine Caxtons; a series of Americana; an 
extensive collection of early Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Psalters, and Books of Hours; and 
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Queen Elizabeth’s command to the Earl of Huntingdon to become jailer to Mary Queen of Scots. 


The greatest riches of the library are the 
English manuscripts from the thirteenth 
century onward. One of the most nota- 
ble of these is the well-known Ellesmere 
Chaucer; finest of all Chaucer manu- 
scripts, the source book of the “Canter- 
bury Tales,” written shortly after the 
poet’s death. Its magnificent illumina- 
tions include the only known equestrian 
picture of the author. Other manuscripts 
hardly inferior in interest are Gower’s 
“Confessio Amantis,”’ Lydgate’s “‘ Trans- 
lation of La Danse Macabre,” and “De 
Regimine Principum,” of the fourteenth 
century. 

The printed books include extensive 
series of plays by Shakespeare, his prede- 
cessors, contemporaries, and successors. 
Among the rare Shakespeare Folios and 
Quartos is the very scarce “Titus An- 
dronicus,” 1600, of which only one other 
copy is known. Of interest to the stu- 
dent of Shakespeare are the numerous 





the Larpent collection of plays in manu- 
script. 

John Larpent in 1778 became Inspec- 
tor of Plays under the Lord Chamberlain 
of England. His collection of over 2,000 
separate plays comprises in most cases 
the original drafts sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain from 1737 to 1824 for in- 
spection before the “license to play” 
should be granted. Among the 120 
authors represented are David Garrick, 
the Sheridans, James Lacy, the Kembles, 
Thomas Dibdin, H. Siddons, G. Colman 
and his son, and John Dryden. Not the 
least interesting items of the collection 
are the autograph letters, signed by the 
authors, sent with the plays to state when 
and where they were to be produced. 
Many of the manuscripts have on the 
fly-leaf such inscriptions as this: “ De- 
signed to be produced at Drury Lane if 
it meets with approval of the Lord 
Chamberlain,” (signed) D. Garrick and 























Lacy, who were the lessors of the Drury 
Lane Theatre during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The Huntington 
Library also contains a splendid collec- 
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shank, filling out the Cruikshank collec- 
tion in the Church library. 

Many modern literary manuscripts of 
English and American interest were pur- 
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Page from one of Shelley’s note-books, showing the opening lines of his lyric ““To 


Night,” first published by Mary Shelley 


tion of early morality plays and a mass 
of restoration material in the field of the 
drama. 

Two other libraries purchased outright 
by Mr. Huntington are the Morschauer 
collection, containing many old Bibles 
and other early books, a fine collection of 
Hogarth’s works, and some tenth-century 
music, and the Morrow library, espe- 
cially rich in works illustrated by Cruik- 





in the “Posthumous Poems” of 1824. 


chased from the collections of Mr. John 
Quinn and Mr. William K. Bixby. Among 
other authors of this period whose works 
in manuscript appear in the library are 
George Meredith, A. C. Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Morris, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Christina Rossetti, Thomas Hardy, W. 
E. Henley, Lafcadio Hearn, Joseph Con- 
rad, William Watson, George Gissing, 
Ernest Dowson, Bernard Shaw, Andrew 
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Lang, Robert Buchanan, William Black, 
Bret Harte, Richard Le Gallienne, and 
others. 

Of more recent purchases I have not 
space to write, as a brief description of 
the books obtained in the Christie-Miller 
sales would alone occupy the rest of this 
article. I cannot close this very inade- 
quate sketch of the Huntington collec- 
tion, however, without mention of some 
other interesting material. 


AMERICANA 


The Americana include a large collec- 
tion of early maps and works referring 
to America; six original editions of the 
letters of Columbus; Carvajal’s “Oratio 
ad Alexander. VI,” delivered June 10, 
1493, containing the first official an- 
nouncement of the discovery of America; 
many original manuscripts of Spanish 
discoverers and pioneers, including the 
Pizarro-La Gasca collection (1537 to 
1580) of 3,000 MS. pages, with signed let- 
ters of Almagro, the Pizarros, etc., and 
of Charles V and Philip II, the latter sign- 
ing as King of England; the manuscript 
(322 folio pages, 1571) of Pizarro’s descrip- 
tion of his cousin’s discovery and conquest 
of Peru; the Venegas-Burriel (27 volumes), 
and many other original manuscripts re- 
lating to explorations in California; the 
secret report (1820) to the Spanish Cortes 
on the cession of Florida, etc. 

Passing over other periods of American 
exploration which are also represented by 
much original material, some mention 
should be made of the large collection of 
books and manuscripts relating to the 
Revolution, such as the Destouches 
papers, containing many unpublished 
letters and documents signed by Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, Rochambeau, De 
Grasse, and La Perouse; original letters 
and secret state documents of King 
George III on peace with the American 
Colonies, including one in which the King 
disclaims all responsibility for their loss; 
Benedict Arnold’s original manuscript 
letter to Lord North giving an account 
of his treason; the manuscript journals 
of John André and Aaron Burr; and a 
large amount of original material relating 
to George Washington. The Rufus King 
collection of about 600 letters and docu- 
ments, 1796 to 1802, contains many let- 
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ters of John Quincy Adams, Timothy 
Pickering, James Madison, etc. Another 
collection of autograph letters relates to 
the American war on the Great Lakes, 
1812-14. 

The manuscript material dealing with 
the Civil War, most of it unpublished, is 
equally rich. It includes many Lincoln 
manuscripts, among which is the well- 
known letter to the Ellsworth family on 
the death of their son, and a little note- 
book containing portions of his speeches; 
some remarkable letters of Robert E. Lee; 
and a large collection of unstudied docu- ° 
ments. 

Turning back to the “monuments of 
printing” which appeared before 1501, 
suffice it to say that the Library in- 
cludes 5,300 incunabula from 794 differ- 
ent presses, more than all the libraries of 
Paris contained in 1910. Some 80 or go of 
these are the only known copies. Many 
of the incunabula are of great importance 
in the history of art and also in the his- 
tory of medicine, astronomy, geography, 
and other branches of science. In this 
field also are a thirteenth-century manu- 
script of Ptolemy’s “Almagest”; a re- 
markably fine pair of terrestrial and celes- 
tial globes by Jodocus Hondius, 1600; a 
copy of Gilbert’s rare work “De Mag- 
nete,”’ 1600, in which he first showed the 
earth to be a magnet; and other scientific 
books of various periods. Many of these 
are among the books by English authors 
before 1641, of which Mr. Huntington 
has over 10,000, more than one-third of 
the total number printed. In this field 
the library is surpassed only by the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Bodleian. 

It is difficult to attempt to select other 
rare books for special mention, as in more 
than 750 cases the Library possesses the 
only known copy. But readers who care 
for exceptional books will recognize the 
difficulty of passing in silence first edi- 
tions of Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” 1472; 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” 1478; 
and Spenser’s “Faerie Queen,” 1590. 
These are typical samples of thousands 
of first editions, some of which are as rare 
as the ‘‘Hamlet” of 1603, of which only 
one other copy exists. 

One of the greatest treasures of the 
Library consists of the archives of the 
Earls of Huntingdon (the family of Hast- 
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ings), comprising over 40,000 pieces. The 
collection of charters and royal grants 
from A. D. 1105 to 1688 includes the 
first known seal of the Knights Tem- 
plar, the great seals of nineteen English 
kings and queens, and of scores of other 
leaders of church and state. The his- 
torical correspondence includes hundreds 
of royal letters and state documents. 
Among these are a letter from Henry VIII 
informing the Earl of Huntingdon that he 
is about to invade France and requesting 
him to furnish footmen and archers; a 
letter from Queen Mary appealing for 
troops to be sent to the relief of Calais; 
many letters from Queen Elizabeth, one 
appointing the then Earl of Huntingdon 
jailer of Mary Queen of Scots; and others 
of equal interest. 

The Huntingdon family early turned 
its attention to America, and Captain Ed- 
ward Hastings, brother of the fifth Earl, 
accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh on his 
disastrous expedition to Guiana in 1617. 
His letters and many others describe this 
expedition and the colonization of Vir- 
ginia, 1610-25. One member of the fam- 


ily, who fought in the battle of Bunker 


Hill, wrote long letters that give a vivid 
picture of the Revolution. 

The Stowe archives, including more 
than a million papers, are quite compara- 
ble in interest and importance with the 
Huntingdon papers. 

The Art Gallery contains a remark- 
able collection of more than forty British 
portraits, by Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Romney, Lawrence, Raeburn, and Hopp- 
ner, formerly in the possession of Earl 
Spencer, William Beckford, Lord Petre, 
the Duke of Westminster, the Earl of 
Harrington, the Earl of Crewe, and other 
English families, which is certainly un- 
rivalled. The landscape group, small 
at present, includes fine examples of Con- 
stable and Turner. Passing over the 
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statuary and the Beauvais tapestries 
after Boucher, mention should be made 
of many illuminated manuscripts, missals, 
and books of hours, countless engravings 
and prints, and a collection of English 
seals dating from the twelfth century, 
equalled only by the British Museum. At 
present Mr. Huntington is preparing an 
art collection in memory of Mrs. Hunt- 
ington, including nineteen Italian primi- 
tives formerly in her possession. 

It can hardly be denied that Mr. Hunt- 
ington has amply repaid his indebtedness 
to the rich resources of England. The 
masterpieces of the period of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, previously seen only 
by the guests of titled families, will ulti- 
mately be accessible to public view and 
will inspire the work of artists competent 
to profit by them. Manuscripts that have 
reposed in private coffers and books that 
have escaped the scholar in the safe re- 
treat of country houses will soon serve 
for the production of new chapters in the 
history of literature, art, and science. 
Moreover, those of us who regard with 
affection the land of our ancestors will 
hope that the Huntington collections, in 
the process of time, may serve to in- 
crease American appreciation of our debt 
to the past and aid in uniting the English- 
speaking peoples. The American critic 
who talks glibly of the “decadence” of 
the English should study the history of 
science and learn that it now stands in 
England at a level never before attained. 
And the Briton who honestly believes 
that American civilization is still in the 
frontier stage might do well, for example, 
to make a comparative study of modern 
British and American architecture. Care- 
ful inquiry and the dissemination of sound 
knowledge will heighten mutual respect 
and help to accomplish that unity of pur- 
pose which is so necessary to the stability 
of the modern world. 


[As this article was going to press Mr. Huntington died on May 23, at the age of 77, in a hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, following an operation performed on May 5. The last volume which he 


examined was a catalogue of books printed in England between 1475 and 1640. 


It is said that 


Mr. Huntington’s books for this period are more than those in the British Museum and the libraries 


of Oxford and Cambridge.] 
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Has the Doctor of To-day Spoiled 
His Patients? 


DAMRAU, M.D. 


Author of “Must We Send Our Doctors to the Almshouse ?” 


m|HE last quarter of a 
century has been a 
golden age of medical 
discovery. One dis- 
ease after the other, 
hitherto ranked in the 
highly fatal and un- 
manageable class, has 
yielded its terrors to the weapons of med- 
ical science. Medicine is rapidly emerg- 
ing from the shadow of empiricism and be- 
coming an exact science in the same sense 
as bridge-building and tunnel-construc- 
tion. 

The soupy infusion of foxglove, used as 
a heart stimulant during the nineteenth 
century, has been superseded by a stand- 
ardized tincture, thoroughly tested by 
experiments on the cat’s heart. The 
“shotgun prescription,” meaning a fancy 
conglomeration of drugs that cured Mrs. 
Casey of pain in the back and should 
therefore help Mr. Jones’s lumbago, is 
now a back number; it has been replaced 
by specific serums, vaccines, and hor- 
mones. The old-fashioned diagnosis of 
“acute indigestion” has been buried 
alongside the bones of its victims; to-day 
the tricky appendix is taken out in time 
to thwart death. 

In brief, the old-time mental attitude of 
the profession, expressed by the state- 
ment, “I have found that this prescrip- 
tion hits the mark every time,” is entirely 
out of date. The question now is: “What 
is the rationale of this method of treat- 
ment?” 

Great should be the glory of the body 
of medical men that has so far advanced 
the efficiency of the healing art. But, as 
a matter of fact, the public has reacted 
unfavorably to changed methods of medi- 
cal practice. In the memory of octoge- 
narians, the prestige of our doctors with 
the public has never been lower. ‘“‘ Where, 
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oh, where, is the good old family doctor 
of bygone years?” is the cry everywhere 
from an aggrieved public. 

Comparisons are sometimes odious. 
Many folk seem to regard the modern 
medical man as a deteriorated pigmy 
of the idolized old-time country doctor. 
They do not have the same respect 
for the medical man of to-day as was 
held back in the nineties. The doctor 
has changed. The public no longer look 
up to him. 

The arrival of the doctor in the nine- 
ties was an event of importance. His coat 
and hat were handled reverently, and his 
cane guarded like an emblem of royalty. 
With due ceremony, the practitioner was 
ushered into the presence of the sick. 
Every statement was carefully noted by 
those present; every order heeded to the 
smallest detail. When the doctor de- 
parted, he was escorted respectfully to the 
door. Perhaps his fee was only fifty cents 
and he had to drive ten miles with a horse 
to earn it. Just the same, he was treated 
with that respect and consideration that 
always gladden the heart of a profes- 
sional man. As for questioning his diag- 
nosis or method of treatment, the family 
would just as soon seek redress from a de- 
cree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Simplicity marks the welcome of the 
doctor of to-day. As he rings the door- 
bell, a voice calls from up-stairs: “Mary, 
see whether that’s the iceman or the doc- 
tor.” 

Mary inspects the doctor carefully, ap- 
parently in doubt as to his identity. Not 
seeing the tongs and cake of ice, she calls 
up: “It’s the doctor.” 

“Tell him to come up,” is the curt com- 
mand from above. 

As the physician enters the sick-room, 
the occupants eye him suspiciously. If 

















he could interpret looks, he would read 
such unflattering messages as these: 

“He’s entirely too young! I wonder if 
he knows the difference between a boil 
and a cancer.” 

“That looks like a fifteen-dollar suit he 
has on.” 

“He acts as if this were the first patient 
he ever had.” 

If it disagrees with the preconceived 
notions of the family, the diagnosis is 
treated with contemptuous scorn, and the 
directions as to treatment travel via the 
time-honored route, in one ear and out the 
other. 

As the doctor departs without his fee, 
picking his hat and coat off the floor where 
Mary has dropped them, three voices 
blurt out in unison: “The idea! Pleurisy ! 
Send for another doctor right away !” 

Such is the prestige of the modern doc- 
tor ! 


GLORIFYING THE OLD-TIME COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


Who was the old-time country doctor 
about whom we hear so much? What 
made him so great? Just what were his 
qualifications ? 

The old-time doctor was trained pri- 
marily as an apprentice to a practising 
physician. The student accompanied the 
practitioner on his rounds, watched his 
methods of examining the sick, and com- 
mitted to rote the shotgun prescriptions 
from which such marvellous results were 
expected. 

In this manner a type of medical prac- 
tice that amounted to little more than 
systematized folklore was passed on from 
one generation to the next. The funda- 
mental principle underlying this form of 
medical education was that experience 
teaches; but the experience was that of 
the individual doctor who was doing the 
teaching, not of the organized body of the 
profession. 

The student had but one preceptor, 
whose example he followed religiously. 
Good, bad, or indifferent, the experience 
and prejudices of that single teacher were 
passed on to the future country doctor as 
his main stock in trade. 

It is true that the term of apprentice- 
ship was supplemented with a course of 
college lectures. But these desultory di- 
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dactic lectures bore but slight resemblance 
to the highly organized medical curric- 
ulum of to-day. Twenty years ago Amer- 
ica had more medical schools than all 
other countries combined; but what she 
had in quantity she lacked in quality. 

The eighties and nineties were the Dark 
Ages in the training of America’s doctors. 
An apprenticeship with a competent prac- 
titioner of medicine has definite advan- 
tages; but there is little to be said in 
favor of a perfunctory course of instruc- 
tion at a third-rate college. 

The renaissance in medical education 
did not begin until 1907. At that time, 
the American Medical Association, the 
representative body of America’s physi- 
cians, investigated the one hundred and 
sixty colleges then existing and found the 
most deplorable conditions. In some in- 
stitutions one teacher constituted the 
entire faculty. By word of mouth he at- 
tempted to teach anatomy without dis- 
section. The blackboard took the place 
of the chemical laboratory; a stuffed 
dummy, the living patient; and a few 
graceful gestures of the hand, the steps in 
the removal of the diseased appendix. 

One medical college, in 1905, graduated 
one hundred and five M.D.s who had 
never dissected the human body, worked 
in the laboratory, or been given a chance 
to see a single patient in the dispensary or 
hospital. 

Doctors are not born such; they are 
nothing more than the products of a 
highly specialized education. And the old 
country doctor suffered a tremendous 
handicap with respect to the limitations 
of his education. 

I do not wish to detract from the glory 
of the physician of the eighties and there- 
abouts. His wits were sharp, his judg- 
ment sound, and his heart stanch. He 
accomplished wonders with his limited 
equipment. He was a great pioneer. 

Most emphatically, however, must one 
pooh-pooh the idea that, man for man, 
the practitioner of thirty or forty years 
ago was a better doctor than the product 
of to-day. He could not be, for his train- 
ing was vastly inferior, and his opportuni- 
ties for advancement less. The modern 
automobile is a great improvement over 
the one-horse shay; so is the physician of 
to-day over the old-time country doctor:' 
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THE HIGH STANDARD OF MEDICAL 
EDUCATION TO-DAY 


When the appalling status of medical 
education was revealed by the investiga- 
tion of 1907, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation came down on the one hundred 
and sixty medical colleges “like the wolf 
on the fold.” As the result of this whole- 
sale housecleaning, there are to-day just 
eighty medical colleges, half the number 
of two decades ago. 

The medical curriculum of to-day sets 
a very high standard. Before he is per- 
mitted to matriculate, the candidate for 
the degree of M.D. is required to grad- 
uate from high school and obtain the 
equivalent of two years of college educa- 
tion. The four years of medical instruc- 
tion that follow contain many crowded 
hours. 

If you happen to visit the wards of 
a hospital connected with a medical col- 
lege on a Sunday or holiday, you may see 
some white-coated young men taking his- 
tories and examining patients. They are 
senior medical students trying to catch 
up with their overcrowded calendar. 

The doctor of to-day is not only far 
ahead of the old-time country physician 
in fundamental training; his varied ex- 
perience during his one or two years of in- 
ternship gives him a direct contact with 
disease and the methods of treating it 
that was altogether impossible during 
the apprentice period of medical educa- 
tion. 

Altogether, the doctor of to-day is head 
and shoulders above his predecessor of the 
eighties and nineties. How, then, has it 
come about that he has lost caste? 


THE PASSING OF THE GOATEE 


Before the days of diphtheria antitoxin, 
the kind-hearted physician would sadly 
tell the parents: “This is diphtheria. Iam 
very much afraid you will lose the child.” 
Then he would sit patiently by, waiting to 
detach a membrane with his finger, or 
give whatever simple aid the lithited? state 
of medical knowledge of that time per- 
mitted. If the case was serious, time 
meant nothing to him. He would hitch 
his horse to the lamp-post and send a 
small boy around to the office to tell the 
waiting patients that he would arrive 





when he got there. Gently he would close 
the child’s eyes after the last gasp, and 
soothingly assure the stricken mother that 
God’s will cannot be denied. 

Let us rehearse the diphtheria drama as 
it occurs to-day. Baby has a sore throat, 
and so Doctor Modern is called on the 
telephone. He arrives in a Ford. 

Grandma is shocked by the doctor’s 
appearance. Where, oh, where, is his 
goatee? Can this smooth-chinned, im- 
pudent fellow, who looks more like a bank 
clerk or an actor in a stock company, pro- 
fess to be a real doctor? 

When the doctor looks at baby’s throat, 
he says: “This looks like diphtheria, but 
I'll have to take a throat culture to make 
sure.” 

Then grandma pipes in: “When I was 
a girl, the doctors knew their business. 
They didn’t have to poke sticks into a 
child’s mouth to find out what’s what.” 

The antitoxin is given. Then, without 
any patting of hands, soft soap, or bla-bla, 
the doctor is off. 

The child recovers, thanks to the anti- 
toxin. The parents take the recovery as a 
matter of course, as one accepts a suit that 
has been dry-cleaned properly. 

One day, the garrulous gossip from the 
next apartment comes panting into the 
room with a newspaper item. The head- 
ing reads: “Child Dies in Five Minutes 
after Overdose of Antitoxin.”’ 

Antitoxin! That’s just what Doctor 
Modern “experimented with” on baby! 

Hastily baby is examined and, surely 
enough, some blotches are found on his 
skin. Then follows the hurry call for 
another doctor, and Doctor Modern’s 
monthly statements suffer the ignomini- 
ous fate of forty per cent of all medical 
accounts. 

The cold, business-like efficiency of 
Doctor Modern has failed to impress his 
clientele. The public demands kind words, 
soft assurances, and honeyed expressions 
of comfort; in brief, the personal touch. 
They want the doctor with the goatee! 

Everywhere to-day the conscientious 
efforts of the physician to cope with dis- 
ease with the maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of bla-bla are met with dis- 
trust and suspicion. 

An acquaintance of mine in a small 
town had an attack of appendicitis. The 
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local physician, quite correctly, advised 
immediate operation. 

“T guess he needs a new car,” said the 
patient. “Well, he’s not going to buy it 
at my expense.” 

When the physician makes two calls a 
day, performs laboratory tests for exact 
diagnosis, or advises a necessary opera- 
tion, the patient, in many instances, 
treats him as if he were a salesman. Often- 
times he directly insults the doctor by in- 
timating that the desire for the fee, not 
the gravity of the illness, is the under- 
lying reason for “all the fuss.” 

Never before has the medical profession 
been more efficient, scientific, or idealistic 
in its aims than to-day. Nevertheless, its 
reward from the public for this laudable 
trend is nothing better than general dis- 
trust, forty per cent of unpaid bills, and 
wholesale derelictions to ignorant quacks. 
The doctor has spoiled the public ! 


THE ROCKS OF ALTRUISM 


It is a maxim of sound business that 
every concrete improvement in a product 
must be accompanied by a splurge of 
“good-will” advertising; otherwise, the 


purchasing public would be none the 
wiser. 

Good-will advertising is no part of the 
programme of the medical profession. 
This body makes very little effort to in- 
form the public of what it is doing for 
their betterment. Advertising and pub- 
licity in general are naturally repugnant 
to the medical mind; perhaps they should 
not be, but they are. 

Medicine is a science. The men who 
are responsible for its advancement are 
interested in a greater knowledge of dis- 
ease and improved methods of coping with 
it. Whether or not the public appreciates 
their efforts seems to make no difference 
to them. 

Good-will cannot be built up by deeds 
alone. The achievement must be there, 
but so also must the advertising. Let the 
manufacturers of the finest grade of 
hosiery in the country cease advertising 
for a few years, and they will soon find 
very little demand indeed for their prod- 
uct. 

The medical profession is tongue-tied 
with reference to its own achievements. 
Much of this medical aphasia is unavoid- 
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able. Advertising by individual physi- 
cians is, of course, unethical. 

The logical answer to this difficulty 
would be for the profession to disseminate 
the knowledge of medical achievements 
to the public press. But here comes the 
great impasse. Newspaper editors insist 
that an item of information must have 
“news value.” The medical man insists 
that it must be strictly accurate, regard- 
less of its “news value.” He will not 
twist the facts one iota in deference to 
that great editorial god, H. I. (human 
interest). Hence, many of the authentic 
accounts of medical advances find their 
way to the lower strata of the editorial 
waste-basket. 

Lack of salesmanship is another im- 
portant factor in the decline of the doc- 
tor’s prestige. The old-time country doc- 
tor started his career in direct contact 
with the sick, not as a scientific man. 
Therefore his earliest training was in rub- 
bing the cat’s fur the right way. What he 
lacked in scientific training he made up 
in tact and diplomacy. He was primarily 
a good salesman. 

The modern doctor is the poorest sales- 
man in the world. A man who devotes his 
entire attention to the control of disease 
cannot be expected to master the essen- 
tials of expression and impression of which 
the advertising writers speak so glibly. 

A very important factor in lowering the 
doctor’s prestige is the deliberate cheap- 
ening of his services by the universal 
trend toward free medical attention. 
Whatever is free is not appreciated. 
Water is one of the essentials of life; but 
who ever thinks of thanking the engineer- 
ing and public-health authorities for con- 
veying it safely to our spigots? 

In the United States 8,000,000 persons 
a year avail themselves of free medical 
service. The class of medical attention 
given at these clinics is usually of a very 
high order. How, then, can the practising 
physician expect to receive any respect, 
when his services are constantly compared 
with a form that can be received gratis? 


THE REMEDY 


The remedy must come either from the 
doctor or the public. If the doctor is to 
take steps to correct the conditions that 
have led to the downfall of his prestige, he 



























must become less business-like and more 
human, learn less science and more bla-bla, 
and cater his advice to the whims of grand- 
ma rather than to the inflexible dictates of 
pathology; in short, he must rehabilitate 
the goatee and all that goes with it. 

However, all vital statistics, to say 
nothing of common sense, prove that the 
work performed by the doctor of to-day 
is vastly superior to that of his predeces- 
sor with the goatee. Therefore it is mani- 
festly to the interest of the public to retain 
the cold, calculating, scientific medical 
man of to-day and reconcile themselves to 
the loss of his goatee. 

The doctor of to-day is a scientific 
idealist. He thinks of cancer as an ex- 
tremely interesting problem in pathology, 
where the layman can see only human 
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affliction and disaster. Frequently, the 
physician appears cold and unsympa- 
thetic. But his apparent lack of heart is 
only a mask that he wears for his own 
protection. A man who must perforce 
witness a dozen tragedies every day can- 
not take them all to heart; if he did, his 
calling would soon become impossible. 
After all, it is not mushy sentiment in the 
sick-room but cold, exact science that has 
increased the span of human life by more 
than ten years. 

To my way of thinking, the public has 
been spoiled by the too easy-going tolera- 
tion of the medical profession. The rem- 
edy must come from the public; otherwise, 
medicine will slip back into salesmanship. 
Appreciation of the modern doctor is 
much better than depreciation. 















BY JAMES B. 


When the Dusk Comes Down 


CARRINGTON 


A LITTLE crescent moon glides up the sky, 
Above a line of brooding trees, 

That -top’the hill beyond; while fireflies try 
Their lamps as I sit at my ease. 


The world of busy men and all it means, 
Lies far beyond the distant rim, 

That shuts me in a*land of wistful dreams, 
Of. mem’ries old and dim. 


Somewhere,: behind the misty purple hill, 
How many little pathways wind, 

Life’s narrow trails that sombre shadows fill 
At dusk, when sad thoughts come to mind. 


Forgotten hopes of boyhood’s long, long days, 
Dear cherished things I thought to win, 
All hidden lie along the devious ways 
I’ve trod, and ne’er shall pass again. 





















Who Says the Road Show Is Dead? 


BY KYLE S. CRICHTON 


Author of “For Sale: Med Show” 





for several semesters 
with a severe pain in 
the rear of the neck. 
This arises from clat- 
ter I am forced to lis- 
ten to from the region 
bordering on 42d 
Street and Broadway in a prominent East- 
ern city. It has to do with the moans 
which indicate that theatrical road shows 
are a thing of the past. 

For the last few years I have been en- 
deavoring, with a skill considered—in 
other connections—next to uncanny, to 
book shows in the wonderful Western 
city of, let us say, Albuquerque, N. M. 
My results have been remarkable. Re- 
markable in that after two years I have 
booked no and no/10o shows in Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

When, as a young man of exuberance 
should, I have asked why Albuquerque, 
N. M., has been so slighted, I am in- 
formed many things. Among other things 
I am told that the road-show business 
in the United States has been practically 
wiped out because the smaller cities 
have turned to the worship of new 
idols—yclept movies, radio, etc. To 
which I answer with three large snorts and 
a disgusted sneeze. The truth being, of 
course, that the smaller cities of the hin- 
terland are starved to the point of anz- 
mia from the lack of legitimate amuse- 
ment, and are simply convulsed with the 
desire to pour their money into the Broad- 
way coffers for anything at all that has a 
set of scenery and two principals who are 
able to talk the native tongue. Particu- 
larly are they anxious to enrich the ven- 
turesome gentlemen who bring them a 
show with music and dancing and pul- 
chritude. 

But, say the gentlemen, who in the 
name of Job can afford to put out a road 
show, with railroad fares and union rules 
and equity contracts what they are? 
Vor. LXXXII.—4 
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Who can make any money on the road 
when the company electrician bears in 
his contract a provision that he must 
travel in a lower berth? Who can take 
out a musical show when chorus girls 
who once were paid ten dollars a week 
and found will not go out unless they re- 
ceive seventy-five weekly and a special 
maid ? 

The obvious answer to this is that 
somebody is lopsided and I’m not the 
party. I say this because there are road 
shows that continue to make money, and 
waste no time complaining about it. 
They go about it a little differently, true 
enough, but that only goes to prove my 
point—that what the theatrical profes- 
sion lacks is a small portion of what they 
all think they have an abundance of: to 
wit, brains. 

For instance, three years ago the Ruth 
St. Denis Dancers played matinée and 
night in Albuquerque. Listen to this very 
carefully. They grossed $2,771.81 at 
night and $1,200 at the matinée, a total 
of $3,971.81 for the day. And this in a 
punk little theatre seating 888, counting 
every last rotten balcony seat and every 
box seat. And still I hear plaints that 
the road doesn’t want legitimate shows 
any more. Earlier in the year Geraldine 
Farrar grossed $2,300 for one performance 
at the same house at lower prices. 

But these are not “theatrical” shows. 
They are sold as concert attractions. It’s 
the one big laugh the regular show people 
can’t seem to appreciate. If St. Denis in 
a highbrow dancing show in which not 
a word is spoken can gross $3,971.81 in 
a town the size of Albuquerque and in a 
theatre the size of the one we have, what 
in the name of sense could a real fast- 
moving musical show with a headliner 
do? 

The St. Denis company had twelve 
dancers, including Miss St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn. It also carried a chamber 
orchestra of four men, a stage carpenter, 
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an electrician, and a manager—a total 
of twenty-three. The Farrar company 
had sixteen in the cast, a ballet of four 
and an orchestra of about twenty—an 
orchestra so large that the bull fiddler 
did his stuff from the front of one of the 
lower boxes. This looks like a flock of 
people to haul around, but Miss Farrar 
seemed to do it without loss of dignity or 
need of sacrificing her private car. 

I give these figures on the gross receipts 
because some time ago Isaw ina New York 
theatrical sheet awed words to the effect 
that Michael Arlen’s “These Charming 
People” played its try-out in Hartford, 
Conn., toa gross of $2,400, which was con- 
sidered “such a much” as money goes as 
to cause imminent swooning on the part 
of the theatrical wisecrackers, and to 
bring forth the hilarious witticism that 
it was a shame Mr. Dillingham hadn’t 
allowed the company to play out the 
season in Hartford. And all that hulla- 
baloo about $2,400! 

New Mexico, you know, is supposed to 
be broke. And then the wild ribaldry 
about $2,400 in Hartford. Why, if we 
ever get a real good year out here we'll 
have to hold the shows—if we ever get 
any—in the ball park. We could do that 
very thing, too, if you come right down 
to it, but I'll not bother you here with 
accounts of the world’s most wonderful 
climate. 

I can hear my friends sniff at the 
idea of comparing the St. Denis company 
of twenty-three with a Broadway mu- 
sical show. To which I answer that 
John Philip Sousa played here under my 
management a year ago, and Sousa car- 
ried close to a hundred men—all of 
them drawing as much every Saturday 
night as the general run of performers in 
a musical show. Sousa did $6,100 in 
Albuquerque in two shows—which should 
do a little something in the way of pro- 
viding pocket-money for the march king. 
I’m told that Sousa netted over $125,- 
ooo the year before. Netted, mind you, 
after paying $60,000 railroad fares, $20,- 
ooo Pullman fares, and $20,000 baggage 
charges. Of course, Sousa is a house- 
hold name. You bet he is! He takes 
good care to see that he continues to be 
one. In other words, he realizes that 
New York is after all just one big city 
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in a nation and that there are millions 
of people who wouldn’t know a New York 
newspaper from a bag of tripe and who 
never heard of Billboard or Variety. It 
takes a whaling big play to get general 
notice outside of New York. Only a few 
of them, such as Frank Bacon with 
“Lightnin’” or “Abie’s Irish Rose,” ever 
do it. 

If Sousa stayed in New York all year, 
he’d soon notice the difference in the 
sticks. A very charming lady from New 
York tried to convince me last fall that 
we weren’t getting much to hurrah about 
when Sousa’s date here was announced. 
She said Franko and Goldman in New 
York had bands of far greater merit. I 
didn’t agree with her in the least, but it 
made it even more plain to me that New 
York doesn’t really amount to three half- 
witted screeches any more with the 
smaller towns. Mention Goldman or 
Franko in the same breath with Sousa in 
any of a thousand American towns and 
you'll get nothing but smiles for your 
effort. You won’t get violence because 
nobody will have heard of Franko or 
Goldman in the first place, and will sim- 
ply think that you’re overcoming an 
early dumbness and were blossoming 
forth as something of a wit. 

But to get back to the musical-show 
thing. There are two boys in New York 
who seem to have awakened from a long 
sleep. These gentlemen—speak it loudly 
—are Thompson and Archer, who turned 
out “Little Jesse James” a few years 
back. You probably never heard of the 
show, but you'll remember a song en- 
titled “I Love You” which after its three 
billionth repetition threatened to nause- 
ate the nation. That was from “Little 
Jesse James.” I didn’t see the show but 
they say that Thompson and Archer 
battled around until they got somebody 
to back them with a small chorus of 
hoofers, a small jazz band in the pit in- 
stead of the regular cumbersome theatre 
orchestra, and a few principals of worth 
rather than of reputation. 

It was a comparatively cheap show to 
put on, and very little was spent for 
elaborate hangings or costumes. What 
they aimed for was speed, cleverness, and 
humor. I know it only from hearsay, but 
all tidings reaching my ears are to the 
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effect that the young gentlemen knocked 
them over. And there, ladies and gentle- 
men, it seems to me, is the secret of the 
conquest of the road. Why try to drag 
around a flock of worn-out show girls 
when the stages of the hinterland haven’t 
room for them anyhow? A good small 
chorus, a small orchestra, three or four 
jokes, and a few good principals to work 
them over—and the road show can take a 
laugh at the railroads and the Pullman 
company and salt away something sub- 
stantial every Saturday night. I don’t 
believe there is the slightest doubt about 
it. 

I say it can be done even under the old 
system of booking road shows and with- 
out taking into consideration certain 
things I am going to bring out a little 
later in this article. I say it can be done 
even with a knowledge of the terrible 
human beings the New York booking 
managers have to deal with in the small 
towns. They are, I'll admit, awful. I 


speak now of the local managers, who in 
addition to being stupid are also apt to 
be maliciously and deep-seatedly preju- 
diced against the road show from business 


reasons. 

Either the small-town manager owns 
the only opera-house in the city, or he 
controls the legitimate house—keeping it 
closed—and operates it in connection 
with a movie-house which is very much 
open. If he owns the sole show-house, it 
is used also for movies and cannot be se- 
cured except on off nights. That means 
that holidays and Saturdays and Sun- 
days—in the West—are dead in that 
house so far as road shows are concerned. 
If he owns the movie-house and also the 
only legitimate theatre, he is secretly 
just as pleased when the road show either 
flops or gets discouraged and never comes. 
If the road show does venture out and 
happens to drag the hungry theatre-goer 
into the barn despite all the local manager 
can do in the way of poor exploitation, 
the local mistake can take his 30 per cent 
of the gross and count it a good night. 
He can’t lose. When the legitimate house 
is dark, it is certain that the movie-house 
is bright. When the legitimate house is 
bright with a courageous road show, the 
local manager is bound to get something 
out of it, and every nickel he takes away 
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from the hard-working road company is 
so much velvet. 

The preparations the local manager 
makes to massacre the poor road show are 
enough to make the gods laugh. He sends 
down the janitor to take a few dabs at the 
dust that has been accumulating over 
everything for the past six months. The 
cover is taken off the jangling piano, and 
that part of the entertainment is cared 
for. The interior of the house has the 
delicious odor of an abandoned ware- 
house, and only the most innocent patron 
would think of wearing his best clothes 
for the evening of enjoyment. The wise 
would come outfitted in overalls and 
jumpers and fur coats, for it is not 
thought particularly sensible by the 
management to waste money on coal 
for an engagement that can’t possibly 
amount to anything. If there is any one 
thing legitimate theatrical entertainment 
requires it is the glamour of the theatre, 
and a road-show performance under 
present conditions has all the glamour of 
a coroner’s inquest in the basement of the 
city hall. 

The op’ry-house may be open only 
four times a year, and may be eating it- 
self to death with taxes and depreciation, 
but an individual who undertakes to pre- 
sent attractions on his own behalf will 
find himself confronted with a rent that 
will make him think he is trying to buy 
out the Metropolitan on a night when 
Marion Talley is singing. The small 
towns are ripe for a revolt that will 
bring them legitimate entertainment, but 
chances for results are small until they 
awake to the fact that the smug, smiling 
local manager who stands in the lobby of 
his movie-house and rubs his hands at the 
line outside is also the gentleman who is 
determined that they shall never see a 
real flesh-and-blood actor or actorine un- 
less the notable’s car should happen to 
break down on a motor trip through. 
When the small town gets wise to him, 
and when Broadway gets wise to itself, 
Albuquerque and the rest of them are 
going to get their first peep at the 
“drammer” as New York sees it. 

Which brings us back to Broadway, and 
gets me on to a favorite subject: the 
theatrical advance man. When I speak 
of the theatrical advance man, I feel like 
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apologizing to the local manager. When 
I speak of both of them in comparison 
with anything else, I think that Clarence 
Darrow is all wrong about capital pun- 
ishment. But I confine myself now to 
the advance man. 

He is supposed to be more or less in 
the nature of a genius and is expected to 
come along just far enough in advance of 
the troupe to get the local manager out of 
the doldrums. The manager in El Paso 
was telling me of a man out ahead of Paul 
Whiteman two years ago. Did he have 
any new publicity stuff to help the man- 
ager out with? No, he hadn’t, but he’d 
get him some. He’d write it himself, 
b’gosh. And he did—one dissertation on 
the fact that Paul made Victor records and 
was formerly at the Palais Royal. He 
gave one story which was to do for three 
El Paso papers, and disappeared. 

It isn’t an isolated case. I once met 
a train bearing a concert company, with 
the expectation of meeting the company 
manager and getting details straightened 
out that he wouldn’t deign to answer by 
wire. I failed in trying to pick him out of 
the crowd. All I could see was the star 
standing by his bags at the foot of the 
car steps, trying to count the pieces and 
get the members of the company to hotel 
buses without losing any of them. The 
company manager, I found, was up at 
the hotel taking a bath when the rest of 
the company landed. He was, from then 
till the show left, always the last man to 
be found. The company finally departed 
minus a bull-fiddle which reposed in its 
case resembling the crating for a steam- 
roller and was there three days later be- 
fore they thought to wire and get it out 
of the clutches of the janitor of our 
theatre who evidently thought it was the 
base for a proposed monument to David 
Belasco and hadn’t considered it worth 
mentioning to us. 

Which is only slightly better than the 
company which arrived in Albuquerque 
minus the wooden leg of the star, al- 
though said limb was the crux of the 
whole dramatic opus. How some com- 
panies ever get back to New York alive 
under the guidance they are intrusted to 
is one eternal mystery to me. 

I hope you’re not sitting there expect- 
ing me to offer something to cure this 
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terrible state of affairs. I’m just a small- 
town boy. I wouldn’t think of trying to 
advise the young Broadway gentlemen 
who look on us yokels as something about 
as important as a palm-leaf fan in a cy- 
clone. But the solution, in my view—if 
you insist on it—is the guarantee system 
such as is used by concert artists. If an 
agent can go out and sell Ruth St. Denis 
on a guarantee, he could surely do the 
same with, say, Ed Wynn’s “Grab Bag.” 
Pavlowa went traipsing all over the 
country for years with a company as big 
as a circus and didn’t seem to miss any 
meals from poverty. And when you 
come right down to it, dear readers, this 
ballet stuff isn’t what it’s cracked up to 
be with the men folks. One ballet is 
about a ten years’ plenty for most of 
them. 

As a matter of fact the thing I’m speak- 
ing of has been started without the Broad- 
way wisecrackers noticing it. While they 
have been bewailing the fact that busi- 
ness was poor in Akron, rotten in Osh- 
kosh, and almost extinct in Sapulpa, the 
concert managers have been reaching up 
and snatching away their choice head- 
liners as concert attractions. Charles L. 
Wagner was the first to realize the trend 
of theatrical affairs. It was he who 
weaned Will Rogers away from the Zieg- 
feld Follies and plumped him down on a 
bare concert stage. Will’s tour of 1925- 
26 was one of the sensations of the con- 
cert stage. Supported by the De Reszke 
singers, Will packed some of the biggest 
auditoriums in the land. He packed them 
on his first appearance and left them 
howling for a second. Last year, Mr. 
Wagner let it be known, it was only a 
question of selecting the best route. 
When Will sailed from New York on a 
five months’ trip abroad in an effort to 
alleviate the foreign debt burdens with 
part of the gravy of his late tour, he 
said that Broadway would see him in 
the future only for very brief periods. 
His only New York appearance last year 
was in Carnegie Hall. Real wealth for 
the artist is on the “road,” as it has 
always been, but it took Charles L. Wag- 
ner and Will Rogers to prove it to the 
Wise Boys. 

The thing has such immense possibili- 
ties that Elsie Janis has succumbed to it 























—also under the guidance of Mr. Wagner. 
She will be assisted by Robert Steel, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, operatic contralto, and 
Lauri and Daisy Kennedy, but it will be 
the same knock-out Elsie Janis act with 
which she has mopped up for years in 
vaudeville and in musical shows. The 
endeavor of Miss Janis may operate to 
set the theatrical big guns thinking. If 
the concert stage is going to join with the 
movies in taking away the big names of 
vaudeville and the legitimate stage, it 
will be necessary for steps to be taken. 
The Broadway gents may be forced to 
the realization that the road is still worth 
something to them after all. 

Paul Whiteman realized it and was 
wise enough to turn his back on Broadway 
and escort his band into the sticks for 
two long seasons. The receipts from his 
concerts were enormous and in addition 
he had the unalloyed pleasure of seeing 
his phonograph-record sales leap to new 
proportions. Where he had formerly 
been a New York star and a name, he was 
now a distinct personage and a drawing 
attraction of great power. He did that 
because he had the nerve to desert New 
York at the height of his fame. The 
great city has consequently seen little of 
him since, and there will undoubtedly be 
New Yorkers in abundance to tell you 
blithely of orchestras so far beyond 
Whiteman’s as to be apologetic about it. 
The profit, however, will all be on Paul’s 
side. With the United States supporting 
him, he can afford to wiggle a derisive 
thumb at Broadway. 

What Broadway has neglected to dis- 
cover is that it isn’t necessary to have a 
regular theatre for a regular show. Pav- 
lowa for years led her enormous company 
around the farm-circuit and probably 
played less than half of her engagements 
in theatres. What she did use were large 
public auditoriums. There, my dear, 
patient friends, is the nub of the whole 
thing! Every city of any consequence 
nowadays has a civic auditorium. Either 
that or a high-school or college audito- 
rium. Where a theatre of highly respecta- 
ble size will seat 1,200, an auditorium will 
rarely seat less than 2,000, and more often 
will have capacity of at least 3,500. 
There are literally hundreds of such pub- 
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lic halls in towns you couldn’t find on a 
map. And, oh! what a difference those 
few thousand seats make in the box- 
office check-up ! 

Broadway says the road is dead and 
gone—to return no more. In answer to 
which Chaliapin forms his own opera 
company for a tour in the “Barber of 
Seville,” and has a year’s booking almost 
a year in advance. He asks—and seem- 
ingly gets—the modest sum of $8,000 for 
one performance. In the face of all the 
wails that surround him, Frank T. 
Kintzing forms the Manhattan Opera 
company with Tamaki Miura as the 
star, assisted by a full company and 
orchestra and the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
ballet, and sells dates so fast his head 
swims. 

The “road” has been dying for years, 
say the Broadway entrepreneurs, and all 
the while Fortune Gallo with his San 
Carlo Opera company has been building 
something which closely resembles his 
first name. He starts with a short season 
in New York—principally for the pres- 
tige of it, I suppose—and then disappears 
into the wilds with his troupe. Before he 
disappears, however, he has booked his 
entire trip in advance, most of the en- 
gagements to fairly healthy guarantees 
backed by the wealth of the best people 
in strange-sounding towns you have never 
heard of. 

There is one Broadway manager who 
still has faith in the road, I refer to George 
C. Tyler, who, several years ago, sent 
out an all-star company in “The Rivals,” 
headed by Mrs. Fiske. It was a resound- 
ing success because Mr. Tyler used his 
head in fashioning a new idea. It con- 
sisted in sending Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
several weeks in advance of the company 
to lecture before women’s clubs and civic 
organizations. It was a new idea and it 
worked admirably. So admirably that 
Mr. Tyler could keep out his expensive 
company for two years, and break theatre 
records in many parts of the country. 
But even with that example before them 
the Wise Boys of Gotham refused to wake 
up. 
I say nothing here of the regular con- 
cert artists who have for years been reap- 
ing the small-town harvest. John Mc- 
Cormack, for example, asks and gets a 
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an electrician, and a manager—a total 
of twenty-three. The Farrar company 
had sixteen in the cast, a ballet of four 
and an orchestra of about twenty—an 
orchestra so large that the bull fiddler 
did his stuff from the front of one of the 
lower boxes. This looks like a flock of 
people to haul around, but Miss Farrar 
seemed to do it without loss of dignity or 
need of sacrificing her private car. 

I give these figures on the gross receipts 
because some time ago Isaw ina New York 
theatrical sheet awed words to the effect 
that Michael Arlen’s “These Charming 
People” played its try-out in Hartford, 
Conn., to a gross of $2,400, which was con- 
sidered “such a much” as money goes as 
to cause imminent swooning on the part 
of the theatrical wisecrackers, and to 
bring forth the hilarious witticism that 
it was a shame Mr. Dillingham hadn’t 
allowed the company to play out the 
season in Hartford. And all that hulla- 
baloo about $2,400! 

New Mexico, you know, is supposed to 
be broke. And then the wild ribaldry 
about $2,400 in Hartford. Why, if we 
ever get a real good year out here we'll 
have to hold the shows—if we ever get 
any—in the ball park. We could do that 
very thing, too, if you come right down 
to it, but ’ll not bother you here with 
accounts of the world’s most wonderful 
climate. 

I can hear my friends sniff at the 
idea of comparing the St. Denis company 
of twenty-three with a Broadway mu- 
sical show. To which I answer that 
John Philip Sousa played here under my 
management a year ago, and Sousa car- 
ried close to a hundred men—all of 
them drawing as much every Saturday 
night as the general run of performers in 
a musical show. Sousa did $6,100 in 
Albuquerque in two shows—which should 
do a little something in the way of pro- 
viding pocket-money for the march king. 
I’m told that Sousa netted over $125,- 
ooo the year before. Netted, mind you, 
after paying $60,000 railroad fares, $20,- 
coo Pullman fares, and $20,000 baggage 
charges. Of course, Sousa is a house- 
hold name. You bet he is! He takes 
good care to see that he continues to be 
one. In other words, he realizes that 
New York is after all just one big city 





in a nation and that there are millions 
of people who wouldn’t know a New York 
newspaper from a bag of tripe and who 
never heard of Billboard or Variety. It 
takes a whaling big play to get general 
notice outside of New York. Only a few 
of them, such as Frank Bacon with 
“Lightnin’” or “Abie’s Irish Rose,” ever 
do it. 

If Sousa stayed in New York all year, 
he’d soon notice the difference in the 
sticks. A very charming lady from New 
York tried to convince me last fall that 
we weren’t getting much to hurrah about 
when Sousa’s date here was announced. 
She said Franko and Goldman in New 
York had bands of far greater merit. I 
didn’t agree with her in the least, but it 
made it even more plain to me that New 
York doesn’t really amount to three half- 
witted screeches any more with the 
smaller towns. Mention Goldman or 
Franko in the same breath with Sousa in 
any of a thousand American towns and 
you'll get nothing but smiles for your 
effort. You won’t get violence because 
nobody will have heard of Franko or 
Goldman in the first place, and will sim- 
ply think that you’re overcoming an 
early dumbness and were blossoming 
forth as something of a wit. 

But to get back to the musical-show 
thing. There are two boys in New York 
who seem to have awakened from a long 
sleep. These gentlemen—speak it loudly 
—are Thompson and Archer, who turned 
out “Little Jesse James” a few years 
back. You probably never heard of the 
show, but you’ll remember a song en- 
titled “I Love You” which after its three 
billionth repetition threatened to nause- 
ate the nation. That was from “Little 
Jesse James.” I didn’t see the show but 
they say that Thompson and Archer 
battled around until they got somebody 
to back them with a small chorus of 
hoofers, a small jazz band in the pit in- 
stead of the regular cumbersome theatre 
orchestra, and a few principals of worth 
rather than of reputation. 

It was a comparatively cheap show to 
put on, and very little was spent for 
elaborate hangings or costumes. What 
they aimed for was speed, cleverness, and 
humor. I know it only from hearsay, but 
all tidings reaching my ears are to the 
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effect that the young gentlemen knocked 
them over. And there, ladies and gentle- 
men, it seems to me, is the secret of the 
conquest of the road. Why try to drag 
around a flock of worn-out show girls 
when the stages of the hinterland haven’t 
room for them anyhow? A good small 
chorus, a small orchestra, three or four 
jokes, and a few good principals to work 
them over—and the road show can take a 
laugh at the railroads and the Pullman 
company and salt away something sub- 
stantial every Saturday night. I don’t 
believe there is the slightest doubt about 
it. 

I say it can be done even under the old 
system of booking road shows and with- 
out taking into consideration certain 
things I am going to bring out a little 
later in this article. I say it can be done 
even with a knowledge of the terrible 
human beings the New York booking 
managers have to deal with in the small 
towns. They are, I'll admit, awful. I 
speak now of the local managers, who in 
addition to being stupid are also apt to 
be maliciously and deep-seatedly preju- 
diced against the road show from business 
reasons. 

Either the small-town manager owns 
the only opera-house in the city, or he 
controls the legitimate house—keeping it 
closed—and operates it in connection 
with a movie-house which is very much 
open. If he owns the sole show-house, it 
is used also for movies and cannot be se- 
cured except on off nights. That means 
that holidays and Saturdays and Sun- 
days—in the West—are dead in that 
house so far as road shows are concerned. 
If he owns the movie-house and also the 
only legitimate theatre, he is secretly 
just as pleased when the road show either 
flops or gets discouraged and never comes. 
If the road show does venture out and 
happens to drag the hungry theatre-goer 
into the barn despite all the local manager 
can do in the way of poor exploitation, 
the local mistake can take his 30 per cent 
of the gross and count it a good night. 
He can’t lose. When the legitimate house 
is dark, it is certain that the movie-house 
is bright. When the legitimate house is 
bright with a courageous road show, the 
local manager is bound to get something 
out of it, and every nickel he takes away 
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from the hard-working road company is 
so much velvet. 

The preparations the local manager 
makes to massacre the poor road show are 
enough to make the gods laugh. He sends 
down the janitor to take a few dabs at the 
dust that has been accumulating over 
everything for the past six months. The 
cover is taken off the jangling piano, and 
that part of the entertainment is cared 
for. The interior of the house has the 
delicious odor of an abandoned ware- 
house, and only the most innocent patron 
would think of wearing his best clothes 
for the evening of enjoyment. The wise 
would come outfitted in overalls and 
jumpers and fur coats, for it is not 
thought particularly sensible by the 
management to waste money on coal 
for an engagement that can’t possibly 
amount to anything. If there is any one 
thing legitimate theatrical entertainment 
requires it is the glamour of the theatre, 
and a road-show performance under 
present conditions has all the glamour of 
a coroner’s inquest in the basement of the 
city hall. 

The op’ry-house may be open only 
four times a year, and may be eating it- 
self to death with taxes and depreciation, 
but an individual who undertakes to pre- 
sent attractions on his own behalf will 
find himself confronted with a rent that 
will make him think he is trying to buy 
out the Metropolitan on a night when 
Marion Talley is singing. The small 
towns are ripe for a revolt that will 
bring them legitimate entertainment, but 
chances for results are small until they 
awake to the fact that the smug, smiling 
local manager who stands in the lobby of 
his movie-house and rubs his hands at the 
line outside is also the gentleman who is 
determined that they shall never see a 
real flesh-and-blood actor or actorine un- 
less the notable’s car should happen to 
break down on a motor trip through. 
When the small town gets wise to him, 
and when Broadway gets wise to itself, 
Albuquerque and the rest of them are 
going to get their first peep at the 
“drammer” as New York sees it. 

Which brings us back to Broadway, and 
gets me en to a favorite subject: the 
theatrical advance man. When I speak 


of the theatrical advance man, I feel like 
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apologizing to the local manager. When 
I speak of both of them in comparison 
with anything else, I think that Clarence 
Darrow is all wrong about capital pun- 
ishment. But I confine myself now to 
the advance man. 

He is supposed to be more or less in 
the nature of a genius and is expected to 
come along just far enough in advance of 
the troupe to get the local manager out of 
the doldrums. The manager in El Paso 
was telling me of a man out ahead of Paul 
Whiteman two years ago. Did he have 
any new publicity stuff to help the man- 
ager out with? No, he hadn’t, but he’d 
get him some. He’d write it himself, 
b’gosh. And he did—one dissertation on 
the fact that Paul made Victor records and 
was formerly at the Palais Royal. He 
gave one story which was to do for three 
E] Paso papers, and disappeared. 

It isn’t an isolated case. I once met 
a train bearing a concert company, with 
the expectation of meeting the company 
manager and getting details straightened 
out that he wouldn’t deign to answer by 
wire. I failed in trying to pick him out of 
the crowd. All I could see was the star 
standing by his bags at the foot of the 
car steps, trying to count the pieces and 
get the members of the company to hotel 
buses without losing any of them. The 
company manager, I found, was up at 
the hotel taking a bath when the rest of 
the company landed. He was, from then 
till the show left, always the last man to 
be found. The company finally departed 
minus a bull-fiddle which reposed in its 
case resembling the crating for a steam- 
roller and was there three days later be- 
fore they thought to wire and get it out 
of the clutches of the janitor of our 
theatre who evidently thought it was the 
base for a proposed monument to David 
Belasco and hadn’t considered it worth 
mentioning to us. 

Which is only slightly better than the 
company which arrived in Albuquerque 
minus the wooden leg of the star, al- 
though said limb was the crux of the 
whole dramatic opus. How some com- 


panies ever get back to New York alive 
under the guidance they are intrusted to 
is one eternal mystery to me. 

I hope you’re not sitting there expect- 
ing me to offer something to cure this 
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terrible state of affairs. I’m just a small- 
town boy. I wouldn’t think of trying to 
advise the young Broadway gentlemen 
who look on us yokels as something about 
as important as a palm-leaf fan in a cy- 
clone. But the solution, in my view—if 
you insist on it—is the guarantee system 
such as is used by concert artists. If an 
agent can go out and sell Ruth St. Denis 
on a guarantee, he could surely do the 
same with, say, Ed Wynn’s “Grab Bag.” 
Pavlowa went traipsing all over the 
country for years with a company as big 
as a circus and didn’t seem to miss any 
meals from poverty. And when you 
come right down to it, dear readers, this 
ballet stuff isn’t what it’s cracked up to 
be with the men folks. One ballet is 
about a ten years’ plenty for most of 
them. 

As a matter of fact the thing I’m speak- 
ing of has been started without the Broad- 
way wisecrackers noticing it. While they 
have been bewailing the fact that busi- 
ness was poor in Akron, rotten in Osh- 
kosh, and almost extinct in Sapulpa, the 
concert managers have been reaching up 
and snatching away their choice head- 
liners as concert attractions. Charles L. 
Wagner was the first to realize the trend 
of theatrical affairs. It was he who 
weaned Will Rogers away from the Zieg- 
feld Follies and plumped him down on a 
bare concert stage. Will’s tour of 1925- 
26 was one of the sensations of the con- 
cert stage. Supported by the De Reszke 
singers, Will packed some of the biggest 
auditoriums in the land. He packed them 
on his first appearance and left them 
howling for a second. Last year, Mr. 
Wagner let it be known, it was only a 
question of selecting the best route. 
When Will sailed from New York on a 
five months’ trip abroad in an effort to 
alleviate the foreign debt burdens with 
part of the gravy of his late tour, he 
said that Broadway would see him in 
the future only for very brief periods. 
His only New York appearance last year 
was in Carnegie Hall. Real wealth for 
the artist is on the “road,” as it has 
always been, but it took Charles L. Wag- 
ner and Will Rogers to prove it to the 
Wise Boys. 

The thing has such immense possibili- 
ties that Elsie Janis has succumbed to it 
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—also under the guidance of Mr. Wagner. 
She will be assisted by Robert Steel, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, operatic contralto, and 
Lauri and Daisy Kennedy, but it will be 
the same knock-out Elsie Janis act with 
which she has mopped up for years in 
vaudeville and in musical shows. The 
endeavor of Miss Janis may operate to 
set the theatrical big guns thinking. If 
the concert stage is going to join with the 
movies in taking away the big names of 
vaudeville and the legitimate stage, it 
will be necessary for steps to be taken. 
The Broadway gents may be forced to 
the realization that the road is still worth 
something to them after all. 

Paul Whiteman realized it and was 
wise enough to turn his back on Broadway 
and escort his band into the sticks for 
two long seasons. The receipts from his 
concerts were enormous and in addition 
he had the unalloyed pleasure of seeing 
his phonograph-record sales leap to new 
proportions. Where he had formerly 
been a New York star and a name, he was 
now a distinct personage and a drawing 
attraction of great power. He did that 
because he had the nerve to desert New 
York at the height of his fame. The 
great city has consequently seen little of 
him since, and there will undoubtedly be 
New Yorkers in abundance to tell you 
blithely of orchestras so far beyond 
Whiteman’s as to be apologetic about it. 
The profit, however, will all be on Paul’s 
side. With the United States supporting 
him, he can afford to wiggle a derisive 
thumb at Broadway. 

What Broadway has neglected to dis- 
cover is that it isn’t necessary to have a 
regular theatre for a regular show. Pav- 
lowa for years led her enormous company 
around the farm-circuit and probably 
played less than half of her engagements 
in theatres. What she did use were large 
public auditoriums. There, my dear, 
patient friends, is the nub of the whole 
thing! Every city of any consequence 
nowadays has a civic auditorium. Either 
that or a high-school or college audito- 
rium. Where a theatre of highly respecta- 
ble size will seat 1,200, an auditorium will 
rarely seat less than 2,000, and more often 
will have capacity of at least 3,500. 
There are literally hundreds of such pub- 


lic halls in towns you couldn’t find on a 
map. And, oh! what a difference those 
few thousand seats make in the box- 
office check-up ! 

Broadway says the road is dead and 
gone—to return no more. In answer to 
which Chaliapin forms his own opera 
company for a tour in the “Barber of 
Seville,” and has a year’s booking almost 
a year in advance. He asks—and seem- 
ingly gets—the modest sum of $8,000 for 
one performance. In the face of all the 
wails that surround him, Frank T. 
Kintzing forms the Manhattan Opera 
company with Tamaki Miura as the 
star, assisted by a full company and 
orchestra and the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
ballet, and sells dates so fast his head 
swims. 

The “road” has been dying for years, 
say the Broadway entrepreneurs, and all 
the while Fortune Gallo with his San 
Carlo Opera company has been building 
something which closely resembles his 
first name. He starts with a short season 
in New York—principally for the pres- 
tige of it, I suppose—and then disappears 
into the wilds with his troupe. Before he 
disappears, however, he has booked his 
entire trip in advance, most of the en- 
gagements to fairly healthy guarantees 
backed by the wealth of the best people 
in strange-sounding towns you have never 
heard of. 

There is one Broadway manager who 
still has faith in the road. I refer toGeorge 
C. Tyler, who, several years ago, sent 
out an all-star company in “ The Rivals,” 
headed by Mrs. Fiske. It was a resound- 
ing success because Mr. Tyler used his 
head in fashioning a new idea. It con- 
sisted in sending Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
several weeks in advance of the company 
to lecture before women’s clubs and civic 
organizations. It was a new idea and it 
worked admirably. So admirably that 
Mr. Tyler could keep out his expensive 
company for two years, and break theatre 
records in many parts of the country. 
But even with that example before them 
the Wise Boys of Gotham refused to wake 
up. 

I say nothing here of the regular con- 
cert artists who have for years been reap- 
ing the small-town harvest. John Mc- 
Cormack, for example, asks and gets a 
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guarantee of $5,000 for one performance 
in any city that craves the magic of his 
voice. Galli-Curci gets but little less. 
Madame Schumann-Heinck, the grand 
old woman of the concert stage, the 
wonder of the ages, the beloved favorite 
of literally millions of Americans who 
have never heard of Mr. Gatti-Cassaza 
and know only faintly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, goes over the country playing 
to capacity audiences year after year. 

These are only a few of the big names. 
There are hundreds of other artists who 
make yearly fortunes entertaining the 
yokels of the hinterland. They have 
been doing it under the guidance of 
women’s clubs and civic organizations and 
well-intentioned individuals, all during 
the sad years while the Broadway best 
minds have been lamenting that the 
theatre is confined exclusively to New 
York, with a mild offshoot still able to 
function in Chicago. 

Why can’t legitimate theatrical at- 
tractions be sold and booked under the 
same plan of guarantee and percentage 
that applies to concert attractions? Is it 
because of a belief that the people of this 
great land prefer Chaliapin to Al Jolson 
or Pavlowa to Marilynn Miller? Control 
your laughter. 

I pay pretty close attention to the New 
York weekly grosses, and I notice that 
plenty of shows consider a $15,000 week- 
ly gross something of a money-maker. 
Many get along with less and prosper. 


SUMMER LAWN-PARTY 


On top of that they have theatre rents 
so much higher than railroad fares and 
Pullman fares as to be a jest. If the New 
York managers will take the hint and put 
out small musical productions or good 
dramatic productions with drapes and 
hangings instead of costly and cumber- 
some wooden sets and with a cast of 
twenty instead of one hundred, they can 
make a clean-up. I particularly mention 
the musical show because it is a certain 
draw, and because if the idea would work 
with the musical show the problem of the 
road would be solved. 

Show us a musical with’six jazz boys in 
the pit and six steppers in the chorus and 
two good mediumly well-known princi- 
pals, and we'll show you a pot of gold 
for somebody. I'll personally take two 
nights of any musical show I’ve ever 
heard of, and I’ll guarantee it enough so 
that the troupe won’t have to be billeted 
on members of the parish while awaiting 
a ticket from home. 

All this in Albuquerque, N. M., mind 
you, where a little less than nothing 
is to be expected. What a real show 
would do elsewhere you can figure from 
that—provided of course that the Bright 
Boys of Broadway forget practically 
everything they ever heard and give their 
brains a chance to whirl on their own 
behalf. Which is providing quite a bit, 
I'll admit. And which brings me to the 
conclusion that it isn’t the “road” that’s 
so much dead as the New York managers. 
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FOSTER DAMON 


Tue tables placed about the green 
Glow in the dark beneath the trees, 
Unconscious copies of the moon; 
And violins are heard between 

The tinkling silver and the breeze, 
Playing an amorous new tune. ... 


Within her brain, unspoken quips 











Lose all their veiled, malicious sting, 
Make themselves gentle, wholly fade; 
She dreams with still half-parted lips, 
A single finger following 

The veining of her new brocade. 
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Grandfather’s Dog 


BY THOMAS BOYD 


Author of “ Through the Wheat,” “Samuel Drummond,” etc. 





Z|OBODY but grand- 
father remembered 
when it was that the 
pup had first come to 
the little green house 
—it was so long ago. 
But then it was ex- 
pected of grandfather 
to remember dates; not that he had any 
particular reason or practical use for doing 
so, but just that he had (like so many Ohio 
farmers of the older generation) estab- 
lished a reputation for exact recollection 
of the time of happenings which in any 
way concerned him or his family. Caress- 
ing his short red beard—in which there 
was more gray than actually showed— 
with a slow hand and peering abstractedly 
out of his age-dimmed eyes he could dig 
out of his memory the fact that it had 
been on a Thursday, years ago, that Gyp, 
the long-deceased mare, had sprained her 
left fore leg; or that the time when the 
Maumee River, in the whole history of the 
county, bloated the greatest was on the 3d 
of April in ’97. 

Grandfather’s mind was a kind of store- 
house for many unessential facts; and the 
little green house, which was all the prop- 
erty left him after years of sod-breaking, 
timber-clearing, and land-cultivation, and 
in which he and grandmother lived alone, 
was used more or less as a storeroom by 
his children. They had all gone away and 
were, with the exception of Martha Ade- 
laide, the eldest daughter, all living in 
cities. But they had been born and 
brought up on the farm, on the farm out 
in the northwest corner of the county 
where grandfather had _ stubbornly 
ploughed virgin ground before the days 
of the Civil War. 

Aunt Martha, whose son Frederick was 
as old as she had been when she married 
his father, now lived out on the farm, and 
it was known as The Gierke Place. In 
earlier days it had been called Sam Drum- 
mond’s place—Samuel Drummond being 
grandfather, and Franz Gierke being Aunt 














Martha’s husband, who had bought the 
farm at a low price after grandfather had 
put a mortgage on it and couldn’t pay the 
interest. But Aunt Elizabeth was in Chi- 
cago; Aunt Nancy and Aunt Caroline 
were living in Toledo, up the Maumee 
River about forty miles. 

It was from Aunt Nancy that the pup 
had come. Already past its youth when 
she decided to get rid of it, the passing 
years did not make it younger. Aunt 
Nancy had concluded to send it down to 
the little green house after a vexing acci- 
dent one night in the dark streets of To- 
ledo in which it had lost its tail. A street- 
car, in some strange fashion, had caught 
the pup as he was trotting across the 
pavement in front of the flat building, the 
crushing wheels leaving nothing but a 
ragged, bleeding stump. And in mystified 
pain he had limped howling up the steps 
in the middle of the night and whined un- 
til the door was opened. 

It is easy to recall how Aunt Nancy 
had gazed mournfully in the gaslight at 
the blood-marked path; on the anguished, 
pleading eyes, and the painfully wagging 
stump. And though she was a sentimen- 
tal person, it is difficult to know whether 
vexation or pity was uppermost in her 
heart. Even then the pup was old and a 
care. He was sent off to grandmother’s 
house, where many decrepit things from 
the children found themselves when they 
were just a little bit too good to be thrown 
away. 

Grandfather welcomed the pup to the 
little green house. He was not talkative 
about it, but you could tell he liked the 
pup to be there from the way he would 
scratch the top of its black, short-furred 
head; and sometimes he made remarks to 
the slowly blinking eyes of the pup as it 
lay with its narrow jaw resting on its 
crossed forepaws. 

Out to the garden which lay between 
the back door and the disused canal which 
ran behind the house the pup would fol- 
low grandfather in the planting or grow- 
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ing months; sometimes he would sniff, 
then scratch furiously at a hole in the 
ground, or stand militant guard at a rat’s 
ingress into the smoke-house, which ad- 
joined the woodshed. 

But as time went on and grandmother’s 
white hair grew thinner over her pink 
scalp, and grandfather’s short beard 
turned frostier, the pup was less of a worry 
to the rats and moles. In winters he 
stayed in the settin’-room close to the big 
Jewell base-burner with its nickel fenders 
and mica squares, through which the hot 
coals showed a rosy, comfortable glow. 
He worried bones with less fervor but 
with the same persistency as before. In 
summers he lay on the narrow front porch 
where he (like grandfather) could watch 
all the carriages that raised dust on the 
gravel pike. There he would remain, his 
pointed nose supported by a weary black 
paw, motionless even when the flies came 
within a tantalizing distance of his jaws. 

Then there came a time when the pup 
disregarded bones completely. He no 
longer bothered about burying them, even 
the choicest ones. It was as if he had said 
to himself: “‘There’s no sense in that. 
I’ll never have any use for bones again. 
I even have trouble with chicken-bones. 
Why bury them!” And grandmother 
had to soak the pup’s food in milk or 
water and put it in a little granite pan 
out on the back porch. Grandmother 
herself was not very active. Years of 
household cares, churning butter, milk- 
ing cows, standing all day over a hot 
cook-stove with a baby tugging at her 
skirts, had left little of the gay, slim girl 
in grandmother. 

One day the pup, whose own hair had 
grown gray, disregarded even the tender 
morsels which were set before him in the 
granite dish, when he was indifferent to 
all food. And as this continued, grand- 
mother said with her usual sigh: “Sam, 
I guess you better put that dog out of the 
way. He’s starvin’ to death. It’s only 
common humanity to put an end to him.” 

Grandfather scratched his head at the 
side where the hair was a tuft of white. 
“Now, Matt, don’t you worry. That 
dog’ll be all right in no time.” 

Winter was not far away. Already the 
red and gold leaves of the maples were 
underfoot ; already the sun was setting 


early in the evenings, and the nights 
were cold and left white hoar frost on the 
ground. Grandmother said flatly: “I 
don’t want any ailing dog around these 
premises. There’s no sense in it. Put him 
out of his misery and have it over with.” 

“Why, Matt,” said grandfather weak- 
ly, “that pup’ll be as spry as a kitten in 
a little while. He’ll be all right,” he said 
hopefully. 

“Spry as a kitten,” scoffed grand- 
mother. “He looks it. Anybody with a 
lick of sense could tell by looking at his 
eyes that he was nearly blind. They’re 
shut most all of the time. You’re not 
helping the dog by being chicken-hearted, 
you’re only pampering yourself. You 
just get a little bottle of chloroform, and 
itll all be over with before he knows any- 
thing about it.” 

“Matt,” said grandfather, “that’s 
downright hard-hearted.” But he knew 
he would do it. Grandmother would keep 
pestering him until he did. And she 
would threaten to do it herself; when she 
did that it always seemed to aggravate 
the situation in grandfather’s mind. 


He got the bottle of chloroform and 
approached his duty with loathing. 
“The devil and Tom Thumb,” he mut- 
tered. “That poor little pup.” He had 
the bottle in his hand. There was also 
a fluffy ball of cotton which he would 
saturate and then put it with the dog 
under the wash-tub in the back yard. 

Over beyond the row of dead sun- 
flowers by the fence which separated his 
lot from the property of his next-door 
neighbor the evening sky was streaked 
with deep shades. It was Indian summer, 
and there was a mellowness and sweet- 
ness in the air that was somehow like the 
smell of a stone cellar filled with apples 
when the door is opened. And in the 
dusk grandfather carried the old wash- 
tub from the back porch and set it down 
on the hard bare earth. 

But then his hateful job was just be- 
gun. The next thing was to fetch the 
pup. Going back into the house, he found 
the pup beneath the stove, where it had 
crawled as if in protection from danger. 

“Hyuh, pup; hyuh pup,” he called, 
and felt like a criminal as the pup looked 
on him with bleared, reproachful eyes. 
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Nevertheless, it got up and followed him 
through the settin’-room, the kitchen, and 
out on the back porch, limping a little from 
stiffness. 

Grandfather said, “Plague on it” 
(which sounded like Play Gone It), and 
lifted up one side of the wash-tub; he 
called gruffly: ‘““Here now, hop under 
there.” 

Trustingly, the pup limped under the 
upraised tub, made a lazy half-circle and 
lay down. Grandfather slowly saturated 
the cotton with the chloroform, emptying 
the bottle. At last he lowered the wash- 
tub on the soaked wad which he had 
dropped close to the pup’s nose. Then 
he stood there for a few minutes and 
waited to hear if the pup would make 
any attempts to break free of his suffocat- 
ing place. 

“Tf he takes it quietly,” grandfather 
muttered, “I'll just let it go. But if I 
hear him whining and scratching around, 
by thunder I'll kick that tub into the 
middle of next week, and Matt can say 
what she had a mind to.” 

He stood by for a while, tempted to 
lift up the tub and discover what had 
happened. But to have done so would 
have undone all of the work which he had 
so far accomplished. . . At last he 
turned away and went to the back porch 
and into the house. 

Grandfather didn’t eat very much that 
night for supper, even though grand- 
mother had made dumplings to be cooked 
with the boiling beef, a dish of which he 
was especially fond. He was no more 
partial to dumplings than to a number of 
other kinds of food; but, as he always 
said, there was to be mentioned in favor 
of dumplings the fact that they were soft 
and did not require a great deal of chew- 
ing. 

Grandmother kept a disapproving eye 
on him across the red-and-white checked 
table-cloth; in all their many years to- 
gether she had never failed to become 
piqued when his appetite was sluggish. 
For she took it as a personal reflection if 
any one who sat at her table did not eat 
until all of the food had disappeared. It 
was embarrassing for grandfather in this 
particular evening. 

They had their supper in the kitchen, 
by lamplight. And there were mountain- 
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ous banks of soft shadows outside the 
window. Grandfather’s beard moved 
rhythmically and slowly. Now and again 
he would be utterly still and his dim blue 
eyes would stare vacuously in front of 
him toward the window. 

This did not pass grandmother’s no- 
tice. She said: “Now what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

And grandfather replied uneasily: 
“Why, nothing. Nothing at all.” 

Of course grandmother knew there was 
something the matter; she also knew what 
it was. “Thinking about that dog! I 
never saw such a man in all my born days. 
You take on just likea baby.” There was 
a certain sharpness in her tone, calculated 
to rouse him out of his foolishness. 

But grandfather did not answer. And 
they finished their supper in silence. 
Afterward grandfather went into the 
settin’-room and lowered himself on the 
cushion which lay at the bottom of the 
big easy chair which stood by the outside 
window. Grandmother stayed in the 
kitchen, clearing off the table and wash- 
ing the evening dishes. She could be 
heard, as always, padding heavily about 
on the pine floor as she dried the cups and 
saucers and plates and carried them to 
the cherrywood cupboard. 

Grandfather sat back in his armchair 
and stared out of the window where the 
unpaved street was barely distinguishable 
in the deepening night. Patently, he was 
thinking about the pup, thinking of it as a 
poor little devil and wondering what could 
have got into him that he would dosucha 
thing. Taking away the life of that harm- 
less little pup! 

“Sam!” The voice came from the 
kitchen. Grandfather had heard it too 
often not to know what it meant. The 
dish-water was ready to be emptied. 
That was his part of the work each eve- 
ning. He got up slowly and went into 
the kitchen. ‘All right!” he said, as if to 
forestall a repeated command. 

“Be sure to throw it ’way out,” said 
grandmother. “I don’t want any pud- 
dles of water right next to the back door.” 

“IT reckon I know that much by this 


time,” grandfather growled good-hu- 
moredly. But he didn’t possess a very 


good humor at the moment. Walking 
out some distance from the porch he 
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swept the dish-water widely upon the 
ground with a great swish-sh-sh which 
had an ominous sound in the still, clear 
night. Then he stood silent and motion- 
less, listening for any slight scuffle or 
moan which might come from the wash- 
tub. 

He heard not the slightest of sounds. 
“Thunderation!” he muttered as he 
turned and carried the empty dish-pan 
into the kitchen. 

Slowly he seated himself in his chair, 
his knees lengthened out before him, his 
hands slack on the broad arms. Those 
hands were rough and had knotted blue 
veins showing through the fine hair on 
the back of them, and square, stubby 
fingers. His axe gripped in those hands 
and whistling through the air, he had 
felled more trees in his lifetime than he 
could have counted. And he had busted 
a good deal of sod, enough to take in fifty 
of the little plots the size of the one which 
he now owned. 

But—so he sometimes said—he didn’t 
amount to much any more. He just 
puttered around this little green house 
and vegetable-garden, rarely ever doing a 
full day’s work since his sixty-fifth birth- 
day had come and departed. It seemed 
as if there wasn’t much work for a man 
of his age to be had. Nobody wanted 
him. Sometimes, when grandmother 
scolded because he sat in the house for so 
long that he seemed to have become a 
part of the chair, he would venture forth 
in search of a job. And now and then he 
would find something to do: cutting up a 
pile of wood and cording it for some man 
whose employment kept him away from 
home all day, helping in John Kitson’s 
cooper shop, or hauling some light load 
for somebody who did not require a dray. 
But in the main he just sat in the house 
and lived on what few dollars he had to 
his name, helped out occasionally by one 
of his daughters, by Martha Adelaide 
who, nearly every Saturday when she 
came into market, brought her parents 
a pound of butter or a sack of potatoes. 
Sometimes she would bring a ham. 
Grandfather would hang it in the smoke- 
house which he had made of part of the 
woodshed. Grandmother kept a coopful 


of chickens, and unless company came too 
often she gathered a basketful of eggs 
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nearly every week. Elizabeth, who was 
working in a hospital in Chicago, often 
sent small sums of money with instruc- 
tions for “mother to buy this” or for 
“daddy to buy that.” And Nancy’s hus- 
band, now that she had got a good, reliable 
man, would occasionally buy grandfather 
a box of his favorite Virginia cheroots or 
mail a box of candy for grandmother. Ex- 
cept for those events grandfather had lit- 
tle to look forward to. His world was 
either close at hand or far away, with 
nothing in the middle distance. 

Grandmother came in and sat down 
slowly in her wicker rocker, which was 
low-seated enough for her to rest her feet 
comfortably on the floor. Picking up the 
evening newspaper, The Democrat, with a 
sigh, she peered through her gold-rimmed 
spectacles at the print while grandfather 
sat motionless by the window. 

They had achieved a kind of silent 
communion during their long life to- 
gether, a way of knowing what the other 
was thinking about, of knowing without 
asking; which was possibly intuitive, but 
somewhat explainable in that from many 
years of acquaintance they knew what 
the other would think and do under a 
given condition. And now grandmother, 
sitting in her rocker by the table on which 
the kerosene-lamp rested, lowered the 
paper to her generous lap and said: “I'll 
declare, Sam, if you ain’t the biggest 
goose I ever knew in my born days.” 

Grandfather reared back his grizzled 
head so that his reddish-gray beard stood 
out truculently. “Now what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“The way you fret about that pup. I 
swan to man if you don’t just take on the 
same as if it had been a human being.” 

Grandfather thumped rhythmically on 
the arm of his chair for an answer. No 
doubt that he was worrying about the 
pup. It had been a sin and a shame for 
him to have taken away the life of the 
poor little thing, so pitiful and friendly. 
He could recall the times, years before, 
when it had gone burrowing after moles 
in the back yard, and caught them too; 
when it had cleaned the rats out of the 
woodshed. And the little pup had al- 
ways been so friendly, wagging its stump 
of a tail as if it would make up for the 
shortcoming by its fervor, thrusting its 
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cold, black nose into your hand for sym- 
pathy and appreciation. 

Grandmother said: “I suppose you 
would rather have had that pup sick all 
winter, not being able to crawl a foot 
away from the stove. I suppose you 
think it would have been better off that 
way than to die a nice easy way like being 
chloroformed ?”’ 

Grandfather scratched his beard in 
vexation. “Well, I guess I would. It 
don’t sound reasonable, maybe, but that’s 
exactly what I'd like to see. That poor 
little pup could lie in front of that stove 
all winter long and never budge and I 
wouldn’t say a word against it.” 

Grandmother exclaimed, “My con- 
science! You take on like a five-year- 
old!” and lifted up The Democrat and 
continued her reading of the Personal 
Items. 

So far as she was concerned the discus- 
sion was ended. But grandfather con- 
tinued to brood. He scarcely spoke dur- 
ing the rest of the evening. His beard 
remained sunk on the lapels of his worn 
coat, his faded eyes staring blankly into 
the shadows of the room. And thus the 
evening passed, and the hands of the old 
clock on the mantel came round to nine. 
That was the hour for retiring, as they 
always called the bedtime hour. 

Grandmother folded up the paper and 
laid it on the table. She said: “Well?” 
to let grandfather know that she was going 
to bed and that she expected him to follow 
her. She did not like to have any one sit 
up in the house after she had gone to her 
bedroom; it seemed as if the day were in- 
complete. . . . Grandfather waited up to 
blow out the light. And when, the little 
green house in darkness, he settled him- 
self between the quilts and the feather- 
bed, his last words for the night were: 
“That poor little pup.” He heard the 
crowing of the Leghorn rooster from the 
chicken-coop before he went to sleep. 

But in the morning he was dressed by 
six o’clock, out in the kitchen building a 
fire in the cook-stove for grandmother to 
make breakfast. And after the flames 
were roaring and he had filled the tea- 
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kettle and set it on the stove to heat, he 
stepped out-of-doors into the morning 
light. 

The wash-tub loomed reproachfully in 
the back yard. Grandfather averted his 
eyes from the sight of it. For now came 
the most hateful part of the whole dis- 
agreeable job: the burying of the pup. 
Going into the woodshed where he kept 
his tools, grandfather picked up a spade, 
then stood for a moment, debating on 
where he would dig the grave, whether he 
would dig it by the sunflower row or over 
at the west end of the lot where the canal 
flowed past. Down by the canal would 
be the best place, and there he went, his 
congress boots reluctantly tracking over 
the earth made hard by the coolness of 
the night. 

He set his spade in the ground, pushed 
it down with his foot, and threw out the 
first slab of earth, which was thick with 
angleworms. He worked slowly and 
steadily; by the time grandmother ap- 
peared on the back porch to summon him 
to breakfast he had completed the small, 
rectangular hole in which the body of the 
pup was to rest. 

“Sam!” called grandmother. “Your 
breakfast’s ready.” 

“Go ahead, I'll come in a minute,” he 
answered, and moved off toward the 
wash-tub. That poor little pup! 

He stood over the wash-tub a moment 
before lifting it up, and on his face was 
a sad, lugubrious expression. Bending 
over, he raised the tub, under which he 
reached for the inanimate body 

A cold nose touched his hand, and in a 
moment the pup was crawling out from 
under. It stood in the sunshine, blinking 
and shaking itself, trying to caper about 
on stiff legs, none the worse for the chloro- 
form. 

And at the sight of it grandfather lost his 
temper. ‘“ You—damned little devil!” he 
muttered, as he realized that all of his 
worries, his self-indictment, his sleepless 
night, his spading, had gone for nothing. 
He threw down his spade and would not 
even look at the pup, who scampered along 
beside him as he walked to the house. 
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E was in all ways a 
mysterious person. 
For suddenly I be- 
came aware of him 
a f> | beside my desk, unan- 

! nounced and appar- 

x bed ently out of nowhere. 

But he perched quite 
comfortably beside the dictaphone, puf- 
fing a black cigar. 

“You have charge of the Forest Service 
photographs here ?”’ he asked, singling me 
out with that cigar of his. 

I nodded. 

“Photographs of trees and forests and 
that sort of thing?” 

“About fifty thousand.” 

“Got any airplane views of forest 
areas?” 

I showed him a few that our Forest Fire 
Air Patrol had taken over the national 
forests of Oregon. Then I added: “If 
you’re particularly interested in airplane 
views, I have a number I made during the 
big disturbance.” 

He looked at me with sudden interest. 
“You’re an aviator?” 

“ Ves.” 

“And a forester?” 

“That’s what the Forest Service has 
been kind enough to call me for the past 
ten years.” 

“Hum.” For a time he sat in deep 
thought, strumming with his fingers on 
my dictaphone. “That’s interesting,” he 
said finally. 

“What?” 

“The combination of aviator and for- 
ester—very interesting.”” He smoked for 
a time. “Do you suppose the Forest Ser- 
vice would give you two months’ leave?” 

“Only God can predict that. Leave for 
what?” 

“For an airplane trip to southern Mex- 
ico to estimate mahogany timber there. 
Listen.” 

Then in those jerky sentences of his he 
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outlined to mv amazed ears a plan that 
struck me as something new in the history 
of tropical exploration. It was no less 
than to take a seaplane to southern Mex- 
ico and fly over those trackless forests, 
mapping the land and the timber from the 
air. 

“Mahogany,” I remember his saying, 
“king of tropical woods—my people have 
an option on a million acres. Option runs 
out in two months. We’ve got to know 
how much timber’s there. A month will 
tell how much of the land is covered with 
forest and how much is grass-land. That’s 
about all that you can learn from the 
plane anyhow. Then go into the country 
afoot or mule-back and make a careful 
estimate of how the mahogany runs. Use 
the plane first.”” He seemed quite decided 
now that I was to make the trip. 

“And if,” I suggested, “if the motor 
quits when the seaplane is a hundred 
miles from water what does the pilot do?” 

My unknown puffed a moment in si- 
lence. “When a motor quit in war time, 
what did the pilot do?” 

“Became a prisoner.” 

“Exactly. Well, that’s what will hap- 
pen to you in Mexico. Carib Indians will 
take care of that.” 

“Are they unfriendly ?” 

“Kind of. Every tribe believes in the 

survival of the fittest.” He let that sink 
in. 
We lunched together twice that week 
and at last, partly because I had been 
chained to an office-desk overlong and 
partly because the flying game has an in- 
sistent allure for all of us who once fol- 
lowed that precarious mistress—well, at 
last I said I’d go. 

My incognito friend arose and laid a 
check on the table. “ You don’t know me 
or my people. Don’t need to. See you at 
Galveston one week from to-day. Hotel 
Galvez. Luck.” 

He left me, and but for the blue slip of 
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paper on the table and the blue haze of 
cigar smoke about me I could easily have 
wondered if it were not all some fantastic 
dream. Still, the figures on that slip of 
paper were very concrete realities. 

Only one other episode occurred before 
I left Washington, and that had to do 
with my friend Pratt, who runs the Equi- 
table in his spare moments. I had thought 
not unnaturally that it might be the part 
of wisdom to take out additional insur- 
ance for the next two months. Vague 
thoughts of landing in a mahogany-tree 
with a tribe of playful Caribs at the base 
may have prompted this. At any rate 
Pratt listened to my tale, whistling what 
sounded ominously like Chopin’s “Fu- 
neral March,” then reached for the tele- 
phone. 

“There’s just one company in the Unit- 
ed States that may want to bet on you,” 
he said, and called a number. 

“A friend of mine wants to take out 
twenty-five thousand dollars,” Pratt told 
his man. “‘He’s going to fly over some 
unknown forests in Mexico populated by 
hostile Indians. No, not for pleasure. To 
estimate mahogany timber. No, quite 
rational.” I beamed my thanks. “Oh, 
about two hundred miles from the nearest 
settlement. Yes, well, that’s for you to 
decide, of course. All right. Good-by.” 

He hung up and I knew the verdict be- 
fore he spoke. 

“They wouldn’t handle you. Tropical 
jungle and Indians running amuck are bad 
enough, but the airplane gave the finish- 
ing touch.” 

And so I left Pratt thoughtfully whis- 
tling that damnable funeral march. 


Four days later in the lobby of the Gal- 
vez I espied my unknown, again half- 
obscured in cigar-smoke. This time he 
pulled out not a map, but a one-way 
ticket to Frontera, Mexico, and a sealed 
letter marked “Instructions. Open Sec- 
ond Day Out.” 

“Just a precaution,” he answered my 
unspoken question. “Precaution against 
any news of your trip leaking out prema- 
turely. Boat leaves at three,” he added. 
“T’ll see you off.” 

He did. I remember we both looked a 
little sceptically at the craft to which I 
was intrusting my being for the next three 


days. Two hundred feet long and a thirty- 
foot beam, she had the appearance of a 
Pittsburgh stogy and seemed just about 
as seaworthy. 

“Used to be a sub-chaser,”’ said my un- 
known, with a visible effort to reassure 
me. “Stanch little boat.” 

“Stanch” wasn’t inappropriate. I 
said so, but before we could find a really 
descriptive adjective he was hustled 
ashore, and with a thud of the gang-plank, 
a muffled whirr of the engines, and a 
splash of the hawsers we cast off. 

“Luck,” came his smoky valedictory 
from the dock. I waved and in answer my 
man of mystery wiggled his cigar. I never 
saw him again. 

And as the sun set over the low Texas 
coast, I had opportunity again to consider 
this rather mad adventure. Why had I 
embarked upon it? Well, part of the 
answer, at least, lies in the eternal attrac- 
tion of the unknown. There to the south 
was a land where the clock of time still 
ticked out prehistoric minutes—a land to 
which so far as I knew no white man had 
ever penetrated to find what manner of 
people lived there, what secrets of the past 
or what promise for the future it might 
hold. Then for a time the anachronism of 
the seaplane in this land of yesterday 
amused me. But what if the confounded 
motor failed? That possibility restrained 
my amusement. I had landed many times 
because of a dead motor with more or less 
satisfactory results, but the prospect of 
gliding down into a trackless jungle des- 
perately seeking a landing-place as the 
precious moments passed, and finally 
crashing among tree-tops a hundred feet 
or more from the ground—well, as I say, 
one could imagine more amusing situa- 
tions. 

Dusk fell, and the sea-gulls that had 
been crying about our wireless aerial fell 
astern. The last of the bell-buoys tolled 
a dismal farewell, and free of the channel 
we turned our bow toward the equator. 
And so for three days we bore south with 
never sight of a sail or a pause in the 
monotonous throb of the engines. Each 
morning I woke to the sound of splashing 
waters intermingled with the voice of the 
cook in the galley cursing life in fluent 
Italian whenever a lurch of the vessel sent 
table things sprawling on the mess-floor. 
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Each evening I watched the sun set in 
flaming grandeur over the starboard bow. 
Between times nothing happened; and as 
hour followed hour a pall of monotony 
settled over me and I wondered why in 
heaven’s name a man ever chooses the sea 
as a vocation. 

Yes, one thing did happen. On the 
morning of the second day I opened my 
sealed envelope and took out a map and 
the letter. “At Frontera,” the letter read, 
“you will find a seaplane, with pilot and 
mechanic. After your air work you will 
proceed by canoe to Encanto, where Rob- 
ert Marsh and Colonel Richardson will 
take you to any portion of the property 
you wish to investigate. Primarily I want 
to know the amount of cedar and mahog- 
any on this land. Your report is to be 
shown to none but the undersigned.” 

The signature was a name very familiar 
to me, one identified with many a coura- 
geous undertaking—the name of a far- 
sighted pioneer of industry. 

So I was to have a pilot. Well, that 
would leave me free to put in part of my 
air-time mapping. I looked at my letter 
again. 

“Richardson ”’—I wondered if it could 
be my good fortune to meet again the 
Tracy Richardson I had flown with in war 
time. A long chance—still wherever dan- 
ger and adventure and the unknown were, 
there sooner or later was Richardson. No 
better comrade in the pinch ever lived, 
no more fearless soldier of fortune. Gen- 
eral under the flag of Mexico—trench 
fighter with the Princess Pats—flier in the 
armies of the British—and later instructor 
in the art of aerial warfare to those of us 
who wore the wings of the U.S. A. 

I remembered the foggy day I had al- 
most flown Tracy into a church steeple, 
when he was a captain and I a struggling 
shave-tail. Anticipating a royal bawling 
out, I had dreaded landing after that 
flight. But he had only grinned, and as 
he wiped the oil from his glasses said cas- 
ually enough: “ You know, Gill, those ec- 
clesiastical structures aren’t a damn bit 
softer to hit than a brewery.” 

The triangular fin of a shark sped past 
—sign of nearing land; and before noon 
we sighted clumps of water-narcissus 
floating by. A tropical storm burst over 
us, deluged the deck, and was gone. 
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Those sudden tropical storms—they re- 
semble nothing we know in the North. 
They come unheralded, and like the sud- 
den opening of some celestial faucet. Not 
in drops do they come but as in solid slen- 
der columns of water. Then, just as sud- 
denly, the faucet is turned off and again 
the world steams beneath the tropical sun. 

At dusk the captain, a weather-scarred 
Norwegian speaking English with a poi- 
sonous accent, called me to the bridge and 
pointed to what seemed a low-lying bank 
of clouds. ‘Dar she bane,” he told me, 
and gave me the glass. With their aid I 
could make out a fringe of palm-trees and 
several thatched roofs. “Frontera,” he 
added, “lie ten mile up river.” 

The engines ceased. We anchored, and 
for the first time in three days marked 
time on the long swells of the Gulf, await- 
ing our pilot. In the offshore wind I 
caught the damp heavy breath of the jun- 
gle, that troubling scent, complex with the 
multitudinous and hidden life of the 
tropic night. One never forgets it and no 
one has ever described it, but in some 
mysterious way it came to me on the low, 
fitful gusts, like the breath of some gigan- 
tic entity typified by the jungle—yet one 
with the silver of the moonlight above and 
with the dark, swaying palms along the 
distant beach. Once I made out dimly the 
reflection of the lights of Frontera on the 
low-lying clouds to the south. 

At ten that night, while I bent over my 
map in the cabin, a faint hail came over 
the water. I hurried on deck in time to 
see a little dory glide from beneath the 
shadow of our bow and a dark figure vault 
the railing. 

“T am your pilot,” he said in Spanish 
to the mate. “Start the engines. Where- 
is your captain?” 

The mate pointed toward the pilot- 
house and the Mexican disappeared up 
the ladder. Followed the clank of the 
winch as we raised anchor, then the thud 
of the screws. Soon we were over the bar 
and slipping in silence through the quiet 
waters of the Rio Usumacinta. Suddenly 
as we rounded a turn in the channel, the 
lights of Frontera glittered above the dark 
stream bed. We anchored opposite the 
brilliantly lighted custom-house, where 
from the deck we could see shadowy 
couples dancing. In the silence that fol- 
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lowed the cessation of the engines there 
came to us very clearly from across the 
waters that favorite air of caballero and 
peon, “Quiéreme mucho.” 

Somehow it means Mexico to me, that 
air played as only they can play it south 
of the Rio Grande. Couples passed and 
repassed, waltzing with the effortless 
rhythm of motion that has come to them 
as a heritage from old Spain. The faint 
laughter of women reached us and the 
applause that followed the music. Yes, 
Mexico means music, I thought, music 
and laughter and smiles from lips that 
have learned that life is, after all, no very 
important matter, and that sorrow is the 
only immorality. Children, I caught my- 
self thinking, as I watched the dancers 
weaving patterns of color; children in 
their gaiety as in their cruelty. For I had 
known them, these people of the sunlight, 
at times when there was no music and in 
places where there was no laughter. And 
always they played at life as at a game. 
But romance, I knew, fades in the light of 
day; so I leaned on the rail that night lis- 
tening and watching, and wondering what 
awakening to-morrow might bring. 

As a matter of fact, I awoke with the 
first mate thumping my shoulder. 

“Come down to the captain’s cabin,” 
he ordered. “The custom’s outfit want to 
see your papers.” 

Hurriedly digging into my bag for the 
passport which one really doesn’t need, I 
ran below to be greeted by a dark, portly 
Mexican in full official regalia, and wear- 
ing at his belt a Luger revolver. 

“‘ Americano?” he questioned. 

of ag 

“ Senor Tomds Gill?” 

I nodded. He examined a batch of pa- 
pers, then leisurely checked my name 
from the passenger-list. Next the inspect- 
ing doctor signified that so far as he was 
concerned I could depart. “But if the 
sefor ascends in that villainous airplane,” 
he added smiling, ‘‘ we shall perhaps meet 
again.” 

Free now to enter the country, I packed 
my luggage and went aft. Bedlam had 
broken out on deck and in the waters 
about the boat. Custom officials swarmed 
from bow to stern. Cargo was being low- 
ered into lighters, and about the steamer 
like little water-beetles innumerable ca- 
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noes glided, laden with bananas, oranges, 
and fortillas. I hailed one of the river-men 
and in ten minutes was exhibiting my bag- 
gage at the Custom House. 

Yes, assuredly romance had fled with 
the night and the music. Two-story 
houses stretched interminably along dusty 
streets where evil-looking vultures—the 
city’s only street-cleaning force—hopped 
and fought on innumerable refuse heaps. 
Indians squatting on the dock offered for 
sale grass baskets, cocoanuts, and dogs. 
To the wrist of one Indian an otter was 
chained. Their women knelt in the street 
near by baking fortillas on hot stones. 
Every bench in the plaza was occupied by 
sleeping soldiers, for Frontera teemed 
with men in ragged uniforms. 

At the hotel a telegram from Marsh told 
me that the plane was up the river at 
Salto and would reach me by noon. So 
with two hours of leisure before me I 
sauntered back to the plaza, and as a sol- 
dier wandered off in search of food, seized 
my opportunity of pre-empting a bench. 
There I had smoked and sunned myself 
for perhaps an hour when a down-at-the- 
heel fellow countryman approached me. 

“What brought you to this benighted 
country, buddy?” was his greeting. 

I pointed to the ship still anchored in 
midstream. “That banana-boat is the 
guilty party.” 

He chuckled. “Which is a polite way of 
saying it’s none of my business. Oil or 
bananas, buddy—one or the other you’re 
after, and if you don’t feel like saying, 
why, don’t. Oil’s my game. Though I 
can’t say my success has been exactly up- 
roarious.” 

I changed the subject. “How are living 
conditions ?”’ 

“Not bad. Not now since things quiet- 
ed down. But it was hell and pinwheels 
while the revolution was running. The 
band-stand is still chipped up with bullets. 
A man needed a tin suit to walk through 
town.” 

“We didn’t hear much about it back in 
the States.”’ 

“Sure you didn’t, and for good and suf- 
ficient reasons.”” My friend rolled a cig- 
arette and looked retlectively out over the 
plaza. He belonged to the fraternity of 
picturesque nomads that frequent the 
seaports of the world—always on the 
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move, always in pursuit of some fantastic 
will-o’-the-wisp. We talked for more than 
an hour, and at last I sensed the inevita- 
ble “touch” coming. 

Then from far up the river, faint and 
thin at first like the angry hum of a 
myriad gnats, came a distant whirring 
that put an end to talk. As the sound in- 
creased and drew nearer, men and women, 
innumerable children and dogs, the entire 
town, it seemed to me, came pouring down 
to the river’s edge. 

“ Aeroplano, aeroplano”—the word was 
on the lips of all. A minute more of tense, 
eager gazing, and we could make out the 
seaplane above the palms. The engine 
grunted and back-fired as the pilot closed 
the throttle. Then, making as perfect a 
spiral as I have ever seen, the plane 
touched the water and came to rest within 
a few feet of the dock. It was already 
moored when I pushed through the mass 
of jabbering spectators. Williams, the 
pilot, grinned up at me out of the cockpit. 
As I joined him I cast a dismayed look 
about. 

“Where did they get this ark?” I 
asked. 

“That’s something I’ve never doped 
out. My guess would be the National 
Museum or an old ladies’ home. Still 
she’s a safe and sane old bus—lumbers 
along at about ninety miles an hour and 
doesn’t need the whole Atlantic Ocean to 
land in.” 

“What have you found up the river?” 

“Plenty, oh, plenty.”” He spoke with a 
kind of deprecatory disgust. “I'll tell you 
this—in all the years of the war I never 
took so many chances as have come my 
way in the last week here. Every time 
you take off it’s a case of putting every- 
thing up to God and the motor.” He 
pointed to the wide stretch of river below. 
“This is the only decent landing-place 
I’ve seen in Mexico. Up there if the mo- 
tor conks it is going to be a case of landing 
wherever you come down, and that means 
the jungle.” 

“How about those rivers?” 

“Oh, they told you about those rivers, 
too, eh? Well, those rivers are a delight 
for canoes and alligators, but they were 
never intended to land a plane on. Why, 
the trees meet over them! I spent yester- 
day flying south of Salto to see if we could 
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establish a base somewhere. Nobody 
knows anything about that country ex- 
cept the Indians, and they won’t talk 
much. Well, five minutes after I started 
I was over the wildest country you ever 
saw—all on end—gorges, mountains, and 
jungle. Yes, there were a couple of lakes 
big enough to launch a catboat in, but if 
a plane ever got in there it would never 
get out. A broken ankle in that country 
would be just about as disastrous as a 
broken neck. Well, we flew pretty low for 
half an hour, for I didn’t want to overlook 
anything. About that time one of those 
storms came out of nowhere and for the 
next ten minutes this plane was as com- 
pletely beyond control as if both hands 
had been off the wheel and in my pockets. 
I couldn’t see ten feet ahead of me. The 
whole world was just a swirl of water and 
cloud, and every time the lightning 
cracked, the plane bucked like a frightened 
bronco. I had lost sight of land and be- 
gan climbing as steep as the motor would 
stand, expecting every minute to bump 
into a chunk of the Sierra Madres. Wa- 
ter poured in over the cowl, and I thought 
more than once of the cheery possibilities 
if the engine flooded. Sweet prospect, 
wasn’t it? I could see myself turning her 
nose down into the blackness and waiting 
until the smash came. But of course that 
didn’t happen or I wouldn’t be here inhal- 
ing this cigarette. When the storm blew 
by, I found myself passing a range of the 
timber-covered mountains, and not five 
hundred feet above them. Coming back I 
made out two ruins—might have been 
some of those ancient temples. I guess 
that’s why the Indians won’t talk much 
about that country. They don’t want 
white men prowling around out there.” 

He asked suddeniy: “Did you bring a 
parachute?” 

I shook my head. 

“Neither did I, and I don’t suppose 
there’s much use wiring north for a couple, 
but if I'd known that landing-water was 
as scarce as ice-cream, I’d sure have 
packed one along. Let’s eat. I’m starved. 
Up there at Salto they feed you fried fire- 
crackers and kerosene.” 

Leaving the mechanic to guard the 
plane, we made our way to the town’s one 
café. It was, I remember, a rather silent 
meal, for Williams devoted himself whole- 
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heartedly to the food and I had much to 
think about. If back in that country it 
was impossible to land and establish bases 
from which to penetrate deeper, our air 
work would be distinctly limited. It would 
mean touching only the nearer portions of 
the tract and remaining in ignorance of 
what lay beyond the low mountainous di- 
vide to the south. Then, too, one had to 
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how I'd like to have at least an even 
break. And while I’m willing to go ahead 
with this cursed scheme, I can’t help 
thinking that we are a couple of damn 
fools.” 

The next day we made our first flight 
into the unknown. Taking off at sunrise, 
we flew south up the Usumacinta toward 
the mountains. A strong wind was blow- 








Our first camp on the expedition to the unknow 


Marsh with his back to the camera is cursing a map in which 


ll the rivers flow the wrong \ rhe hut 


plantain leave 


face the fact that if the engine gave troub- 
le we had little hope of returning. If 
Williams was right, only by a miracle 
would we be able to escape disaster in 
landing, back there in the forest, and, even 
if we didn’t crash, it would still be neces- 
sary to cut our way through perhaps a 
hundred miles of trackless wilderness to 
where we might or might not find aid. We 
talked of these things a little over a bottle 
of warm beer. 

“Funny,” Williams commented, “ while 
the war lasted one never thought about 
the chances of coming back. ‘C'est la 
guerre.’ The French taught us to say that 
and we took what came. It was all part 
of the big game. But now—well, some- 
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ing from the Gulf, and within an hour we 
had sighted and passed Encanto, where 
stood the hacienda of Doren—last outpost 
on the outer fringe of the white man’s 
world. Later it was to take me four days 
to cover the same distance by mule and 
canoe. Just south of Encanto we crossed 
the northern boundary of the property, 
and the pilot turned abruptly west, paral! 
leling the boundary while I sketched in 
details of the rivers and the mountain 
ranges. The map I had been given in the 
States proved to be a highly imaginative 
work. It was certainly not confused with 
many accurate details. On it were rivers 
that never existed and “open land” that 
was only too obviously impenetrable jun- 











Mahogany—king of tropical timbers 
For centuries the markets of the world have placed this 


wonderfully figured wood above all other products of the 
forests. Trees of this size were quite common 


gle. With a sigh I dropped this piece of 
engineering fiction overboard and took 
up the task of sketching my own map 
from the air. 

We had now left the main stream be- 
hind. Before us lay a great sea of un- 
broken timber, rolling hills, and deep 
gorges. Once Williams looked back and, 
indicating the country beneath with a 
sweep of his hand, blew an imaginary kiss 
toward the engine. I understood well 
enough. We were, in his words, “ putting 
it up to God and the motor.”” But the 
motor was hitting perfectly. Wonderfully 
clear the air, and once, though I could not 
be sure, I thought I could make out the 
Pacific lying far out on the southern hori- 
zon like a little misty pool of light. 

So two hours passed. The gasoline- 
gauge was pointing toward a depressingly 
low supply when we turned back toward 
Frontera and, leaving the timber, made a 
bee-line for the river. I breathed more 
easily when we got within gliding distance 
of water, and Williams, abandoning his 
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tense attitude of watchfulness, sat 
back comfortably in the cockpit. We 
landed without mishap opposite the 
custom-house, and again the town 
tore down to the dock in a body to see 
this machine of never-ending. wonder. 

“What do you think of it?” was 
Williams’s first question. 

“Tt’s bad country to fly in, but 
there’s a wealth of timber init. We 
can finish up this northern end in three 
more flights. What’s bothering me is 
how we can see the country beyond the 
divide. We can’t stretch our flight 
from here much farther than we did to- 
day. We’ve got to gas up somewhere 
back there if we are to push farther 
on, and the sweet part of that is there’s 
no place to land.” 

“What’s the answer?” 

“Finish this end by air and go into 
the back country by canoe, I suppose. 
That’s the only answer I can think of 
now. But something may happen.” 

Something did happen—but not just 
the way Imeant. The next three days 
we made daily flights, and by that time 











Pascuala makes matz. 


This fundamental diet of the southern Mexican Indian is 
composed of ground corn, river water, and whatever 
bacteria may care to infect it. 
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we knew the location of all the main 
streams at the north end of the property. 
That information would be important if 
later a logging railroad was built. In addi- 
tion we had mapped the mountain chains 
and the main timber bodies. For it wasn’t 
all solid timber beneath us. There were 
some acres of bamboo and some marsh- 
land and occasional tracts of worthless 
scrub growth. And of course we could not 
tell from the air how much of the timber we 
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saw was the prized cedar and mahogany. 
I think had we come when the mahogany 
was in flower it might have been possible 
to distinguish its show y crown from other 
forest growth; but in December all species 
merged in a thick carpet of varying shades 
of green. Still we could find out later, by 
actual examination, how the cedar and 
mahogany ran; the main thing now was 
to get an idea of the timber as a whole. 
Our four uneventful flights must have 
Pst 
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made us optimistic, for the fifth and last 
hop we agreed to stretch to the limit of 
safety. We wanted especially to get an 
idea of the timber in the higher country of 
the south. I had a suspicion that back 
there the broad-leaf trees might give way 


land beyond. Would it be scrubby pine, 
worthless waste, or good honest timber? 

We were not to know that day, for a 
moment later I felt the plane quiver and 
saw Williams lean forward frowning. 
Again came that quiver of unbalanced 
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Doren and I outside the hacienda at Encanto. 


Two of these palms support Doren’s aerial for the radio with which he plagued us nightly. 


to pine, and if that were true no mahog- 
any would grow in that section. I remem- 
ber how clear was that last morning and 
how cool the air as we gained altitude and 
turned our plane due south. There we 
held our course for two hours. Once we 
crossed a river on whose northern banks 
gleamed a ruined temple of the old Maya 
people. We hummed on over two moun- 
tain ranges, and now the land became 
wilder and more broken. Ahead, not twen- 
ty miles, lay the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Madres. And our gas-tank was less than 
half emptied. “Twenty minutes more,” I 
found myself muttering, “and we make 
it.” Yes, less than that. In fifteen we 
would be able to read the riddle of the 


motion, telling its tale of a cylinder miss- 
ing. Williams gave the gas a quick turn. 
This time the unequal pound came more 
distinctly, and with a sinking heart I 
knew another cylinder had failed us. Like 
a flash Williams jammed the wheel over 
into a sharp bank. In a tight curve we 
spun around. Then opening the throttle 
wide, he sped straight for the river. We 
were going to race for it. The crippled en- 
gine groaned beneath the sudden load on 
its six firing cylinders. Should another 
one fail, we would never make it. If the 
six held out—we might. 

The air seemed to come in hot angry 
gusts now, as if eager to buffet us and 
force us back. I remember feeling an un- 
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reasoning hatred of those sudden blasts 
that shrieked in our rigging wires with a 
kind of malevolent merriment. Already 
we were losing altitude. I followed the 
pilot’s eager gaze out into the distance, 
longing for the sight of water and landing 
space. Beneath was still that torn and 
inhospitable country. And now the fo- 
liage of the individual trees stood out 
more distinctly as we sank slowly under 
insufficient power. A little ahead of us 
the shadow of our plane sped over the 
tree-tops, and even as I watched I could 
see we were settling nearer and nearer. 
Of what would happen when we met that 
shadow I refused to think. Would that 
river never come? Then at the same in- 
stant we both saw it—a dark ribbon be- 
yond the tree-tops. But already the plane 
was dangerously low. By now both of us 
were sitting on the edges of our seats lean- 
ing intently forward, hoping and fearing. 
Williams’s hands were knotted and white 
with the intensity of his grasp on the 
wheel—my own clutched the fuselage in a 
kind of death grip. At last, a full minute 
before I myself could say with certainty 
we would make the river, Williams nod- 
ded reassurance. 

He touched the quiet waters in a per- 
fect landing and cut the switch. He 
grinned back at me. “And they talk 
about the care-free life of the young avi- 
ator,”’ he commented, while I tried to roll 
a cigarette and spilled half my tobacco in 
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the fuselage. “Still longing to see the 
other side of that mountain range ?”’ 

“T am, but I’m going to see it from a 
safe and sane four-cylinder mule. You 
can scuttle this neurotic sewing-machine 
any time you like.” 

A half-hour’s work put the motor in 
working order, but we clung very closely 
to water all the way back to Frontera. 

So my air exploration came to a close, 
and the following morning Williams fer- 
ried me to Salto, the limit of safe aerial 
navigation. There we parted—Williams 
to return north to the land of ear-muffs 
and synthetic gin; before me stretched 
long days of exploration aboard an unro- 
mantic but relatively dependable mule. 
For it was written that before I should see 
the Gulf again I was to travel far back 
into that unknown country, sleep in the 
shadow of ancient Maya temples, swim 
unnamed streams, and at the trail’s end 
find groves of giant mahogany worth a 
prince’s ransom. And at last I was to 
come down this self-same river laden with 
specimens of strange woods and careful 
estimates of timber so magnificent in 
quality, so limitless in extent, that the 
forester might well believe himself in 
Paradise. But in all those days that fol- 
lowed not once did I see anything one- 
half so alluring as the grin on Williams’s 
face when he turned and nodded reassur- 
ance on that last wild flight into the un- 
known. 
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Lightly, lightly drifts the snow 
And laden lies the broom: 
But Annet never more will go 
To broider at her loom. 


For Vyet’s donned his silken hose 
And Nairne her buckled shoon, 
And swiftly they have ridden away 
By the high light o’ the moon; 
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Silver-shod his horse before 
And golden-shod behind, 

A cloak of satin cramoisie 
To keep them from the wind. 


But Annet’s gown’s a winding-sheet, 
And narrow is her room. 

Lightly, lightly drifts the snow 

And laden lies the broom. 
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OLLAND PORTER breakfast on the terrace. Coffee and 





came down the stone 
stairs of his villa with 
square shoulders, but 
slowly. In his alert 
carriage was indicated 
the gayness of the 
Florentine April, its 
untiring, always fresh optimism. Ever 
since he had lived in Florence, each April 
he felt that fifteen or twenty years were 
going to slough off his shoulders like the 
dead skin of a snake. In the reflective- 
ness of his step was the afterthought that 
would come from his image in the mirror 
at the landing. The mirror was like the 
painter in the story who could make true 
portraits only. Unflattering, it would 
show him as he really was. 

This time it made no exception. The 
determined, squarish face that it framed 
was ruddy and the expression youthful, 
but the cropped mustache had only a 
few sandy threads left in its whiteness. 
Except upon the top, the carefully 
brushed hair was snowy. Though he car- 
ried his tall body like a young man, the 
skin was not entirely smooth. 

He looked at the reflection distaste- 
fully. “Twenty years,” he said to him- 
self. “Fifteen even! God! And to-day 
I’m sixty. Holland Porter, you’re getting 
old.” 

With the swift memory of beauty after 
beauty he had seen here, came also a 
shudder of futility. After all, he had not 
really lived life, only tasted it as one 
breathes in the heavy fragrance of China 
roses. His existence had been as arti- 
ficial as flowers painted on majolica, as 
selfish as the life of a monk. 

At the foot of the stairs his house- 
keeper Giuseppina waited for him. On 
her head was a bright-green silk scarf. 

“Buon giorno, signorino,” she greeted 
him. 

“Buon giorno, Giuseppina. 














I'll have 
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toast and marmalade. Some strawberries, 
if you have any.” 

“Subito, signorino. Subito, subito, su- 
bito,” she replied. Right away ! 

His villa, furnished handsomely with 
the Italian things he loved, stood on the 
via Vecchia Fiesolana, that steep way 
that cl. between gray walls from 
dusty San Domenico up to the tall, blue- 
crowned forehead of Fiesole. In front of 
it was a blank, undecorated wall with a 
gate and a bell-wire. In back of it was a 
garden. 

The garden was not formalized. In it 
were a couple of almond-trees and some 
silver-green olives, the home of hama- 
dryads. Irises grew in it, roses, campa- 
nulas. There were tall wine-colored snap- 
dragons and orange tawny snapdragons. 
Close to the wall the blossoms of a Judas- 
tree were like crimson blood-drops. From 
the next place a mimosa reached its 
yellow-powdered branches. Over the 
small gray stone table on the terrace, 
honey-fragrant wistaria, which had burst 
from the purple cocoons of its buds into 
lavender loveliness, cast shadows like a 
mottled leopard’s skin. 

And below, the hillside dropped steeply 
like the front side of an advancing 
breaker. At the foot lay Florence, a toy 
town, with its two pink domes and its 
graceful machicolated towers. Here and 
there you could see the white thread of a 
road or the steel-colored curve of a river. 
Florence! Where every single thing was 
beautiful! The home of his dreams! 

Certain aspects he did not like, to be 
sure. His lady of the Arno was not abso- 
lutely flawless. The Pitti gallery was one. 
It was always filled with common Ameri- 
can women admiring its worst pictures 
and making atrocious comments on them. 
He did not like the noisy ultra-modern 
young Italians who were given to imi- 
tating with exaggerations the worst quali- 
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ties of the Americans and English. Nor 
the overdressed fops and the narrow- 
waisted officers who drank numerous 
cocktails at the three Anglo-Italian cafés 
on the via Tornabuoni. Nor the women- 
oglers of the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. 
It was the overhanging roof of the Palazzo 
del Arte della Lana that appealed to him. 
It was the Ghiberti bronze doors and 
Cimabue’s madonna in the Rucellai 
chapel that thrilled him to the bone. 

He gave his life to them. He came to 
Florence when he was twenty-nine. A 
moderate income afforded him all that he 
needed in those days. Twice it was in- 
creased by inheritances. Four times 
what it was originally, it furnished what 
he needed still. So he stayed. At first in 
rooms and now at the villa. At first be- 
wildered and lonely. Now with friends 
and stability. Secure. 

In those days he intended to write, and 
indeed he did write. Later he gave that 
up. It seemed so pointless when he could 
spend the same time reading the much 
finer stuff that others had written. All 
that kept him from going soft was the fact 
that he still played tennis. He did this 
nearly every week-end. He derived a ma- 
licious satisfaction from still being able to 
beat most of the younger men. 

To-day he felt none of this satisfaction. 
Sixty. He hadn’t lived! He had only 
heard life going by him like the silver 
of distant trumpets! He was suddenly 
swept by regret. 

When Giuseppina arrived with his 
breakfast, he put to her a question: 

“Tt’s my birthday to-day. How old do 
you think I am?” 

Her teeth flashed. “Perhaps fifty, si- 
gnorino,” she said cautiously. 

“Sixty !” 

“Dio mio! But you look like a boy, 
signorino. You'll live to be a hundred.” 
She grinned, wrinkling her brown face 
optimistically. Half forthright honesty 
like the soil she came from, half inherited 
sagacity in pleasing the signori who were 
lords of good and evil—what a peasant 
she really was! 

After she went off, he wondered. Like 
all persons of an inactive selfishness, he 
found it hard to think of death as coming 
to him personally. Somehow he would 
always live, always delight in things. 
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Nevertheless, did he want to live to be a 
hundred? Forty years. Suddenly he was 
conscious of their monotony. Now if one 
or two things were different—One or two 
things. That meant Leonie. She flashed 
before his eyes. 

She was married now and had one 
daughter, who must be the same age that 
she had been when he knew her. He 
wondered if the daughter’s hair too was 
dark and her countenance laughing- 
serious and her eyes of deep violet. He 
wondered if she too were as cool and as 
fragrant as a camelia flower. Then he 
smiled at his sentimentality. Suppose he 
had married Leonie, as he wanted to. 
Well, for one thing he would probably 
be a faded English professor or a tired 
executive of a publishing-house whose rep- 
utation was sounder than its finances, 
instead of sitting here in this garden. 


II 


HoLitAND PorTER was not the only 
person in that distant long ago to be fasci- 
nated by the lovely Leonie Winslow. Her 
father was Professor Horatio Winslow of 
the Harvard history faculty. Living in 
Cambridge, she had plenty of opportunity 
to attract admirers. Holland, however, 
was apparently the first person to make 
an admirer of her. 

What could be more likely? Tall and 
poetic-looking, he was known also to be 
literary. He was not a Harvard man, to 
be sure, having been graduated from Co- 
lumbia. Nevertheless, poet and editor in 
a safe way by his middle twenties, he was 
offered on the strength of this a con- 
nection with a Boston publishing-house. 
He came to Cambridge to live because he 
liked the academic atmosphere. He was 
furnished with a letter to Professor Wins- 
low, whose Bay State shrewdness saw 
instantly an ideal son-in-law in the mod- 
erately successful Apollo with sense 
enough to accept a fixed salary. Pro- 
fessor Winslow introduced him to his 
daughter. 

Consequently the announcement of 
their engagement—staidly worded, as be- 
fitted those days, when to attend a formal 
ball without white gloves was more seri- 
ous than to commit adultery—surprised 
nobody. It broke many hearts. 
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Holland Porter remembered the day 
with vividness. 

Mrs. Winslow: “My dear children, 
I’m so happy. Ok! Let me kiss you, 
dear Holland. But my baby daughter 
old enough to get married! Oh!” 

Professor Winslow: “ Allow me to con- 
gratulate you, Holland. We’re very fond 
of Leonie, but we know you'll be worthy 
of her. Ha! That is, if anybody will be.” 

Leonie: ‘‘ Daddy, he’s worthy millions 
and millions of me. You know, dear, I 
didn’t mean to say yes to you. I meant to 
wait a while. But I’m glad I didn’t wait. 
Really I am.” 

“Leonie!” 

The whole world was dancing and flash- 
ing before him. He saw goals ahead of 
him, dreams to attain to, shining castles 
as lacy-fantastic as frost patterns. Oh, 
they would assault them, win to them, he 
and Leonie. And then it all shattered on 
an absurd lover’s quarrel. How silly that 
quarrel now seemed ! 

Technically he was in the right and an 
explanation would have solved every- 
thing, but his first words were so rude and 
angry that she did not give him one. 
When two days later, appreciating his 
foolishness, he came back, she demanded 
an apology. Stupidly he refused one. 
When two weeks later he was ready to do 
anything, buy the moon for her, crawl 
upon his hands and knees across Boston 
Common, he was greeted with astonishing 
news. She had run away with Carl Paul- 
in, a man she hardly knew. Holland 
Porter gave up his position without even 
a courteous notice. He was on the ocean 
in a week. 

By the time he reached Florence he was 
as coldly cynical as the March rain that 
slatted against the black-and-white mar- 
bles of the Duomo. Women! A wry, 
disillusioned face expressed his opinion 
better than words could. But somehow, 
though he never married, he changed this 
attitude. More than one came into his 
life. The first was the animated Contessa 
da Ripoli with her lovely brown-golden 
hair. He met her at one of Colonel Allen- 
town’s Sunday teas. 

Though Colonel Allentown was charm- 
ing as usual, they both were bored by the 
inane conversation. They went into the 


garden to admire his extraordinary yellow 
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roses. The roses really were extraordi- 
nary. Faintly tinged with pink, the color 
of an exquisite evening gown, they 
clambered up one corner of the villa as 
thickly as honeysuckle. They might have 
been a symbol of Italy’s rich life. 

Then he and she started down a smooth 
gravel walk on either side of which were 
neat lemon-trees. Elena da Ripoli pointed 
up at them. 

“The golden apples of the Hesperides,” 
she said. Her richly Italian English was 
sensuous with vowel sounds. 

“And you one of the three beautiful 
daughters of Atlas guarding them? Only 
where’s the dragon?” 

“Why not Romulus?” She indicated 
Allentown’s great wolflike sheep-dog. 

“And I’m afraid that if I have to be 
Hercules I’ll show more interest in at 
least one of the daughters than I will in 
the apples I’m supposed to get. I’m 
afraid that I'll spend’most.of my time 
trying to persuade one of the daughters to 
leave her apple-tree.”’ 

She laughed. It was. known that this 
comely, rich-voiced lady and her hus- 
band, the Count da Ripoli, did not live 
happily together. She courtesied to him 
with a mock formality. © “’Foujours le gal- 
lant !” 

After they had tired of each other, he 
met Kitty Hoagland, the pretty, empty- 
headed wife of Sir Kenneth Hoagland, a 
large, red-faced, insolent North-of-Eng- 
lander. Elena. Kitty. And there were 
others. The little American school-teach- 
er, for instance. No, certainly, he had not 
lived entirely aloof. 

But in all these affairs was the unreality 
that attaches to what is simply diversion. 
They were not living, but only its reflec- 
tion. In them, as in these later years at 
the villa, life had gone by him like distant 
silver trumpets. Leonie Winslow, with 
her dark hair and camelia-fragrant face, 
was more vivid than their intensest mo- 
ments. 

After he left her he never saw her again, 
never really heard from her. Once she 
wrote him, but he tore up the letter. 
Afterward he regretted this. Another 
time he read in the Paris Herald that she 
was coming to Florence. He left abrupt- 
ly. He doubted that he could see her dis- 
passionately even now. 
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III 


Tue soaring flight of his revery was 
broken without warning by the sounding 
jangle of the door-bell. He heard Giusep- 
pina hurry from the kitchen to answer it. 
There was conversation. A girl’s voice. 

“Does Mr. Porter live here?” 

“Si, il signorino Portaire abita qui.” 

“Ts he here now?” 

“Si, si. Il signorino e nel giardino.” 

As Giuseppina came toward him, he 
rose from his chair. A girl dressed in 
filmy white followed her. Her hair was 
dark and wavy and her countenance 
laughing-serious. Her eyes were violet. 
A tall, fragrant camelia flower she was. 

He stepped toward her. 

“Leonie!” he cried astounded. “But 
it can’t be. Leonie Winslow!” 

“Everybody tells me that I look like 
mother,” she said. “I’m Leonie Paulin. 
You must be Holland Porter.” 


IV 


At lunch she told him what brought her 
to look for him. And oh, what a lurich it 
was ! Giuseppina was almost dazzled into 
speechlessness by the lovely Americanina. 
But not quite. No, not quite. Therefore, 
first she rushed up to Holland Porter and 
told him that the signorina’s teeth were 
like pearls—come perle—and that her eyes 
were bellissimi, bell-ISS-imi! ‘Then she 
asked him what she should give them. 
There was nothing in the house. Niente, 
niente, niente. After which she vanished 
to the kitchen, and a meal appeared. 

Spaghetti. Firm to the teeth and a 
faintly tan color. A meaty brown sauce 
was poured over it. Chicken broiled to a 
melted-butter tenderness in rich yellow 
olive-oil. Salad. Country red wine in 
tall Florentine glasses, as graceful as the 
work of Cellini, yet as simple as primitives. 
Bel paese cheese and marsala. After that 
coffee—he had taught Giuseppina to make 
really tolerable coffee—and cigarettes. 

As they smoked their cigarettes Leonie 
leaned back comfortably. “I suppose 
you would like to know why I came here,” 
she said. 

He nodded. 

‘Mother didn’t send me. She wouldn’t, 
you know. Once a long time ago I found 


your picture in an old bureau of hers. 
You wore long, curling mustaches and a 
silly high collar. But you were very ro- 
mantic-looking. Later, when mother 
wouldn’t tell me who it was, I took it. 
Afterward I found out, and that made me 
all the more anxious to see you when I 
had the chance.” 

The dining-room connected with a 
living-room, beyond which was a sun- 
room. In this stood a piano. 

“Can I play it?” asked Leonie. 

“T’d love to have you.” 

His reply sounded awkward. The 
truth is that he was afraid that she would 
spoil an illusion. She sat down. Instead 
of rendering what was in her head she 
took up the music that was standing 
there— “‘Anitra’s Dance” from the “ Peer 
Gynt Suite”; then a Bach fugue, that 
was surprisingly melodious; some of 
Wagner’s more lyric moments, like the 
thrilling song from the first act of the 
“Meistersinger.” One of his strongest 
theories was that no woman could render 
serious music adequately. It crumbled 
into dust. 

From these she shifted to a couple of 
airy Italian tangos. Then she changed 
her mood a second time, playing selection 
after selection of American jazz. Be- 
tween each selection she looked at him to 
see if he minded. He was quite absorbed. 
All at once she stopped. 

“T’ve been an awful nuisance,” she 
said. “But I’ve really had a wonderful 
time, and you’ve been a dear to let me 
bother you. Now I have to go.” 

“But you can’t. You haven’t had tea 
yet.” 

“T know. But Aunt Esther is waiting 
for me at our pension. She’ll decide that 
I’ve been kidnapped long ago.” —_* 

“Then it won’t hurt her to wait a little 
longer. Only till tea, Miss Paulin.” 

“You don’t know Aunt Esther. She’s 
probably already telegraphed the King 
and Mussolini. I wouldn’t dare.” 

At the gate he asked her if he was going 
to see her again. “I'll be here a month,” 
she answered. 

“Tn that case of course I'll see you. I 
wouldn’t think of not showing you Flor- 
ence. If you haven’t got somebody 
younger and more attractive, that is— 
you and Aunt Esther,” he added. 
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“Not Aunt Esther; she’d bore you ter- 
ribly,” said Leonie. “Instead of showing 
me Florence you’d spend all your time 
trving to convince her that since she 
hadn’t brought any rubbers she couldn’t 
possibly have lost them. Anyway all she 
wants to do is look at pictures by Guido 
Reni. But I'd love to have you show me.” 
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scattered countryside, with its vines and 
olive-trees and wheat strewn with poppies, 
its white oxen and blue-shirted peasants, 
to pine-shadowed Vallombrosa beloved of 
young brown-haired John Milton before 
he turned dour and Puritan. He showed 
her Florence. Once he even braved the 
responsibility of Aunt Esther with her 




















He showed her Florence. Once he even braved the responsibility of Aunt Esther with her rubbers and her 
platitudes 


V 


AND so began for him a second period of 
youthfulness. Without leaving his be- 
loved Tuscany he found that illusive 
Florida fountain whose waters are more 
precious than the gold and opals of ten 
El Dorados. No longer was his existence 
like the sound of distant silver trumpets. 
From the new Leonie he recovered at least 
a measure of what the old Leonie had 
taken away from him. Life, like the fine 
Florentine April, once again came to 
flower. 

Every day he and Leonie did something 
together. They went to Certosa del 
Galuzzo, that sprawling monastery on a 
hilltop. They drove through the farm- 


rubbers and her platitudes and her ob- 
session for buying things so that he could 
take Leonie for a five-day trip to Siena, 
Perugia, and Assisi, those towns among 
the hills. 

What pleased him more than anything 
was that she seemed to pick out intui- 
tively the things that made him love this 
multi-colored garden of Italy and love 
them also. Without being any less the 
charming and thoroughly human young 
lady, with a sure touch she avoided the 
obvious. He was surprised. ‘“ Her moth- 
er wouldn’t have chosen the crimson and 
blue paintings of Fra Angelico,” he 
thought. “She would have looked at pic- 
tures by the followers of Raphael. Her 
mother wouldn’t have chosen the square 
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towers of San Gemignano. She would 
have admired the strange nineteenth- 
century statues in front of the Uffizi be- 
cause they are of famous men.” 


VI 

It was raining. Nowhere in the world 
can it rain as it does in Tuscany. Low, 
frayed gray clouds drifted against the 
encircling gray-green mountains. When 
for a few moments they parted, showing 
tatters of pale-blue sky, you could see 
white that was new snow on the higher 
ridges. In the city it rebounded from the 
pavement. A raincoat was no protection. 

Holland Porter had planned to take 
Leonie for another drive. He came in 
from the villa to tell her that this would 
be useless. As the rain slatted against the 
tan, rubberized curtains of his carozza, he 
was almost childishly irritated. Since 
Leonie was only going to be in Florence a 
month, it seemed the least the weather 
could do was to stay clear. When he 
reached the pension he found her in the 
same mood. 

“Let’s do something anyway,” she said. 

“What, for example?” 

“Go to Rajola’s. We could dance. 
Would you mind awfully ?” 
“But I don’t know how. 

years, you know.” 

“Of course you do. Anyway I'll show 
you.” 

He agreed. 

Rajola’s is a dancing establishment, the 
one Florentine counterpart of the Club de 
Vingt or Zelli’s. It is in an old building 
not completely remodelled. Frilly decora- 
tions add a touch of modernity, however. 
It has a noisy dance orchestra well versed 
in the Continental theory that anything 
discordant is jazz and American. The 
prices of its highballs and excellent cham- 
pagne cocktails are high enough to keep it 
thoroughly in fashion. 

The clientele is an assortment. For a 
large part it consists of those admirable 
young Florentine counts who hope to en- 
dow themselves for life by marrying an 
American heiress and of those sage Amer- 
ican heiresses who think that the above- 
mentioned are just adorable. There is 
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also a handful of inexperienced collegians 
on a first trip abroad. And a few sub- 


débutantes, alert for excitement, escaped 
from their chaperons. And a few eager- 
eyed chaperons escaped from their sub- 
débutantes. Nevertheless all Americans 
except artists and unsuccessful writers 
rather like the place. Holland Porter 
could not stand it. 

And yet, though he hated to admit the 
fact even to himself, this time he rather 
enjoyed it. In the first place, he danced 
well. He had a good ear for rhythm and 
an instinctive dignity. In the second 
place, Leonie told him he did. He ought 
to have been old enough to be immune to 
flattery, but he wasn’t. He liked that. 
He wanted more. 


VII 

Ir so happened that as they walked out 
of Rajola’s they met Colonel Allentown. 
His small office, where he did a pleasant 
business in Florentine real estate, was on 
the same street. The same one at whose 
tea Holland Porter met Elena da Ripoli 
twenty years ago, though he was sev- 
enty-five he still went to this regularly. 
An Englishman either always works or 
never works. He grumbled courteously, 
though often a little profanely, at the 
legend he had invented that he had to 
do this. He didn’t have to, but nothing 
could have persuaded him to give it up. 

When he saw them, his thin, intent face 
lighted pleasurably. “ How’d ye do, Hol- 
land? I haven’t seen you ina long time.” 
Underlying a typical British accent was a 
mannerism of biting together some words 
and drawling out others. Later he would 
say: “Oh, b’t I like Leonie. She’s so 
American. She makes me /aarf.” 

Holland Porter indicated that he did 
well enough. : 

“And is this Miss Paulin?” 

Holland indicated that it was Miss 
Paulin. 

“My deah Miss Paulin, I’m delighted 
to meet you.” 

Then he turned to Holland. “She must 
see my garden. Won’t you bring her out 
to tea on Sunday? You will come to tea 
on Sunday, won’t you, Miss Paulin? 
Everybody comes to my teas.” 

Everybody did come to Colonel Allen- 
town’s teas. Socially Florence is divided 
into two factions. No member of either is 
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III 


Tue soaring flight of his revery was 
broken without warning by the sounding 
jangle of the door-bell. He heard Giusep- 
pina hurry from the kitchen to answer it. 
There was conversation. A girl’s voice. 

“Does Mr. Porter live here?” 

“Si, il signorino Portaire abita qui.” 

“Ts he here now?” 

“Si, si. Il signorino e nel giardino.” 

As Giuseppina came toward him, he 
rose from his chair. A girl dressed in 
filmy white followed her. Her hair was 
dark and wavy and her countenance 
laughing-serious.. Her eyes were violet. 
A tall, fragrant camelia flower she was. 

He stepped toward her. 

“Leonie!” he cried astounded. 
it can’t be. Leonie Winslow!” 

“Everybody tells me that I look like 
mother,” she said. “I’m Leonie Paulin. 
You must be Holland Porter.” 


“But 


IV 


At lunch she.told him what brought-her 
to look for him... And oh, what a lunch it 
was! Giuseppina was almost dazzled into 
speechlessness by the lovely Americanina. 
But not quite. . No, not quite. ~ Therefore, 
first she rushed up to Holland Porter and 
told him that the signorina’s;teeth, were 
like pearls—come perle—and that-her eyes 
were bellissimi, bell-ISS-imi! ‘Then she 
asked him what she should give them. 
There was nothing in the house. Niente, 
niente, niente. After which she vanished 
to the kitchen, and a meal appeared. 

Spaghetti. Firm to the teeth and a 
faintly tan color. A meaty brown sauce 
was poured over it. Chicken broiled to a 
melted-butter tenderness in rich yellow 
olive-oil. Salad. Country red wine in 
tall Florentine glasses, as graceful as the 
work of Cellini, yet as simpleas primitives. 
Bel paese cheese and marsala. After that 
coffee—he had taught Giuseppina to make 
really tolerable coffee—and cigarettes. 

As they smoked their cigarettes Leonie 
leaned back comfortably. “I suppose 
you would like to know why I came here,” 
she said. 

He nodded. 

“Mother didn’t send me. She wouldn’t, 
you know. Once a long time ago I found 
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your picture in an old bureau of hers. 
You wore long, curling mustaches and a 
silly high collar. But you were very ro 
mantic-looking. Later, when mother 
wouldn’t tell me who it was, I took it 
Afterward I found out, and that made me 
all the more anxious to see you when | 
had the chance.” 

The dining-room connected with a 
living-room, beyond which was a sun 
room. In this stood a piano. 

“Can I play it?” asked Leonie. 

“T’d love to have you.” 

His reply sounded awkward. The 
truth is that he was afraid that she would 
spoil an illusion. She sat down. Instead 
of rendering what was in her head she 
took. up the music that was standing 
there— “Anitra’s Dance” from the “ Peer 
Gynt Suite”; then a Bach fugue, that 
was surprisingly melodious;. some of 
Wagner’s more lyric moments, like the 
thrilling song from the first act of the 
“Meistersinger.” One of his strongest 
theories was that no woman could render 
serious music adequately. It crumbled 
into dust. 

From these she shifted to a couple of 
airy-Italian tangos, Then she changed 
her mood a second time, playing selection 
after selection .of American jazz. Be- 
tween each selection she looked at him to 
see if he minded. . He, was quite:absorbed. 
All.at.once she stopped. 

“T’ve been an awful nuisance,” she 
said. “But I’ve really had a wonderful 
time, and you’ve been a dear to let me 
bother you. Now I have to go.” 

“But you can’t. You haven’t had tea 
yet.” 

“T know. But Aunt Esther is waiting 
for me at our pension. She'll decide that 
I’ve been kidnapped long ago.” 

“Then it won’t hurt her to wait a little 
longer. Only till tea, Miss Paulin.” 

“You don’t know Aunt Esther. She’s 
probably already telegraphed the King 
and Mussolini. I wouldn’t dare.” 

At the gate he asked her if he was going 
to see her again. “I’ll be here a month,” 
she answered. 

“Tn that case of course I'll see you. I 
wouldn’t think of not showing you Flor- 
ence. If you haven’t got somebody 
younger and more attractive, that is— 
you and Aunt Esther,” he added. 
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“Not Aunt Esther; she’d bore you ter- 
ribly,” said Leonie. “Instead of showing 
me Florence you’d spend all your time 
trying to convince her that since she 
hadn’t brought any rubbers she couldn't 
possibly have lost them. Anyway all she 
wants to do is look at pictures by Guido 
Reni. But I'd love to have you show me.” 
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scattered countryside, with its vines and 
olive-trees and wheat strewn with poppies, 
its white oxen and blue-shirted peasants, 
to pine-shadowed Vallombrosa beloved of 
young brown-haired John Milton before 
he turned dour and Puritan. He showed 
her Florence. Once he even braved the 
responsibility of Aunt Esther with her 











He showed her Florence. Once he even braved the responsibility of Aunt Esther with her rubbers and her 
platitudes. 


V 


AND so began for him a second period of 
youthfulness. Without leaving his be- 
loved Tuscany he found that illusive 
Florida fountain whose waters are more 
precious than the gold and opals of ten 
El Dorados. No longer was his existence 
like the sound of distant silver trumpets. 
From the new Leonie he recovered at least 
a measure of what the old Leonie had 
taken away from him. Life, like the fine 
Florentine April, once again came to 
flower. 

Every day he and Leonie did something 
together. They went to Certosa del 
Galuzzo, that sprawling monastery on a 
hilltop. They drove through the farm- 


rubbers and her platitudes and her ob- 
session for buying things so that he could 
take Leonie for a five-day trip to Siena, 
Perugia, and Assisi, those towns among 
the hills. 

What pleased him more than anything 
was that she seemed to pick out intui- 
tively the things that made him love this 
multi-colored garden of Italy and love 
them also. Without being any less the 
charming and thoroughly human young 
lady, with a sure touch she avoided the 
obvious. He was surprised. “Her moth- 
er wouldn’t have chosen the crimson and 
blue paintings of Fra Angelico,” he 
thought. “She would have looked at pic- 
tures by the followers of Raphael. Her 
mother wouldn’t have chosen the square 
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towers of San Gemignano. She would 
have admired the strange nineteenth- 
century statues in front of the Uffizi be- 
cause they are of famous men.” 


VI 


Ir was raining. Nowhere in the world 
can it rain as it does in Tuscany. Low, 
frayed gray clouds drifted against the 
encircling gray-green mountains. When 
for a few moments they parted, showing 
tatters of pale-blue sky, you could see 
white that was new snow on the higher 
ridges. In the city it rebounded from the 
pavement. A raincoat was no protection. 

Holland Porter had planned to take 
Leonie for another drive. He came in 
from the villa to tell her that this would 
be useless. As the rain slatted against the 
tan, rubberized curtains of his carozza, he 
was almost childishly irritated. Since 
Leonie was only going to be in Florence a 
month, it seemed the least the weather 
could do was to stay clear.. When he 
reached the pension he found her in the 
same mood. 

“Let’s do something anyway,” she said. 

“What, for example?” 

“Go to Rajola’s. We could dance. 
Would you mind awfully?” 

“But I don’t know how. I haven’t for 
years, you know.” 

“Of course you do, Anyway I’ll show 
you.” 

He agreed. 

Rajola’s is a dancing establishment, the 
one Florentine counterpart of the Club de 
Vingt or Zelli’s. It is in an old building 
not completely remodelled. Frilly decora- 
tions add a touch of modernity, however. 
It has a noisy dance orchestra well versed 
in the Continental theory that anything 
discordant is jazz and American. The 
prices of its highballs and excellent cham- 
pagne cocktails are high enough to keep it 
thoroughly in fashion. 

The clientele is an assortment. For a 
large part it consists of those admirable 
young Florentine counts who hope to en- 
dow themselves for life by marrying an 
American heiress and of those sage Amer- 
ican heiresses who think that the above- 
mentioned are just adorable. There is 
also a handful of inexperienced collegians 
on a first trip abroad. And a few sub- 
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débutantes, alert for excitement, escaped 
from their chaperons. And a few eager- 
eyed chaperons escaped from their sub- 
débutantes. Nevertheless all Americans 
except artists and unsuccessful writers 
rather like the place. Holland Porter 
could not stand it. 

And yet, though he hated to admit the 
fact even to himself, this time he rather 
enjoyed it. In the first place, he danced 
well. He had a good ear for rhythm and 
an instinctive dignity. In the second 
place, Leonie told him he did. He ought 
to have been old enough to be immune to 
flattery, but he wasn’t. He liked that. 
He wanted more. 


VII 


Ir so happened that as they walked out 
of Rajola’s they met Colonel Allentown. 
His small office, where he did a pleasant 
business in Florentine real estate, was on 
the same street. The same one at whose 
tea Holland Porter met Elena da Ripoli 
twenty years ago, though he was sev- 
enty-five he still went to this regularly. 
An Englishman either always works or 
never works. He grumbled courteously, 
though often a little profanely, at the 
legend he had invented that he had to 
do this. He didn’t have to, but nothing 
could have persuaded him to give it up. 

When he saw them, his thin, intent face 
lighted pleasurably. “How’d ye do, Hol- 
land? I haveén’t seen you in a long time.” 
Underlying a typical British accent was a 
mannerism of biting together some words 
and drawling out others. Later he would 
say: “Oh, b’t I like Leonie. She’s so 
American. She makes me /aarf.”’ 

Holland Porter indicated that he did 
well enough. 

“And is this Miss Paulin?” 

Holland indicated that it was Miss 
Paulin. 

“My deah Miss Paulin, I’m delighted 
to meet you.” 

Then he turned to Holland. “She must 
see my garden. Won’t you bring her out 
to tea‘on Sunday? You will come to tea 
on Sunday, won’t you, Miss Paulin? 
Everybody comes to my teas.” 

Everybody did come to Colonel Allen- 
town’s teas. Socially Florence is divided 
into two factions. No member of either is 
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He ought to have been old enough to be immune to flattery, but he wasn’t. Heliked that. He wanted more. 
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on calling terms with any member of the 
other. Every member of each considers 
all the members of the other either just a 
little stupid or just a little “ord’nary.” 
Colonel Allentown delighted in having 
elderly, black-clad ladies, dangling eye- 
glasses, come up to him and say: “But I 
had no idea you knew Mrs. Blyghter. I 
always thought she was rather—com- 
mon.” He found it especially amusing 
since Mrs. Blyghter had invariably made 
the same remark not more than a few min- 
utes previously. He dubbed them the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines and always 
managed to invite a few members of each. 
For him it was great fun. 

But for one who, like Holland Porter, 
was a true dilettante—one who delights in 
things—it was infinitely boring. The 
small talk of Florentine scandlemongery 
did not interest him. As to how many 
and what sort of lovers the Principessa 
Caldezza possessed he hadn’t the slightest 
interest. He was not one of them, thank 
God! Yet he preferred conversation on 
this subject to the babble of some lisping 
art enthusiast or the drawling pauses of 
some woman compatriot who conceded 
this was nearly as pretty as southern Cali- 
fornia. 

It was into just this that he was 
plunged with Leonie. On one side of the 
bric-a-brac-crowded room stood a man 
with a face like a pug half metamorphosed 
to that of a sea-lion by drooping tobacco- 
stained mustaches. He was tearing apart 
reputations for a couple of countesses 
whose own could not have been entirely 
unshopworn. Alone in a corner was the 
Marchese di Bono, the last of the Sforzas. 
A distracted octogenarian, in his veins ac- 
tually, if somewhat incredibly, flowed the 
blood of the great condottiere. He spilled 
tea into his saucer and on his trousers. 
Then he spilled more as he tried to remedy 
the first catastrophe with dabs of his 
handkerchief. By the window the giggly, 
high-voiced young man with red hair who 
had once written a book on primitive art 
was expounding his theories. A cruel 
observer might have explained him out of 
Havelock Ellis. Two young ladies, Ameri- 
cans, who taught at a school in Florence 
listened intently with large eyes. 

As Holland Porter entered, he was in- 
troduced to the lady from Des Moines, 


who was also among those present. It 
seems Allentown told her that there was 
going to be another American. She in- 
sisted upon meeting him. 

“It does you good to talk to some one 
from your own part of the world after all 
these foreigners, dontcher know,” she said 
after he had been given that pleasure. 
“Land, it don’t seem to me I’ve spoken to 
anybody but Frenchmen and Eyetalians 
for a year, it seems. I can’t make them 
understand me. The only Italian I ever 
spoke to before was our vegetable man, 
dontcher know. Louie Bagucci his name 
was, but we always called him Tony.” 

In the midst of this was Leonie, poised 
and assured of herself. When he escaped 
and was talking to Allentown’s servant 
Maria, who was solid and pleasant like 
Giuseppina, Leonie engaged lightly in the 
ping-pong game of conversation and out- 
pointed all these veteran players of it. 
She paused before each person and said 
something charming or gracious. What 
she said was acknowledged. She made a 
favorable impression with all of them. 
Holland Porter was amazed. 

How did she do it, he asked himself. 
What was her formula? “She doesn’t 
like most of these people or think any 
more of them than I do. Yet she is per- 
fectly sincere in being nice to them.” 

His quickened pulses sent a warm blood 
coursing through him. He realized that 
he had felt that way only once before! 


VIII 


THE Giuseppe Garibaldi of the Lloyd 
Italiano gave its prolonged blast of warn- 
ing. Then slowly, with the assistance of 
half a dozen officious tugboats, it backed 
into the olive-drab Hudson River. Once 
clear of the dock, it turned with delibera- 
tion. Once turned, its two black and 
white funnels gleaming, it started down- 
stream. 

On shore there was a flutter of handker- 
chiefs and a mixture of Italian and Eng- 
lish. “Buon viaggio.” 

“A rivederci.” 

“Have a good time, old man. See you 
in September.” 

“Beva il buon vino d’Italia.” 

“Send me a cable if the Pope gets mar- 
ried.” 
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“Good-by, Mary. Wave your hand at 
Mary, Jimmy. By-by, Mary! Jimmy 
says by-by.” 

Some of this heard, but much unheard, 
was answered similarly from the steamer. 
It was a good-natured crowd. 

One passenger, however, did not take 
part in the general joyousness. He was a 
young American with blond hair and 
steady features and steady brown eyes. 
A little humorless, you thought. A little 
inclined to take himself seriously. Not 
wholly unlikable, however, in spite of his 
solid, grim jaw. 

His farewell was solemn. A friend of 
his own age—perhaps twenty-five—came 
down to the dock with him. There was 
no banter or jests. 

“So long, David. Good luck to you.” 

“Thanks, old man. I guess I’ll need 
.” 

“Oh, you'll come out all right; don’t 
worry. I haven’t got the slightest 
doubt.” 

The trip over did not bring him add- 
ed cheerfulness. The other passengers 
formed small groups to play deck-tennis 
and shuffle board, or discovered that two 
and only two could sit comfortably be- 
hind a lifeboat in the moonlight. He 
walked alone, looking gloomily at the 
sea-gulls. Occasionally, it is true, he had 
a drink, but he downed it as if it were 
cough medicine. The blue Azores did not 
interest him, neither did the snow-clad 
Atlas Mountains. He did not even get off 
the Garibaldi when she halted at lavender- 
and-gold Palermo. 

When they reached Naples he was the 
first ashore. While the others entertained 
plans of climbing in the funicular to the 
creamy feather on top of Vesuvius or sail- 
ing toward violet Capri across the most 
beautiful bay in all existence, he as- 
sembled his baggage and secured a porter. 

“Treno. Rome. Firenze,” he di- 
rected him, under the impression that he 
was speaking fluent Italian. Presently he 
was jolting north. 

Now that he was actually in Italy he 
felt let down, empty. After all, was there 
any chance that he would accomplish 
anything by having crossed the ocean? 
Their parting had been absolute, final. 
They had both allowed themselves to get 


angry. 
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“T wonder if you realize that you have 
been both rude and offensive.” 

“Of course. Ialwaysam. It’s the na- 
ture of the beast.’ 

“And it won’t do you any good to be 
sarcastic, my conceited young man.” 

“Wrong, as usual.” 

“Oh, you’re so clever. But I want to 
tell you one thing. I think you’re hate- 
ful. I think you’re rotten selfish and com- 
pletely stuck on yourself. I don’t want 
to ever see you again.” 

This gave him the opportunity to re- 
tire victorious. “ You won’t!” 

A hill crowned with a pink villa went 
by. The train was running through a fire- 
formed country of vines and cedar-trees. 
Distant blue mountains had veined snow 
on their summits. “How long will it take 
to get to Florence?” he wondered. “ Will 
this damn train be late? Of course it 
will. Do you suppose that she will even 
see me when I get there? Why did I ever 
quarrel with her in the first place? It was 
my fault. I had no business being jealous. 


Oh, my God!” 


IX 


“Burt if I love her, why shouldn’t I 
marry her? Why is that so silly?” 

“Because you're sixty, and she can’t be 
twenty-four, if she is that old. There you 
have the excellent reason, my good fel- 
low.” 

“T have money.” 

“You're sixty.” 

“T can keep us both comfortable.” 

“More than twice her age.” 

“We both have the same tastes; like 
the same sort of things.” 

“But you’re sixty, Holland Porter. It 
wouldn’t be fair to her.” 

“Why not?” 

Ever since Colonel Allentown’s tea 
Holland Porter had carried on this de- 
bate with himself. There was no respite 
from it. 

“Why not let her decide?” he cried 
suddenly. 

He went into the library. On his stiff 
blue-gray paper he wrote a note to her. 
Would she take tea with him the next 
day? 

But now, as he stood in the garden 
waiting for her to walk laughing in among 
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the red and white roses, a queer doubt 
came over him. After all, was it really 
fair to her? Suppose she should have 
some obscure reason for accepting him? 
Wouldn’t he be responsible? Suppose she 
should have some obscure reason for not 
accepting him—was, however, his more 
panicky wonder as his discontented 
thoughts on this subject were broken by 
a grating sound of wheels! 

He was so eager that he strode to the 
gate without waiting for Giuseppina. 
The person who stood there was not 
Leonie, but a white-faced and harrowed 
young man. 

And the young man addressed him. 
“Ts this Mr. Porter?” he said. 

“Yes, sir, itis. What can I dofor you?” 

“My name is David Mellon, sir. I’ve 
just come to Florence. I’m in an awful 
mess and I’ve gotten up my nerve to ask 
you to help me out of it.” 

It instantly occurred to Holland Porter 
that here was undoubtedly the son of some 
friend of his who had lost or spent all his 
money. He would want to borrow a hun- 
dred dollars. This might never return, but 
even so the thing to do was to send him 
off dog-grateful before Leonie came. 

“T’d be glad to,” he said cordially. 

“You. know Leonie - Paulin, don’t 
you?” . 

“T do, sir.” 

“Are you going to see her soon?. I 
mean, would it be possible for you to see 
her soon?” 

“Of course. I see her frequently.” 

“Then you can help me. I was en- 
gaged to her, but we had some fool quar- 
rel. I don’t dare write to her, because she 
might tear up my letter, but I know if she 
saw me she would make up with me. 
Can’t you invite her here and then invite 
me so that we can meet as if by acci- 
dent?” 

Holland Porter never knew why he re- 
plied what he did. “Go into the next 


room,” he commanded, “and wait there 
until I send for you. She is coming here 
this afternoon,” 
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It was not until David was out of sight 
that he realized fully the decision he had 
made. Yet even then he was not wholly 
regretful, so intoxicating it is to be self- 
sacrificing and noble. Leonie came in a 
few minutes later, and only for a moment 
was he tempted to forego his resolution. 
He put this aside as unworthy and started 
to work. 

“Do you happen to know a man named 
David Mellon?” 

“T hate him.” 

“Then it won’t do you any good to 
know that he is waiting for you.” 

“Waiting for me? Where?” 

“Tn the music-room.” 

“Right here? Oh, you dear person! 
Where did you find him?” 

She flung her arms. suddenly around 
him and kissed him. . Just as suddenly she 
was gone. 


xX 


Hatr an-hour later she and David re- 
turned together. ‘We're, engaged,” she 
said. - “‘Isn’t it wonderful, , wonderful? 
We were before, but it got broken. 
That’s why I said I hated him.” 

- “Thanks to you, sir,”’’said:David a lit- 
tle heavily.’ He was the solemn sort who 
always writes his bread-and-butter letters 
the day after he has finished ‘a visit. And_; 
one bread-and-butter letter is like another 
bread-and-butter letter. 

“And I know you'll like David. He’s 
a perfect dear. Really he is,” went on 
Leonie. 

They both laughed at this, and it oc- 
curred to Holland Porter that their 
laughter sounded just a little bit like dis- 
tant silver trumpets. After all, as far as 
he was concerned, why shouldn’t it? It 
should, he thought. It was most appro- 
priate. Thinking which, he congratu- 
lated them. Almost as stiffly as David 
would have done, he told himself. Then 
he assured them that his feelings and the 
feelings of Giuseppina would be hurt seri- 
ously if they did not siay to dine. 
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XVI 
SIGNIFICANT DISCLOSURES 
(Thursday, September 13 ; forenoon) 


REATLY to Currie’s 
astonishment Vance 
gave instructions to 
be called at nine 
o’clock the following 
morning; and-at ten 

o’clock we were sit- 

ting on his little roof- 
garden having breakfast in the mellow 
mid-September sunshine. 

“Van,” he said to me, when Currie had 
brought us our second cup of coffee, 
“however secretive a woman may be, 
there’s always some one to whom she un- 
burdens her soul. A confidant is anessen- 
tial to the feminine temperament. It 
may be a mother, or a lover, or a priest, or 
a doctor, or, more generally, a girl chum. 
In the Canary’s case we haven’t a mother 
or a priest. Her lover—the elegant 
Skeel—was a potential enemy; and we’re 
pretty safe in ruling out her doctor—she 
was too shrewd to confide in such a crea- 
ture as Lindquist. The girl chum, then, 
remains. And to-day we seek her.” He 
lit a cigarette and rose. “But, first, we 
must visit Mr. Benjamin Browne of 
Seventh Avenue.” 

Benjamin Browne was a well-known 
photographer of stage celebrities, with 
galleries in the heart of the city’s theatri- 
cal district; and as we entered the recep- 
tion-room of his luxurious studio later 
that morning my curiosity as to the object 
of our visit was at the breaking-point. 
Vance went straight to the desk, behind 
which sat a young woman with flaming 
red hair and mascaro-shaded eyes, and 
bowed in his most dignified manner. 
Then, taking a small unmounted photo- 
graph from his pocket, he laid it before 
her. 

«*. Asummary of the preceding chapters of “The ‘Canary’ 
Murder Case” will be found in “Behind the Scenes with 
Scribner’s Authors.” 
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“T am producing a musical comedy, 
mademoiselle,” he said, “and I wish to 
communicate with the young lady who 
left this picture of herself with me. Un- 
fortunately I’ve misplaced her card; but 
as her photograph bore the imprint of 
Browne’s, I thought you might be good 
enough to look in your files and tell me 
who she is and where I may find her.” 

He slipped a five-dollar bill under the 
edge of the blotter, and waited with an 
air of innocent expectancy. 

The young woman looked at him quiz- 
zically, and I thought I detected the hint 
of a smile at the corners of her artfully 
rouged lips. But after a moment she took 
the photograph without a word and dis- 
appeared through a rear door. Ten min- 
utes later she returned and handed Vance 
the picture. On the back of it she had 
written a name and address. 

“The young lady is Miss Alys La 
Fosse, and she lives at the Belafield 
Hotel.” There was now no doubt as to 
her smile. “You really shouldn’t be so 
careless with the addresses of your appli- 
cants—some poor girl might lose an en- 
gagement.” . And her smile suddenly 
turned into soft laughter. 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied Vance, with 
mock seriousness, “in the future I shall 
be guided by your warning.” And with 
another dignified bow, he went out. 

“Good Lord!” he said, as we emerged 
into Seventh Avenue. “Really, y’ know, 
I should have disguised myself as an im- 
presario, with a gold-headed cane, a 
derby, and a purple shirt. That young 
woman is thoroughly convinced that I’m 
contemplating an intrigue. ... A jolly 
smart /éte-rouge, that.” 

He turned into a florist’s shop at the 
corner, and selecting a dozen American 
Beauties, addressed them to “Benjamin 
Browne’s Receptionist.” 

“And now,” he said, “let us stroll to 
the Belafield, and seek an audience with 
Alys.” 
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As we walked across town Vance ex- 
plained. 

“That first morning, when we were in- 
specting the Canary’s rooms, I was con- 
vinced that the murder would never be 
solved by the usual elephantine police 
methods. It was a subtle and well- 
planned crime, despite its obvious appear- 
ances. No routine investigation would 
suffice. Intimate information was needed. 
Therefore, when I saw this photograph of 
the xanthous Alys half hidden under the 
litter of papers on the escritoire, I re- 
flected: ‘Ah! A girl friend of the de- 
parted Margaret’s. She may know just 
the things that are needed.’ So, when 
the Sergeant’s broad back was turned, I 
put the picture in my pocket. There was 
no other photograph about the place, and 
this one bore the usual sentimental in- 
scription, ‘Ever thine,’ and was signed 
‘Alys.’ I concluded, therefore, that Alys 
had played Anactoria to the Canary’s 
Sappho. Of course I erased the inscrip- 
tion before presenting the picture to the 
penetrating sibyl at Browne’s. . . . And 
here we are at the Belafield, hopin’ for a 
bit of enlightenment.” 

The Belafield was a small, expensive 
apartment-hotel in the East Thirties, 
which, to judge from the guests to be seen 
in the Americanized Queen Anne lobby, 
catered to the well-off sporting set. 
Vance sent his card up to Miss La Fosse, 
and received the message that she would 
see him in a few minutes. The few min- 
utes, however, developed into three- 
quarters of an hour, and it was nearly 
noon when a resplendent bell-boy came to 
escort us to the lady’s apartment. 

Nature had endowed Miss La Fosse 
with many of its arts, and those that Na- 
ture had omitted, Miss La Fosse herself 
had supplied. She was slender and 
blonde. Her large blue eyes were heavily 
lashed, but though she looked at one 
with a wide-eyed stare, she was unable to 
disguise their sophistication. Her toilet 
had been made with elaborate care; and 
as I looked at her, I could not help think- 
ing what an excellent model she would 
have been for Chéret’s pastel posters. 

“So you are Mr. Vance,” she cooed. 
“T’ve often seen your name in Town 
Topics.” 

_Vance gave a shudder. 
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“And this is Mr. Van Dine,’ he said 
sweetly, ““—a mere attorney, who, thus 
far, has been denied the pages of that 
fashionable weekly.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” (I am sure 
Miss La Fosse had spoken the line in a 
play: she made of the invitation an im- 
pressive ceremonial.) “I really don’t 
know why I should have received you. 
But I suppose you called on business. 
Perhaps you wish me to appear at a so- 
ciety bazaar, or something of the kind. 
But I’m so busy, Mr. Vance. You simply 
can’t imagine how occupied I am with my 
work. ... I just love my work,” she 
added, with an ecstatic sigh. 

“And I’m sure there are many thou- 
sands of others who love it, too,”’ returned 
Vance, in his best drawing-room manner. 
“But unfortunately I have no bazaar to 
be graced by your charming presence. I 
have come on a much more serious mat- 
ter... . You were a very close friend of 
Miss Margaret Odell’s——” 

The mention of the Canary’s name 
brought Miss La Fosse suddenly to her 
feet. Her ingratiating air of affected ele- 
gance had quickly disappeared. Her eyes 
flashed, and their lids drooped harshly. 
A sneer distorted the lines of her cupid’s- 
bow mouth, and she tossed her head 
angrily. 

“Say, listen! Who do you think you 
are? I don’t know nothing, and I got 
nothing to say. So run along—you and 
your lawyer.” 

But Vance made no move to obey. He 
took out his cigarette-case and carefully 
selected a Régie. 

“Do you mind if I smoke ?—And won’t 
you have one? I import them direct 
from my agent in Constantinople. 
They’re exquisitely blended.” 

The girl snorted, and gave him a look 
of cold disdain. The doll-baby had be- 
come a virago. 

“Get yourself outa my apartment, or 
T’ll call the house detective.” She turned 
to the telephone on the wall at her side. 

Vance waited until she had lifted the 
receiver. 

“Tf you do that, Miss La Fosse, I'll 
order you taken to the District Attorney’s 
office for questioning,” he told her in- 
differently, lighting his cigarette and lean- 
ing back in his chair, 
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Slowly she replaced the receiver and 
turned. 

“What’s your game, anyway?... 
Suppose I did know Margy—then what? 
And where do you fit into the picture?” 

“Alas! I don’t fit in at all.” Vance 
smiled pleasantly. “ But, for that matter, 
nobody seems to fit in. The truth is, 
they’re about to arrest a poor blighter for 
killing your friend, who wasn’t in the 
tableau, either. I happen to be a friend 
of the District Attorney’s; and I know ex- 
actly what’s being done. The police are 
scouting round in a perfect frenzy of 
activity, and it’s hard to say what trail 
they’ll strike next. I thought, don’t y’ 
know, I might save you a lot of un- 
pleasantness by a friendly little chat. . . . 
Of course,” he added, “if you prefer to 
have me give your name to the police, I’ll 
do so, and let them hold the audition in 
their own inimitable but crude fashion. 
I might say, however, that, as yet, they 
are blissfully unaware of your relation- 
ship with Miss Odell, and that, if you are 
reasonable, I see no reason why they 
should be informed of it.” 

The girl had stood, one hand on the 
telephone, studying Vance intently. He 
had spoken carelessly and with a genial 
inflection; and she at length resumed her 
seat. 

“Now, won’t you have one of my ciga- 
rettes?” he asked, in a tone of gracious 
reconciliation. 

Mechanically she accepted his offer, 
keeping her eyes on him all the time, as if 
attempting to determine how far he was 
to be trusted. 

“Who are they thinking of arresting?” 
She asked the question with scarcely a 
movement of her features. 

“A johnny named Skeel.—Silly idea, 
isn’t it?” 

“Him!” Her tone was one of mingled 
contempt and disgust. “That cheap 
crook? He hasn’t got nerve enough to 
strangle a cat.” 

“Precisely. But that’s no reason for 
sending him to the electric chair, what?” 
Vance leaned forward and smiled engag- 
ingly. “Miss La Fosse, if you will talk 
to me for five minutes, and forget I’m a 
stranger, I’ll give you my word of honor 
not to let the police or the District At- 
torney know anything about you. I’m 
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not connected with the authorities, but 
somehow I dislike the idea of seeing the 
wrong man punished. And I'll promise 
to forget the source of any information 
you will be kind enough to give me. If 
you will trust me, it will be infinitely 
easier for you in the end.” 

The girl made no answer for several 
minutes. She was, I could see, trying to 
estimate Vance; and evidently she decided 
that, in any case, she had nothing to lose 
—now that her friendship with the Ca- 
nary had been discovered—by talking to 
this man who had promised her immunity 
from further annoyance. 

“I guess you’re all right,” she said, 
with a reservation of dubiety; “but I 
don’t know why I should think so.” She 
paused. “But, look here: I was told to 
keep out of this. And if I don’t keep out 
of it, I’m apt to be back hoofing it in the 
chorus again. And that’s no life for a 
sweet young thing like me with extrava- 
gant tastes—believe me, my friend !” 

“That calamity will never befall you 
through any lack of discretion on my 
part,” Vance assured her, with good- 
natured earnestness. . “Who told 
you to keep out of it?” 

“My—fiancé.” She spoke somewhat 
coquettishly. ‘“‘He’s very well known, 
and he’s afraid there might be scandal if 
I got mixed up in the case as a witness, or 
anything like that.” 

“T can readily understand his feelings.”’ 
Vance nodded sympathetically. “And 
who, by the by, is this luckiest of men?” 

“Say! You’re good.” She compli- 
mented him with a coy moue. “But I’m 
not announcing my engagement yet.” 

“Don’t be horrid,” begged Vance. 
“You know perfectly well that I could 
find out his name by making a few inquir- 
ies. And if you drove me to learn the 
facts elsewhere, then my promise to keep 
your name a secret would no longer bind 
me.” 

Miss La Fosse considered this point. 

“T guess you could find out, all right 

. so I might as well tell you—only I’m 
trusting to your word to protect me.” 
She opened her eyes wide and gave Vance 
a melting look. “I know you wouldn’t let 
me down.” 

“My dear Miss La Fosse!” His tone 
was one of pained surprise. 
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“Well, my fiancé is Mr. Mannix, and 
he’s the head of a big fur-importing house. 

. . You see”—she became clingingly 
confidential—“Louey—that i is, Mr. Man- 
nix—used to go round with Margy. 
That’s why he didn’t want me to get 
mixed up in the affair. He said the police 
might bother him with questions, and his 
name might get into the papers. And 
that would hurt his commercial stand- 
ing.” 

“TI quite understand,” murmured 
Vance. “And do you happen to know 
where Mr. Mannix was Monday night?” 

The girl looked startled. 

“Of course I know. He was right 
here with me from half past ten until two 
in the morning. We were discussing a 
new musical show he was interested in; 
and he wanted me to take the leading 
réle.” 

“T’m sure it will be a success.” Vance 
spoke with disarming friendliness. “Were 
you home alone all Monday evening?” 

“Hardly.” The idea seemed to amuse 
her. “I went to the ‘Scandals’—but I 
came home early. I knew Louey—Mr. 
Mannix—was coming.” 

“T trust he appreciated your sacrifice.” 
Vance, I believe, was disappointed by 
this unexpected alibi of Mannix’s. It 
was, indeed, so final that further interro- 
gation concerning it seemed futile. After 
a momentary pause, he changed the sub- 
ject. 

“Tell me; what do you know about a 
Mr. Charles Cleaver? He was a friend of 
Miss Odell’s.” 

“Oh, Pop’s all right.” The girl was 
plainly relieved by this turn in the con- 
versation. “A good scout. He was cer- 
tainly gone on Margy. Even after she 
threw him over for Mr. Spotswoode, he 
was faithful, as you might say—always 
running after her, sending her flowers and 
presents. Some men are like that. Poor 
old Pop! He even phoned me Monday 
night to call up Margy and try to arrange 
a party——Maybe if I’d done it, she 
wouldn’t be dead now. .. . It’s a funny 
world, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no end funny.” Vance smoked 
calmly for a minute; I could not help ad- 
miring his self-control. ‘What time did 
Mr. Cleaver phone you Monday night— 
do you recall?” From his voice one 


would have thought the question of no 
importance. 

“Let me see... .” She pursed her 
lips prettily. “It was just ten minutes 
to twelve. I remember that the little 
chime clock on the mantel over there was 
striking midnight, and at first I couldn’t 
hear Pop very well. You see, I always 
keep my clock ten minutes fast so I'll 
never be late for an appointment.” 

Vance compared the clock with his 
watch. 

“Yes, it’s ten minutes fast.—And what 
about the party?” 

“Oh, I was too busy talking about the 
new show, and I had to refuse. Anyway, 
Mr. Mannix didn’t want to have a party 
that night. . . . It wasn’t my fault, was 
it?” 

“Not a bit of it,’”’ Vance assured her. 
“Work comes before pleasure—especially 
work as important as yours.... And 
now, there is one other man I want to ask 
you about, and then I won’t bother you 
any more.—What was the situation be- 
tween Miss Odell and Doctor Lind- 
quist ?” 

Miss La Fosse became genuinely per- 
turbed. 

“T was afraid you were going to ask me 
about him.” There was apprehension in 
her eyes. “I don’t know just what to say. 
He was wildly in love with Margy; and 
she led him on, too. But she was sorry 
for it afterward, because he got jealous— 
like a crazy person. He used to pester 
the life out of her. And once—do you 
know !—he threatened to shoot her and 
then shoot himself. I told Margy to look 
out for him. But she didn’t seem to be 
afraid. Anyway, I think she was taking 
awful chances. .. . Oh! Do you think 
it could have been—do you really 
think. - 

“ And wasn’t there any one else,’”’ Vance 
interrupted, “who might have felt the 
same way?—any one Miss Odell had 
reason to fear?” 

“No.” Miss La Fosse shook her head. 
“Margy didn’t know many men inti- 
mately. She didn’t change often, if you 
know what I mean. There wasn’t any- 
body else outside of those you’ve men- 
tioned, except, of course, Mr. Spotswoode. 
He cut Pop out—several months ago. 
She went to dinner with him Monday 
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night, too. I wanted her to go to the 
‘Scandals’ with me—that’s how I know.” 

Vance rose and held out his hand. 

“You’ve been very kind. And you 
have nothing whatever to fear. No one 
shall ever know of our little visit this 
morning.” 

“Who do you think killed Margy?” 
There was genuine emotion in the girl’s 
voice. “Louey says it was probably some 
burglar who wanted her jewels.” 

“T’m too wise to sow discord in this 
happy ménage by even questioning Mr. 
Mannix’s opinion,” said Vance half 
banteringly. “No one knows who’s 
guilty; but the police agree with Mr. 
Mannix.” 

For a moment the girl’s doubts re- 
turned, and she gave Vance a searching 
look. 

“Why are you so interested? You 
didn’t know Margy, did you? She never 
mentioned you.” 

Vance laughed. 

“My dear child! I only wish I knew 
why I am so deuced concerned in this 
affair. ‘Pon my word, I can’t give you 
even the sketchiest explanation... . 
No, I never met Miss Odell. But it 
would offend my sense of proportion if 
Mr. Skeel were punished and the real cul- 
prit went free. Maybe I’m getting senti- 
mental. A sad fate, what?” 

“T guess I’m getting soft, too.” , She 
nodded her head, still looking Vance 
squarely in theeyes. “Irisked my happy 
home to tell you what I did, because 
somehow I believed you. ... Say, you 
weren’t stringing me, by any chance?” 

Vance put his hand on his heart, and 
became serious. 

“My dear Miss La Fosse, when I leave 
here it will be as though I had never 
entered. Dismiss me and Mr. Van Dine 
here from your mind.” 

Something in his manner banished her 
misgivings, and’ she bade us a kittenish 
farewell. 


XVII 
CHECKING AN ALIBI 


(Thursday, September 13; afternoon) 


“My sleuthing goes better,” exulted 
Vance, when we were again in the street. 
“Fair Alys was a veritable mine of in- 
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formation—eh, what? Only, you should 
have controlled yourself better when she 
mentioned her beloved’s name—really, 
you should, Van old thing. I saw you 
jump and heard you heave. Such emo- 
tion is most unbecoming in a lawyer.” 

From a booth in a drug-store near the 
hotel he telephoned Markham: “I am 
taking you to lunch. I have numerous 
confidences I would pour into your ear.’”’ 
A debate ensued, but in the end Vance 
emerged triumphant; and a moment later 
a taxicab was driving us down-town. 

“Alys is clever—there are brains in 
that fluffy head,” he ruminated. “She’s 
much smarter than Heath; she knew at 
once that Skeel wasn’t guilty. Her char- 
acterization of the immaculate Tony was 
inelegant but how accurate—oh, how 
accurate! And you noticed, of course, 
how she trusted me. Touchin’, wasn’t 
it? ... It’s a knotty problem, Van. 
Something’s amiss somewhere.” 

He was silent, smoking, for several 
blocks. 

“Mannix. ... Curious he should 
crop up again. And he issued orders to 
Alys to keep mum. Now, why? Maybe 
the reason he gave her was the real one. 
Who knows ?—On the other hand, was he 
with his chére amie from half past ten till 
early morning? Well, well. Again, who 
knows? Something queer about that 
business discussion. . . . Then Cleaver. 
He called up just ten minutes before mid- 
night—oh, yes, he called up. That 
wasn’t a fairy-tale. But how could he 
telephone from a speeding car? He 
couldn’t. Maybe he really wanted to 
have a party with his recalcitrant Canary, 
don’t y’ know. But then, why the brum- 
magem alibi? Funk? Maybe. But why 
the circuitousness?—why didn’t he call 
his lost love direct? Ah, perhaps he did! 
Some one certainly called her by phone 
at twenty minutes to twelve. We must 
look into that, Van.... Yes, he may 
have called her, and then when a man 
answered—who the deuce was that man, 
anyway?—he may have appealed to 
Alys. Quite natural, y’ know. Anyway, 
he wasn’t in Boonton.—Poor Markham! 
How upset he’ll be when he finds out! .. . 
But what really worries me is that story 
of the doctor. Jealous mania: it squares 
with Ambroise’s character perfectly. He’s 
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the kind that does go off his head. I knew 
his confession of paternalism was a red 
herring. My word! So the doctor was 
making threats and flourishing pistols, 
eh? Bad, bad. I don’t like it. With 
those ears of his, he wouldn’t hesitate to 
pull the trigger. Paranoia—that’s it. De- 
lusions of persecution. Probably thought 
the girl and Pop—or maybe the girl and 
Spotswoode—were plotting his misery 
and laughing at him. You can’t tell 
about those chaps. They’re deep—and 
they’re dangerous. The canny Alys had 
him sized up—warned the Canary against 
him. ... Taken by and large, it’s a 
devilish tangle. Anyway, I feel rather 
bucked. We’re moving—oh, undoubted- 
ly we’re moving—though in what direc- 
tion I can’t even guess. It’s beastly an- 
noyin’.” 

Markham was waiting for us at the 
Bankers’ Club. He greeted Vance ir- 
ritably. 

“What have you got to tell me that’s 
so damned important?” 

“Now, don’t get ratty.” Vance was 
beaming. ‘ How’s your lode-star, Skeel, 
behaving ?” 

“So far he’s done everything that’s 
pure and refined except join the Christian 
Endeavor Society.” 

“Sunday’s coming. Give him time. 
... So you’re not happy, Markham 
dear?” 

“Was I dragged away from another 
engagement to report on my state of 
mind ?” 

“No need. Your state of mind’s 
execrable. ... Cheerio! I’ve brought 
you something to think about.” 

“Damn it! I’ve got too much to think 
about now.” 

“Here, have some brioche.” Vance 
gave the order for lunch without consult- 
ing either of us. “And now for my revela- 
tions. Imprimis: Pop Cleaver wasn’t 
in Boonton last Monday night. He was 
very much in the midst of our modern 
Gomorrah, trying to arrange a midnight 
party.” 

“Wonderful!” snorted Markham. “I 
lave in the font of your wisdom. His 
alter ego, I take it, was on the road to 
Hopatcong. The supernatural leaves me 
cold.” 

“You may be as pancosmic as you 
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choose. Cleaver was in New York at 
midnight Monday, craving excitement.” 
“What about the summons for speed- 
ing?” 
“That’s for you to explain. 
you'll take my advice you'll send for this 
Boonton catchpole, and let him have a 


But if 


look at Pop. If he says Cleaver is the 
man he ticketed, I'll humbly do away 
with myself.” 

“Well! That makes it worth trying. 
T’ll have the officer at the Stuyvesant 
Club this afternoon, and I'll point out 
Cleaver to him. . What other stag- 
gering revelations have you in store?” 

“Mannix will bear looking into.” 

Markham put down his knife and fork 
and leaned back. 

“I’m overcome! Such Himalayan 
sagacity! With that evidence against 
him, he should be arrested at once. .. . 
Vance, my dear old friend, are you feeling 
quite normal? No dizzy spells lately? 
No shooting pains in the head? Knee- 
jerks all right?” 

“Furthermore, Doctor Lindquist was 
wildly infatuated with the Canary, and 
insanely jealous. Recently threatened 
to take a pistol and hold a little pogrom 
of his own.” 

“That’s better.” Markham sat up. 
“Where did you get this information?” 

“Ah! That’s my secret.” 

Markham was annoyed. 

“Why so mysterious?” 

“Needs must, old chap. Gave my 
word, and all that sort of thing. And I’m 
a bit quixotic, don’t y’ know—too much 
Cervantes in my youth.” He spoke 
lightly, but Markham knew him too well 
to push the question. 

In less than five minutes after we had 
returned to the District Attorney’s office 
Heath came in. 

“T got something else on Mannix, sir; 
thought you might want to add it to the 
report I turned in yesterday. Burke se- 
cured a picture of him, and showed it to 
the phone operators at Odell’s house. 
Both of ’em recognized it. He’s been 
there several times, but it wasn’t the 
Canary he called on. It was the woman 
in Apartment 2. She’s named Frisbee, 
and used to be one of Mannix’s fur 
models. He’s been to see her several 
times during the past six months, and has 
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taken her out once or twice; but he hasn’t 
called on her for a month or more. . . . 
Any good?” 

“Can’t tell.” Markham shot Vance 
an inquisitive look. “But thanks for the 
information, Sergeant.” 

“By the by,” said Vance dulcetly, 
when Heath had left us, “I’m feeling top- 
hole. No pains in the head; no dizzy 
spells. Knee-jerks perfect.” 

“Delighted. Still, I can’t charge a man 
with murder because he calls on his fur 
model.” 

“You’re so hasty! 
charge him with murder?” Vance rose 
and yawned. “Come, Van. I'd rather 
like to gaze on Perneb’s tomb at the 
Metropolitan this afternoon. Could you 
bear it?” At the door he paused. “I 
say, Markham, what about the Boonton 
bailiff?” 

Markham rang for Swacker. 

“T’ll see to it at once. Drop in at the 
club around five, if you feel like it. I'll 
have the officer there then, as Cleaver is 
sure to come in before dinner.” 

When Vance and I returned to the club 
late that afternoon, Markham was sta- 
tioned in the lounge-room facing the main 
door of the rotunda; and beside him sat a 
tall, heavy-set, bronzed man of about 
forty, alert but ill at ease. 

“Traffic Officer Phipps arrived from 
Boonton a little while ago,” said Mark- 
ham, by way of introduction. “Cleaver 
is expected at any moment now. He has 
an appointment here at half past five.” 

Vance drew up a chair. 

“T do hope he’s a punctual beggar.” 

“So do I,” returned Markham vicious- 
ly. “I’m looking forward to your felo- 
de-se.”” 

“Our hap is loss, our bope but sad 
despair,’” murmured Vance. 

Less than ten minutes later Cleaver 
entered the rotunda from the street, 
paused at the desk, and sauntered into 
the lounge-room. There was no escaping 
the observation point Markham had 
chosen; and as he walked by us he paused 
and exchanged greetings. Markham de- 
tained him a moment with a few casual 
questions; and then Cleaver passed on. 

“That the man you ticketed, officer?” 
asked Markham, turning to Phipps. 
Phipps was scowling perplexedly. 


Why should you 
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“Tt looks something like him, sir; 
there’s a kind of resemblance. But it 
ain’t him.” He shook his head. “No, 
sir; it ain’t him. The fellow I hung a 
summons on was stouter than this gent, 
and wasn’t as tall.” 

“You're positive?” 

“Yes, sir—no mistake. The guy I 
tagged tried to argue with me, and then 
he tried to slip me a fiver to forget it. I 
had my headlight on him full.” 

Phipps was dismissed with a substan- 
tial pourboire. 

“Va misero mihi!” sighed Vance. 
“My worthless existence is to be pro- 
longed. Sad. But you must try to bear 
it... . Isay, Markham, what does Pop 
Cleaver’s brother look like?” 

“That’s it,” nodded Markham. “I’ve 
met his brother; he’s shorter and stouter. 

. This thing is getting beyond me. I 
think I’ll have it out with Cleaver now.” 

He started to rise, but Vance forced 
him back into his seat. 

“Don’t be impetuous. Cultivate pa- 
tience. Cleaver’s not going to do a bunk; 
and there are one or two preliminary 
steps strongly indicated. Mannix and 
Lindquist still seduce my curiosity.” 

Markham clung to his point. 

“Neither Mannix nor Lindquist is here 
now, and Cleaver is. And I want to know 
why he lied to me about that summons.” 

“T can tell you that,” said Vance. 
“He wanted you to think he was in the 
wilds of New Jersey at midnight Mon- 
day.—Simple, what ?” 

“The inference is a credit to your in- 
telligence! But I hope you don’t serious- 
ly think that Cleaver is guilty. It’s 
possible he knows something; but I cer- 
tainly cannot picture him as a strangler.” 

“And why?” 

“He’s not the type. It’s inconceivable 
—even if there were evidence against 
him.” 

“Ah! The psychological judgment! 
You eliminate Cleaver because you don’t 
think his nature harmonizes with the 
situation. I say, doesn’t that come peri- 
lously near being an esoteric hypothesis? 
—or a metaphysical deduction? ... 
However, I don’t entirely agree with you 
in your application of the theory to 
Cleaver. That fish-eyed gambler has 
unsuspected potentialities for evil. But 
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with the theory itself I am wholly in ac- 
cord. And behold, my dear Markham: 
you yourself apply psychology in its 
abecedarian implications, yet ridicule my 
application of it in its higher develop- 
ments. Consistency may be the hob- 
goblin of little minds, y’ know, but it’s 
none the less a priceless jewel. . . . How 
about a cup of tea?” 

We sought the Palm Room, and sat 
down at a table near the entrance. Vance 
ordered oolong tea, but Markham and I 
took black coffee. A very capable four- 
piece orchestra was playing Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Casse-Noisette’’ Suite, and we sat 
restfully in the comfortable chairs with- 
out speaking. Markham was tired and 
dispirited, and Vance was busy with the 
problem that had absorbed him continu- 
ously since Tuesday morning. Never be- 
fore had I seen him so preoccupied. 

We had been there perhaps half an hour 
when Spotswoode strolled in. He stopped 
and spoke, and Markham asked him to 
join us. He, too, appeared depressed, 
and his eyes showed signs of worry. 

“T hardly dare ask you, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” he said diffidently, after he had 
ordered a ginger ale, “but how do my 
chances stand now of being called as a 
witness?” 

“That fate is certainly no nearer than 
when I last saw you,” Markham replied. 
“Tn fact, nothing has happened to change 
the situation materially.” 

“And the man you had under suspi- 
cion?” 

“He’s still under suspicion, but no ar- 
rest has been made. We’re hoping, how- 
ever, that something will break before 
long.” 

“And I suppose you still want me to re- 
main in the city?” 

“Tf you can arrange it—yes.” 

Spotswoode was silent for a time; then 
he said: 

“T don’t want to appear to shirk any 
responsibility—and perhaps it may seem 
wholly selfish for me even to suggest it— 
but, in any event, wouldn’t the testimony 
of the telephone operator as to the hour 
of Miss Odell’s return and her calls for 
help be sufficient to establish the facts, 
without my corroboration?” 

“T have thought of that, of course; and 
if it is at all possible to prepare the case 
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for the prosecution without summoning 
you to appear, I assure you it will be 
done. At the moment, I can see no ne- 
cessity of your being called as a witness. 
But one never knows what may turn up. 
If the defense hinges on a question of ex- 
act time, and the operator’s testimony is 
questioned or disqualified for any reason, 
you may be required to come forward. 
Otherwise not.” 

Spotswoode sipped his ginger ale. A 
little of his depression seemed to have de- 
parted. 

“You’re very generous, Mr. Markham. 
I wish there was some adequate way of 
thanking you.” He looked up hesitantly. 
“T presume you are still opposed to my 
visiting the apartment.... I know 
you think me unreasonable and perhaps 
sentimental; but the girl represented 
something in my life that I find very diffi- 
cult to tear out. I don’t expect you to 
understand it—I hardly understand it 
myself.” 

“T think it’s easily understandable, 
don’t y’ know,” remarked Vance, with a 
sympathy I had rarely seen him manifest. 
“Your attitude needs no apology. His- 
tory and fable are filled with the same 
situation, and the protagonists have al- 
ways exhibited sentiments similar to 
yours. Your most famous prototype, of 
course, was Odysseus on the citron- 
scented isle of Ogygia with the fascinatin’ 
Calypso. The soft arms of sirens have 
gone snaking round men’s necks ever 
since the red-haired Lilith worked her 
devastatin’ wiles on the impressionable 
Adam. We’re all sons of that racy old 
boy.” 

Spotswoode smiled. 

“You at least give me an historic back- 
ground,” he said. Then he turned to 
Markham. “What will become of Miss 
Odell’s possessions—her furniture and so 
forth?” 

“Sergeant Heath heard from an aunt of 
hers in Seattle,” Markham told him. 
“She’s on her way to New York, I be- 
lieve, to take over what there is of the 
estate.” 

“And everything will be kept intact 
until then?” 

“Probably longer, unless something 
unexpected happens. Anyway, until 
then.” 
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“There are one or two little trinkets 
I’d like to keep,”’ Spotswoode confessed, a 
bit shamefacedly, I thought. 

After a few more minutes of desultory 
talk he rose and, pleading an engagement, 
bade us good afternoon. 

“T hope I can keep his name clear of 
the case,” said Markham, when he had 
gone. 

“Yes; his situation is not an enviable 
one,” concurred Vance. “It’s always sad 
to be found out. The moralist would set 
it down to retribution.” 

“Tn this instance chance was certainly 
on the side of righteousness. If he hadn’t 
chosen Monday night for the Winter 
Garden, he might now be in the bosom of 
his family, with nothing more trouble- 
some to bother him than a guilty con- 
science.” 

“Tt certainly looks that way.” Vance 
glanced at his watch. “And your men- 
tion of the Winter Garden reminds me. 
Do you mind if we dine early? Frivolity 
beckons me to-night. I’m going to the 
‘Scandals.’” 

We both looked at him as though he 
had taken leave of his senses. 

“Don’t be so horrified, my Markham. 
Why should I not indulge an impulse? 
... And, incidentally, I hope to have 
glad tidings for you by lunch-time to- 
morrow.” 


’ 


XVIII 


THE TRAP 
(Friday, September 14 ; noon) 


VANCE slept late the following day. I 
had accompanied him to the “Scandals” 
the night before, utterly at a loss to 
understand his strange desire to attend a 
type of entertainment which I knew he 
detested. At noon he ordered his car, and 
instructed the chauffeur to drive to the 
Belafield Hotel. 

“We are about to call again on the 
allurin’ Alys,” he said. “I'd bring posies 
to lay at her shrine, but I fear dear Man- 
nix might question her unduly about 
them.” 

Miss La Fosse received us with an air of 
crestfallen resentment. 

“I might’ve known it!” She nodded 
her head with sneering perception. “I 
suppose you’ve come to tell me the cops 
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found out about me without the slightest 
assistance from you.” Her disdain was 
almost magnificent. “Did you bring ’em 
with you? ... A swell guy you are !— 
But it’s my own fault for being a damn 
fool.” 

Vance waited unmoved until she had 
finished her contemptuous tirade. Then 
he bowed pleasantly. 

“Really, y’ know, I merely dropped in 
to pay my respects, and to tell you that 
the police have turned in their report of 
Miss Odell’s acquaintances, and that your 
name was not mentioned in it. You 
seemed a little worried yesterday on that 
score, and it occurred to me I could set 
your mind wholly at ease.” 

The vigilance of her attitude relaxed. 

“Ts that straight? ... My God! I 
don’t know what would happen if Louey’d 
find out I’d been blabbing.”’ 

“T’m sure he won’t find out, unless you 
choose to tell him. . . . Won’t you be 
generous and ask me to sit down a mo- 
ment?” 

“Of course—I’m so sorry. I’m just 
having my coffee. Please join me.” 
She rang for two extra services. 

Vance had drunk two cups of coffee less 
than half an hour before, and I marvelled 
at his enthusiasm for this atrocious hotel 
beverage. 

“I was a belated spectator of the 
‘Scandals’ last night,” he remarked in a 
negligent, conversational tone. “I missed 
the revue earlier in the season.—How is it 
you yourself were so late in seeing it?” 

“T’ve been so busy,” she confided. “I 
was rehearsing for ‘A Pair of Queens’; but 
the production’s been postponed. Louey 
couldn’t get the theatre he wanted.” 

“Do you like revues?” asked Vance. 
“T should think they’d be more difficult 
for the principals than the ordin’ry musi- 
cal comedy.” 

“They are.” Miss La Fosse adopted a 
professional air. “And they’re unsatis- 
factory. The individual is lost in them. 
There’s no real scope for one’s talent. 
They’re breathless, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“T should imagine so.” Vance bravely 
sipped his coffee. “And yet, there were 
several numbers in the ‘Scandals’ that 
you could have done charmingly; they 
seemed particularly designed for you. I 
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thought of you during them, and—d’ ye 
know ?—the thought rather spoiled my 
enjoyment of the young lady who ap- 
peared in them.” 

“You flatter me, Mr. Vance. But, 
really, I have a good voice. I’ve studied 
very hard. And I learned dancing with 
Professor Markoff.” 

“Indeed!” (I’m sure Vance had never 
heard the name before, but his exclama- 
tion seemed to imply that he regarded 
Professor Markoff as one of the world’s 
most renowned ballet-masters.) “Then 
you certainly should have been starred in 
the ‘Scandals.’ The young lady I have in 
mind sang rather indifferently, and her 
dancing was most inadequate. More- 
over, she was many degrees your inferior 
in personality and attractiveness. .. . 
Confess: didn’t you have just a little de- 
sire last Monday night to be singing the 
‘Chinese Lullaby’ song?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Miss La Fosse 
carefully considered the suggestion. 
“They kept the lights awfully low; and I 
don’t look so well in cerise. But the cos- 
tumes were adorable, weren’t they?” 

“On you they certainly would have 
been adorable. . . . What color are you 
partial to?” 

“T love the orchid shades,” she told 
him enthusiastically; “though I don’t 
look at all bad in turquoise blue. But an 
artist once told me I should always wear 
white. He wanted to paint my portrait, 
but the gentleman I was engaged to then 
didn’t like him.” 

Vance regarded her appraisingly. 

“T think your artist friend was right. 
And, y’ know, the St. Moritz scene in 
the ‘Scandals’ would have suited you 
perfectly. The little brunette who sang 
the snow song, all in white, was delightful; 
but really, now, she should have had 
golden hair. Dusky beauties belong to 
the southern climes. And she impressed 
me as lacking the sparkle and vitality of a 
Swiss resort in midwinter. You could 
have supplied those qualities admirably.” 

“Yes; I’d have liked that better than 
the Chinese number, I think. White fox 
is my favorite fur, too. But, even so, in 
a revue you’re on in one number and off in 
another. When it’s all over, you’re for- 
gotten.” She sighed unhappily. 

Vance set down his cup, and looked at 
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her with whimsically reproachful eyes. 
After a moment he said: 

“My dear, why did you fib to me about 
the time Mr. Mannix returned to you 
last Monday night? It wasn’t a bit nice 
of you.” 

“What do you mean!” Miss La Fosse 
exclaimed in frightened indignation, 
drawing herself up into an attitude of 
withering hauteur. 

“You see,” explained Vance, “the 
St. Moritz scene of the ‘Scandals’ doesn’t 
go on until nearly eleven, and it closes 
the bill. So you couldn’t possibly have 
seen it and also received Mr. Mannix 
here at half past ten.—Come. What 
time did he arrive here Monday night?” 

The girl flushed angrily. 

“You're pretty slick, aren’t you? You 
shoulda been a cop. ... Well, what if 
I didn’t get home till after the show? 
Any crime in that?” 

“None whatever,” answered Vance 
mildly. “Only a little breach of good 
faith in telling me you came home early.” 
He bent forward earnestly. “I’m not 
here to make you trouble. On the con- 
trary, I’d like to protect you from any 
distress or bother. You see, if the police 
go nosing round, they may run on to you. 
But if I’m able to give the District At- 
torney accurate information about certain 
things connected with Monday night, 
there’ll be no danger of the police being 
sent to look for you.” 

Miss La Fosse’s eyes grew suddenly 
hard and her brow crinkled with determi- 
nation. 

“Listen! I haven’t got anything to 
hide, and neither has Louey. But if 
Louey asks me to say he’s somewhere at 
half past ten, I’m going to say it—see? 
That’s my idea of friendship. Louey had 
some good reason to ask it, too, or he 
wouldn’t have done it. However, since 
you’re so smart, and have accused me of 
playing unfair, I’m going to tell you that 
he didn’t get in till after midnight. But 
if anybody else asks me about it, I'll see 
’em in hell before I tell ’em anything but 
the half-past-ten story. Get that?” 

Vance bowed. 

“T get it; and I like you for it.” 

“But don’t go away with the wrong 
idea,” she hurried on, her eyes sparkling 
with fervor. “Louey may not have got 
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he knows anything about Margy’s death, 
you’re crazy. He was through with Mar- 
gy a year ago. Why, he hardly knew she 
was on earth. And if any fool cop gets 
the notion in his head that Louey was 
mixed up in the affair, I’ll alibi him—so 
help me God !—if it’s the last thing I do 
in this world.” 

“T like you more and more,” said 
Vance; and when she gave him her hand 
at parting he lifted it to his lips. 

As we rode down-town Vance was 
thoughtful. We were nearly to the 
Criminal Courts Building before he spoke. 

“The primitive Alys rather appeals to 
me,” he said. ‘“She’s much too good for 
the oleaginous Mannix. ... Women 
are so shrewd—and so gullible. A woman 
can read a man with almost magical in- 
sight; but, on the other hand, she is in- 
expressibly blind when it comes to her 
man. Witness sweet Alys’s faith in 
Mannix. He probably told her he was 
slaving at the office Monday night. 
Naturally, she doesn’t believe it; but she 
knows—knows, mind you—that her 
Louey just couldn’t have been concerned 
in the Canary’s death. Ah, well, let us 
hope she’s right and that Mannix is not 
apprehended—at least not until her new 
show is financed.... My word! If 
this being a detective involves many 
more revues, I shall have to resign. 
Thank Heaven, though, the lady didn’t 
attend the cinema Monday night!” 

When we arrived at the District At- 
torney’s office we found Heath and 
Markham in consultation. Markham 
had a pad before him, several pages of 
which were covered with tabulated and 
annotated entries. A cloud of cigar- 
smoke enveloped him. Heath sat facing 
him, his elbows on the table, his chin 
resting in his hands. He looked pugna- 
cious but disconsolate. 

“I’m going over the case with the 
Sergeant,’ Markham explained, with a 
brief glance in our direction. “We're 
trying to get all the salient points down 
in some kind of order, to see if there are 
any connecting links we’ve overlooked. 
I’ve told the Sergeant about the doc- 
tor’s infatuation and his threats, and of 
the failure of Traffic Officer Phipps to 
identify Cleaver. But the more we 
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learn, the worse, apparently, the jumble 
grows.” 

He picked up the sheets of paper and 
fastened them together with a clip. 

“The truth is we haven’t any real evi- 
dence against anybody. There are sus- 
picious circumstances connected with 
Skeel and Doctor Lindquist and Cleaver; 
and our interview with Mannix didn’t 
precisely allay suspicions in his direction, 
either. But when we come right down to 
it, what’s the situation?—We’ve got 
some finger-prints of Skeel, which might 
have been made late Monday afternoon. 
—Doctor Lindquist goes berserk when 
we ask him where he was Monday night, 
and then offers us a weak alibi. He ad- 
mits a fatherly interest in the girl, where- 
as he’s really in love with her—a per- 
fectly natural bit of mendacity.—Cleaver 
lent his car to his brother and lied about 
it, so that I’d think he was in Boonton 
Monday at midnight—And Mannix 
gives us a number of shifty answers to 
our questions concerning his relations 
with the girl... . Not an embarrass- 
ment of riches.” 

“T wouldn’t say your information was 
exactly negligent,” observed Vance, tak- 
ing a chair beside the Sergeant. “It may 
all prove devilish valuable if only it could 
be put together properly. The difficulty, 
it appears to me, is that certain parts of 
the puzzle are missing. Find ’em, and 
I'll warrant everything will fit beautifully 
—like a mosaic.” 

“Easy enough to say ‘find ’em, 
grumbled Markham. “The trouble is to 
know where to look.” 

Heath relighted his dead cigar and 
made an impatient gesture. 

“You can’t get away from Skeel. He’s 
the boy that did it, and, if it wasn’t for 
Abe Rubin, I’d sweat the truth outa him. 
—And by the way, Mr. Vance, he had 
his own private key to the Odell apart- 
ment, all right.” He glanced at Mark- 
ham hesitantly. “I don’t want to look as 
if I was criticising, sir, but I got a feeling 
we're wasting time chasing after these 
gentlemen friends of Odell—Cleaver and 
Mannix and this here doctor.” 

“You may be right.” Markham 
seemed inclined to agree with him. 
“However, I’d like to know why Lind- 
quist acted the way he did.” 
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“Well, that might help some,” Heath 
compromised. “If the doc was so far 
gone on Odell as to threaten to shoot her, 
and if he went off his head when you 
asked him to alibi himself, maybe he 
could tell us something. Why not throw 
a little scare into him? His record ain’t 
any too good, anyway.” 

“An excellent idea,” chimed in Vance. 

Markham looked up sharply. Then he 
consulted his appointment book. 

“T’m fairly free this afternoon, so sup- 
pose you bring him down here, Sergeant. 
Get a subpoena if you have to—only see 
that he comes. And make it as soon after 
lunch as you can.” He tapped on the 
desk irritably. “If I don’t do anything 
else, I’m going to eliminate some of this 
human flotsam that’s cluttering up the 
case. And Lindquist is as good as any to 
start with. I’ll either develop these vari- 
ous suspicious circumstances into some- 
thing workable, or I'll root them up. 
Then we'll see where we stand.” 

Heath shook hands pessimistically and 
went out. 

“Poor hapless man!” sighed Vance, 
looking after him. “He giveth way to all 
the pangs and fury of despair.” 

“And so would you,” snapped Mark- 
ham, “if the newspapers were butchering 
you for a political holiday.—By the way, 
weren’t you to be a harbinger of glad tid- 
ings this noon, or something of the sort ?” 

“T believe I did hold out some such 
hope.” Vance sat looking meditatively 
out of the window for several minutes. 
“Markham, this fellow Mannix lures me 
like a magnet. He irks and whirrets me. 
He infests my slumbers. He’s the raven 
on my bust of Pallas. He plagues me like 
a banshee.” 

“Does this jeremiad come under the 
head of tidings?” 

“T sha’n’t rest peacefully,” pursued 
Vance, “until I know where Louey the 
furrier was between eleven o’clock and 
midnight Monday. He was somewhere 
he shouldn’t have been. And you, 
Markham, must find out. Please make 
Mannix the second offensive in your as- 
sault upon the flotsam. He’ll parley, 
with the right amount of pressure. Be 
brutal, old dear; let him think you sus- 
pect him of the throttling. Ask him 
about the fur model—what’s her name ?— 
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Frisbee—” He stopped short and knit 
his brows. “My eye—oh, my eye! I 
wonder. ... Yes, yes, Markham; you 
must question him about the fur model. 
Ask him when he saw her last; and try to 
look wise and mysterious when you’re 
doing it.” 

“See here, Vance’”—Markham was 
exasperated—“you’ve been harping on 
Mannix for three days. What’s keeping 
your nose to that scent?” 

“Tntuition—sheer intuition. My psy- 
chic temperament, don’t y’ know.” 

“T’d believe that if I hadn’t known you 
for fifteen years.” Markham inspected 
him shrewdly; then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I'll have Mannix on the tapis 
when I’m through with Lindquist.” 


XIX 


THE DOCTOR EXPLAINS 
(Friday, September 14; 2 p.m.) 

WE lunched in the District Attorney’s 
private sanctum; and at two o’clock 
Doctor Lindquist was announced. Heath 
accompanied him, and, from the expres- 
sion on the Sergeant’s face, it was plain 
he did not at all like his companion. 

The doctor, at Markham’s request, 
seated himself facing the District At- 
torney’s desk. 

“What is the meaning of this new out- 
rage?” he demanded coldly. “Is it your 
prerogative to force a citizen to leave his 
private affairs in order to be bullied?” 

“Tt’s my duty to bring murderers to 
justice,” replied Markham, with equal 
coldness. “And if any citizen considers 
that giving aid to the authorities is an 
outrage, that’s his prerogative. If you 
have anything to fear by answering my 
questions, doctor, you are entitled to 
have your attorney present. Would you 
care to phone him to come here now and 
give you legal protection?” 

Doctor Lindquist hesitated. “I need 
no legal protection, sir. Will you be good 
enough to tell me at once why I was 
brought here?” 

“Certainly; to explain a few points 
which have been discovered regarding 
your relationship with Miss Odell, and to 
elucidate—if you care to—your reasons 
for deceiving me, at our last conference, 
in regard to that relationship.” 
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“You have, I infer, been prying unwar- 
rantably into my private affairs. I had 
heard that such practices were once 
common in Russia. . . .” 

“Tf the prying was unwarranted, you 
can, Doctor Lindquist, easily convince me 
on that point; and whatever we may have 
learned concerning you will be instantly 
forgotten.—It is true, is it not, that your 
interest in Miss Odell went somewhat be- 
yond mere paternal affection?” 

“Are not even a man’s sacred senti- 
ments respected by the police of this 
country?” There was insolent scorn in 
the doctor’s tone. 

“Under some conditions, yes; under 
others, no.” Markham controlled his 
fury admirably. “You need not answer 
me, of course; but, if you choose to be 
frank, you may possibly save yourself 
the humiliation of being questioned pub- 
licly by the People’s attorney in a court 
of law.” 

Doctor Lindquist winced and con- 
sidered the matter at some length. 

“And if I admit that my affection for 
Miss Odell was other than paternal— 
what then?” 

Markham accepted the question as an 
affirmation. 

“You were intensely jealcus of her, 
were you not, doctor?” 

“Jealousy,” Doctor Lindquist re- 
marked, with an air of ironic profession- 
alism, “is not an unusual accompani- 
ment to an infatuation. Authorities such 
as Freud, Krafft-Ebing, Ferenczi, Moll, 
and Adler, I believe, regard it as an inti- 
mate psychological corollary of amatory 
attraction.” 

“Most instructive.”” Markham nodded 
his head appreciatively. “I am to as- 
sume, then, that you were infatuated 
with—or, let us say, amatorily attracted 
by—Miss Odell, and that on occasions 
you exhibited the intimate psychological 
corollary of jealousy?” 

“You may assume what you please. 
But I fail to understand why my emotions 
are any of your affair.” 

“Had your emotions not led you to 
highly questionable and suspicious acts, 
I'would not be interested in them. But I 
have it on unimpeachable authority that 
your emotions so reacted on your better 
judgment that you threatened to take 
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Miss Odell’s life and also your own. And, 
in view of the fact that the young woman 
has since been murdered, the law natu- 
rally—and reasonably—is curious.” 

The doctor’s normally pale face seemed 
to turn yellow, and his long splay fingers 
tightened over the arms of his chair; but 
otherwise he sat immobile and rigidly 
dignified, his eyes fixed intently on the 
District Attorney. 

“T trust,” added Markham, “you will 
not augment my suspicions by any at- 
tempt at denial.” 

Vance was watching the man closely. 
Presently he leaned forward. 

“T say, doctor, what method of ex- 
termination did you threaten Miss Odell 
with?” 

Doctor Lindquist jerked round, thrust- 
ing his head toward Vance. He drew in 
a long rasping breath, and his whole frame 
became tense. Blood suffused his cheeks; 
and there was a twitching of the muscles 
about his mouth and throat. For a mo- 
ment I was afraid he was going to lose his 
self-control. But after a moment’s effort 
he steadied himself. 

“You think perhaps I threatened to 
strangle her?” His words were vibrant 
with the intensity of his passionate anger. 
“And you would like to turn my threat 
into a noose to hang me?—Paugh!” He 
paused, and when he spoke again his 
voice had become calmer. “It is quite 
true I once inadvisedly attempted to 
frighten Miss Odell with a threat to kill 
her and to commit suicide. But if your 
information is as accurate as you would 
have me believe, you are aware that I 
threatened her with a revolver. It is the 
weapon, I believe, that is conventionally 
mentioned when making empty threats. 
I certainly would not have threatened her 
with thuggee, even had I contemplated 
so abominable an act.” 

“True,” nodded Vance. “And it’s a 
rather good point, don’t y’ know.” 

The doctor was evidently encouraged 
by Vance’s attitude. He again faced 
Markham and elaborated his confession. 

“A threat, I presume you know, is 
rarely the forerunner of a violent deed. 
Even a brief study of the human mind 
would teach you that a threat is prima 
facie evidence of one’s innocence. A 
threat, generally, is made in anger, and 
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acts as its own safety-valve.” He shifted 
his eyes. “I am not a married man; my 
emotional life has not been stabilized, as 
it were; and I am constantly coming in 
close contact with hypersensitive and 
overwrought people. During a period of 
abnormal susceptibility I conceived an 
infatuation for the young woman, an in- 
fatuation which she did not reciprocate— 
certainly not with an ardor commensu- 
rate with my own. I suffered deeply; and 
she made no effort to mitigate my suffer- 
ings. Indeed, I suspected her, more than 
once, of deliberately and perversely tor- 
turing me with other men. At any rate, 
she took no pains to hide her infidelities 
from me. I confess that once or twice I 
was almost distracted. And it was in the 
hope of frightening her into a more ame- 
nable and considerate attitude that I 
threatened her.—I trust that you are a 
sufficiently discerning judge of human 
nature to believe me.” 

“Leaving that point for a moment,” 
answered Markham non-committally, 
“will you give me more specific informa- 
tion as to your whereabouts Monday 
night?” 

Again I noted a yellow tinge creep over 
the man’s features, and his body stiffened 
perceptibly. But when he spoke it was 
with his habitual suavity. 

“T considered that my note to you cov- 
ered that question satisfactorily. What 
did I omit?” 

“What was the name of the patient on 
whom you were calling that night?” 

“Mrs. Anna Breedon. She is the widow 
of the late Amos H. Breedon of the 
Breedon National Bank of Long Branch.” 

“And you were with her, I believe you 
stated, from eleven until one?” 

“That is correct.” 

“And was Mrs. Breedon the only wit- 
ness to your presence at the sanitarium 
between those hours?” 

“T am afraid that isso. You see, after 
ten o’clock at night I never ring the bell. 
I let myself in with my own key.” 

“And I suppose that I may be per- 
mitted to question Mrs. Breedon?” 

Doctor Lindquist was profoundly re- 
gretful. 

“Mrs. Breedon is a very ill woman. 
She suffered a tremendous shock at the 
time of her husband’s death last summer, 


and has been practically in a semi- 
conscious condition ever since. There are 
times when I even fear for her reason. 
The slightest disturbance or excitement 
might produce very serious results.” 

He took a newspaper cutting from a 
gold-edged letter-case and handed it to 
Markham. 

“You will observe that this obituary 
notice mentions her prostration and con- 
finement in a private sanitarium. I have 
been her physician for years.” 

Markham, after glancing at the cutting, 
handed it back. There was a short silence 
broken by a question from Vance. 

“By the by, doctor, what is the name 
of the night nurse at your sanitarium ?”’ 
Doctor Lindquist looked up quickly. 

“My night nurse? Why—what has 
she to do with it? She was very busy 
Monday night. I can’t understand... . 
Well, if you want her name, I have no 
objection. It’s Finckle—Miss Amelia 
Finckle.” 

Vance wrote down the name and, ris- 
ing, carried the slip of paper to Heath. 

“Sergeant, bring Miss Finckle here to- 
morrow morning at eleven,” he said, with 
a slight lowering of one eyelid. 

“I sure will, sir. Good idea.” His 
manner boded no good for Miss Finckle. 

A cloud of apprehension spread over 
Doctor Lindquist’s face. 

“Forgive me if I say that I am insensi- 
ble to the sanity of your cavalier meth- 
ods.” His tone betrayed only contempt. 
“May I hope that for the present your 
inquisition is ended?” 

“T think that will be all, doctor,” re- 
turned Markham politely. ‘May I have 
a taxicab called for you?” 

“Your consideration overwhelms me. 
But my car is below.” And Doctor Lind- 
quist haughtily withdrew. 

Markham immediately summoned 
Swacker and sent him for Tracy. The de- 
tective came at once, polishing his pince- 
nez and bowing affably. One would have 
taken him for an actor rather than a de- 
tective, but his ability in matters requir- 
ing delicate handling was a byword in the 
department. 

“T want you to fetch Mr. Louis Man- 
nix again,’”’ Markham told him. “Bring 
him here at once; I’m waiting to see 
him.” 
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Tracy bowed genially and, adjusting 
his glasses, departed on his errand. 

“And now,” said Markham, fixing 
Vance with a reproachful look, “I want 
to know what your idea was in putting 
Lindquist on his guard about the night 
nurse. Your brain isn’t at par this after- 
noon. Do you think I didn’t have the 
nurse in mind? And now you’ve warned 
him. He’ll have until eleven to-morrow 
morning to coach her in her answers. 
Really, Vance, I can’t conceive of any- 
thing better calculated to defeat us in 
our attempt to substantiate the man’s 
alibi.” 

“TI did put a little fright into him, 
didn’t 1?” Vance grinned complacently. 
“Whenever your antagonist begins talk- 
ing exaggeratedly about the insanity of 
your notions, he’s already deuced hot 
under the collar. But, Markham old 
thing, don’t burst into tears over my 
mental shortcomings. If you and I both 
thought of the nurse, don’t you suppose 
the wily doctor also thought of her? If 
this Miss Finckle were the type that could 
be suborned, he would have enlisted her 
perjurious services two days ago, and she 
would have been mentioned, along with 
the comatose Mrs. Breedon, as a witness 
to his presence at the sanitarium Monday 
night. The fact that he avoided all refer- 
ence to the nurse shows that she’s not to 
be wheedled into swearing falsely... . 
No, Markham. I deliberately put him 
on his guard. Now he’ll have to do some- 
thing before we question Miss Finckle. 
And I’m vain enough to think I know 
what it’ll be.” 

“Let me get this right,” put in Heath. 
“Am I, or am I not, to round up the 
Finckle woman to-morrow morning?” 

“There'll be no need,” said Vance. 
“We are doomed, I fear, not to gaze upon 
this Florence Nightingale. A meeting 
between us is about the last thing the 
doctor would desire.” 

“That may be true,” admitted Mark- 
ham. “But don’t forget that he may 
have been up to something Monday night 
wholly unconnected with the murder, 
that he simply doesn’t want known.” 

“Quite—quite. And yet, nearly every 
one who knew the Canary seems to have 
selected Monday night for the indulgence 
of sub-rosa peccadilloes. It’s a bit thick, 
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what? Skeel tries to make us believe he 
was immersed in Khun Khan. Cleaver 
was—if you take his word for it—touring 
the countryside in Jersey’s lake district. 
Lindquist wants us to picture him as 
comforting the afflicted. And Mannix, I 
happen to know, has gone to some trouble 
to build up an alibi in case we get nosey. 
All of ’em, in fact, were doing something 
they don’t want us to know about. Now, 
what was it? And why did they, of one 
accord, select the night of the murder for 
mysterious affairs which they don’t dare 
mention, even to clear themselves of 
suspicion? Was there an invasion of 
efreets in the city that night? Was there 
a curse on the world, driving men to dark 
bawdy deeds? Was there Black Magic 
abroad? I think not.” 

“T’m laying my money on Skeel,” de- 
clared Heath stubbornly. “I know a pro- 
fessional job when I see it. And you 
can’t get away from those finger-prints 
and the Professor’s report on the chisel.” 

Markham was sorely perplexed. His 
belief in Skeel’s guilt had, I knew, been 
undermined in some measure by Vance’s 
theory that the crime was the carefully 
premeditated act of a shrewd and edu- 
cated man. But now he seemed to swing 
irresolutely back to Heath’s point of 
view. 

“T’ll admit,” he said, “that Lindquist 
and Cleaver and Mannix don’t inspire one 
with a belief in their innocence. But 
since they’re all tarred with the same 
stick, the force of suspicion against them 
is somewhat dispersed. After all, Skeel 
is the only logical aspirant for the réle of 
strangler. He’s the only one with a visi- 
ble motive; and he’s the only one against 
whom there’s any evidence.” 

Vance sighed wearily. 

“Yes, yes. Finger-prints—chisel marks. 
You’re such a trustin’ soul, Markham. 
Skeel’s finger-prints are found in the 
apartment; therefore, Skeel strangled the 
lady. So beastly simple. Why bother 
further? A chose jugée—an adjudicated 
case. Send Skeel to the chair, and that’s 
that! ... It’s effective, y’ know, but 
is it art?” 

“Tn your critical enthusiasm you un- 
derstate our case against Skeel,’”’ Mark- 
ham reminded him testily. 

“Oh, I'll grant that your case against 
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him is ingenious. It’s so deuced ingeni- 
ous I just haven’t the heart to reject it. 
But most popular truth is mere ingenuity 
—that’s why it’s so wrong-headed. Your 
theory would appeal strongly to the popu- 
lar mind. And yet, y’ know, Markham, 
it isn’t true.” 

The practical Heath was unmoved. 
He sat stolidly, scowling at the table. I 
doubt if he had even heard the exchange 
of opinions between Markham and 
Vance. 

“You know, Mr. Markham,” he said, 
like one unconsciously voicing an obscure 
line of thought, “if we could show how 
Skeel got in and out of Odell’s apartment 
we'd have a better case against him. I 
can’t figure it out—it’s got me stopped. 
So, I’ve been thinking we oughta get an 
architect to go over those rooms. The 
house is an old-timer—God knows when 
it was originally built—and there may 
be some way of getting into it that we 
haven’t discovered yet.” 

“Pon my soul!” Vance stared at him 
in satirical wonderment. “You're be- 
coming downright romantic! Secret 
passageways—hidden doors—stairways 
between the walls. So that’s it, is it? 
Oh, my word! . . . Sergeant, beware of 
the cinema. It has ruined many a good 
man. Try grand opera for a while—it’s 
more borin’ but less corruptin’.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Vance.” Appar- 
ently Heath himself did not relish the 
architectural idea particularly. “But as 
long as we don’t know how Skeel got in, 
it’s just as well to make sure of a few ways 
he didn’t get in.” 

“T agree with you, Sergeant,” said 
Markham. “I'll get an architect on the 
job at once.” He rang for Swacker, and 
gave the necessary instructions. 

Vance extended his legs and yawned. 

“All we need now is a Favorite of the 
Harem, a few blackamoors with palm- 
leaf fans, and some pizzicato music.” 

“You will joke, Mr. Vance.” Heath 
lit a fresh cigar. “But even if the archi- 
tect don’t find anything wrong with the 
apartment, Skeel’s liable to give his 
hand away ’most any time.” 

“T’m pinnin’ my childish faith on Man- 
nix,” said Vance. “I don’t know why I 
should; but he’s not a nice man, and he’s 
suppressing something.—Markham, don’t 
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you dare let him go until he tells you 
where he was Monday night. And don’t 
forget to hint mysteriously about the fur 
model.” 


xX 
A MIDNIGHT WITNESS 
(Friday, September 14; 3.30 p. m.) 


In less than half an hour Mannix ar- 
rived. Heath relinquished his seat to the 
newcomer, and moved to a large chair be- 
neath the windows. Vance had taken a 
place at the small table on Markham’s 
right where he was able to face Mannix 
obliquely. 

It was patent that Mannix did not 
relish the idea of another interview. His 
little eyes shifted quickly about the office, 
lingered suspiciously for a moment on 
Heath, and at last came to rest on the 
District Attorney. He was more vigilant 
even than during his first visit; and his 
greeting to Markham, while fulsome, had 
in it a note of trepidation. Nor was 
Markham’s air calculated to put him at 
ease. It was an ominous, indomitable 
Public Prosecutor who motioned him to 
be seated. Mannix laid his hat and cane 
on the table, and sat down on the edge of 
his chair, his back as perpendicular as a 
flag-pole. 

“T’m not at all satisfied with what you 
told me Wednesday, Mr. Mannix,” 
Markham began, “and I trust you won’t 
necessitate me to take drastic steps to 
find out what you know about Miss 
Odell’s death.” 

“What I know!” Mannix forced a 
smile intended to be disarming. “ Mr. 
Markham—Mr. Markham!” He seemed 
oilier than usual as he spread his hands in 
hopeless appeal. “If I knew anything, 
believe me, I would tell you—positively 
I would tell you.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it. Your will- 
ingness makes my task easier. First, 
then, please tell me where you were at 
midnight Monday.” 

Mannix’s eyes slowly contracted until 
they looked like two tiny shining disks, 
but otherwise the man did not move. 
After what seemed an_ interminable 
pause, he spoke. 

“T should tell you where I was Mon- 
day? Why should I have to do that? 
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Maybe I’m suspected of the mur- 
der—yes ?” 

“You’re not suspected now. But 
your apparent unwillingness to answer 
my question is certainly suspicious. 
Why don’t you care to have me know 
where you were?” 

“T got no reason to keep it from you, 
y’ understand.” Mannix shrugged. “I 
got nothing to be ashamed of—absolute- 
ly!... I had a lot of accounts to’go 
over at the office—winter-season stocks. 
I was down at the office until ten o’clock 
—maybe later. Then at half past 


“That'll do!” Vance’s voice cut in 
tartly. “No need to drag any one else 
into this thing.” 

He spoke with a curious significance of 
emphasis, and Mannix studied him crafti- 
ly, trying to read what knowledge, if any, 
lay behind his words. But he received no 
enlightenment from Vance’s features. 
The warning, however, had been enough 
to halt him. 

“You don’t want to know where I was 
at half past ten?” 

“Not particularly,” said Vance. “We 
want to know where you were at mid- 
night. And it won’t be necess’ry to men- 
tion any one who saw you at that time. 
When you tell us the truth, we'll know 
it.” He himself had assumed the air of 
wisdom and mystery that he had deputed 
to Markham earlier in the afternoon. 
Without breaking faith with Alys La 
Fosse, he had sowed the seeds of doubt in 
Mannix’s mind. 

Before the man could frame an answer, 
Vance stood up and leaned impressively 
over the District Attorney’s desk. 

“You know a Miss Frisbee. Lives in 
71st Street; accurately speaking—at 
number 184; to be more exact—in the 
house where Miss Odell lived ; to put it 
precisely—in Apartment Number 2. Miss 
Frisbee was a former model of yours. 
Sociable girl: still charitable to the ad- 
vances of her erstwhile employer—mean- 
in’ yourself.—When did you see her last, 
Mr. Mannix? . . . Take your time about 
answering. You may want to think it 
over.” 

Mannix took his time. It was a full 
minute before he spoke, and then it was 
to put another question. 

Vor. LXXXII.—7 
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“Haven't I got a right to call on a lady 

—haven’t I?” 

“Certainly. Therefore, why should a 
question about so obviously correct and 
irreproachable an episode make you un- 
easy?” 

“Me uneasy?” Mannix, with consid- 
erable effort, produced a grin. “I’m just 
wondering what you got in your mind, 
asking me about my private affairs.” 

“Tl tell you. Miss Odell was mur- 
dered at about midnight Monday. No 
one came or went through the front door 
of the house, and the side door was 
locked. The only way any one could 
have entered her apartment was by way 
of Apartment 2; and nobody who knew 
Miss Odell ever visited Apartment 2 ex- 
cept yourself.” 

At these words Mannix leaned over the 
table, grasping the edge of it with both 
hands for support. His eyes were wide 
and his sensual lips hung open. But it 
was not fear that one read in his attitude; 
it was sheer amazement. He sat for a 
moment staring at Vance, stunned and 
incredulous. 

“That’s what you think, is it? Noone 
could’ve got in or out except by Apart- 
ment 2, because the side door was 
locked?” He gave a short vicious laugh. 
“Tf that side door didn’t happen' to be 
locked Monday night, where’d I stand 
then—huh? Where’d I stand?” 

“T rather think you’d stand with us— 
with the District Attorney.” Vance was 
watching him like a cat. 

“Sure I would!” spat Mannix. “And 
let me tell you something, my friend: 
that’s just where I stand—absolutely !” 
He swung heavily about and faced 
Markham. “I’m a good fellow, y’ under- 
stand, but I’ve kept my mouth shut long 
enough.... That side door wasn’t 
locked Monday night. And I know who 
sneaked out of it at five minutes to twelve!” 

“Ca marche!” murmured Vance, re- 
seating himself and calmly lighting a 
cigarette. 

Markham was too astonished to speak 
at once; and Heath stood stock-still, his 
cigar half-way to his mouth. 

At length Markham leaned back and 
folded his arms. 

“T think you’d better tell us the whole 
story, Mr. Mannix.” His voice held a 
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quality which made the request an im- 
perative. 

Mannix, too, settled back in his chair. 

“Oh, I’m going to tell it—believe me, 
I’m going to tell it—You had the right 
idea. I spent the evening with Miss 
Frisbee. No harm in that, though.” 

“What time did you go there?” 

“After office hours—half past five, 
quarter to six. Came up in the subway, 
got off at 72d, and walked over.” 

“And you entered the house through 
the front door?” 

“No. I walked down the alleyway 
and went in the side door—like I gen- 
erally do. It’s nobody’s business who I 
call on, and what the telephone operator 
in the front hall don’t know don’t hurt 
him.” 

“That’s all right so far,” observed 
Heath. “The janitor didn’t bolt the side 
door until after six.” 

“And did you stay the entire evening, 
Mr. Mannix?” asked Markham. 

“Sure—till just before midnight. Miss 
Frisbee cooked the dinner, and I’d 
brought along a bottle of wine. Social 
little party—just the two of us. And I 
didn’t go outside the apartment, under- 
stand, until five minutes to twelve. You 
can get the lady down here and ask her. 
T’ll call her up now and tell her to explain 
the exact situation about Monday night. 
I’m not asking you to take my word for 
it—positively not.” 

Markham made a gesture dismissing 
the suggestion. 

“What took place at five minutes to 
twelve?” 

Mannix hesitated, as if loath to come 
to the point. 

“T’m a good fellow, y’ understand. 
And a friend’s a friend. But—I ask you 
—is that any reason why I should get in 
wrong for something I didn’t have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with?” 

He waited for an answer, but receiving 
none, continued. 

“Sure, I’m right !—Anyway, here’s 
what happened. As I said, I was calling 
on the lady. But I had another date for 
later that night; so a few minutes before 
midnight I said good-by and started to 
go. Just as I opened the door I saw some 
one sneaking away from the Canary’s 
apartment down the little back hall to 
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the side door. There was a light in the 
hall, and the door of Apartment 2 faces 
that side door. I saw the fellow as plain 
as I see you—positively as plain.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Well, if you got to know, it was Pop 
Cleaver.” 

Markham’s head jerked slightly. 

“What did you do then?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Markham—nothing at 
all. I didn’t think much about it, y’ 
understand. I knew Pop was chasing 
after the Canary, and I just supposed 
he’d been calling on her. But I didn’t 
want Pop to see me—none of his business 
where I spend my time. So I waited 
quietly till he went out——” 

“By the side door?” 

“Sure.—Then I went out the same 
way. I was going to leave by the front 
door, because I knew the side door was 
always locked at night. But when I saw 
Pop go out that way, I said to myself I’d 
do the same. No sense giving your busi- 
ness away to a telephone operator if you 
haven’t got to—no sense at all. So I 
went out the same way Icamein. Picked 
up a taxi on Broadway, and went——” 

“That’s enough!” Again Vance’s 
command cut him short. 

“Oh, all right—all right.” Mannix 
seemed content to end his statement at 
this point. “Only, y’ understand, I don’t 
want you to think——” 

“We don’t.” 

Markham was puzzled at these inter- 
ruptions, but made no comment. 

“When you read of Miss Odell’s 
death,” he said, “why didn’t you come to 
the police with this highly important in- 
formation ?” 

“T should get mixed up in it!” ex- 


claimed Mannix in surprise. “I got 
enough trouble without looking for it— 
plenty.” 


“An exigent course,” commented 
Markham with open disgust. “But you 
nevertheless suggested to me, after you 
knew of the murder, that Cleaver was 
being blackmailed by Miss Odell.” 

“Sure I did. Don’t that go to show I 
wanted to do the right thing by you— 
giving you a valuable tip?” 

“Did you see any one else that night 
in the halls or alleyway?” 
“Nobody—absolutely nobody.” 
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“Did you hear any one in the Odell 
apartment—any one speaking or moving 
about, perhaps?” 

“Didn’t hear a thing.” Mannix shook 
his head emphatically. 

“And you're certain of the time you 
saw Cleaver go out—five minutes to 
twelve?” 

“Positively. I looked at my watch, 
and I said to the lady: ‘I’m leaving the 
same day I came; it won’t be to-morrow 
for five minutes yet.’” 

Markham went over his story point by 
point, attempting by various means to 
make him admit more than he had al- 
ready told. But Mannix neither added 
to his statement nor modified it in any 
detail; and after half an hour’s cross- 
examination he was permitted to go. 

“We've found one missing piece of the 
puzzle, at any rate,” commented Vance. 
“T don’t see now just how it fits into the 
complete pattern, but it’s helpful and 
suggestive. And, I say, how beautifully 
my intuition about Mannix was verified, 
don’t y’ know!” 


“Yes, of course—your precious intui- 


tion.” Markham looked at him scepti- 
cally. “Why did you shut him up twice 
when he was trying to tell me some- 
thing?” 

“O, tu ne sauras jamais,” recited Vance. 
“T simply can’t tell you, old dear. Aw- 
fully sorry, and all that.” 

His manner was whimsical, but Mark- 
ham knew that at such times Vance was 
at heart most serious, and he did not 
press the question. I could not help 
wondering if Miss La Fosse realized just 
how secure she had been in putting her 
faith in Vance’s integrity. 

Heath had been considerably shaken 
by Mannix’s story. 

“T don’t savvy that side door being un- 
locked,” he complained. “How the hell 
did it get bolted again on the inside after 
Mannix went out? And who unbolted it 
after six o’clock?” 

“In God’s good time, my Sergeant, all 
things will be revealed,” said Vance. 

“Maybe—and maybe not. But if we 
do find out, you can take it from me that 
the answer’ll be Skeel. He’s the bird we 
gotta get the goods on. Cleaver is no ex- 
pert jimmy artist; and neither is Man- 
nix. 
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“Just the same, there was a very capa- 
ble technician on hand that night, and it 
wasn’t your friend the Dude—though he 
was probably the Donatello who sculp- 
tured open the jewel-case.” 

“A pair of ’em, was there? That’s 
your theory, is it, Mr. Vance? You said 
that once before; and I’m not saying 
you’re wrong. But if we can hang any 
part of it on Skeel, we’ll make him come 
across as to who his pal was.” 

“Tt wasn’t a pal, Sergeant. 
more likely a stranger.” 

Markham sat glowering into space. 

“T don’t at all like the Cleaver end of 
this affair,” he said. “There’s been some- 
thing damned wrong about him ever since 
Monday.” 

“And I say,” put in Vance, “doesn’t 
the gentleman’s false alibi take on a cer- 
tain shady significance now, what? You 
apprehend, I trust, why I restrained you 
from questioning him about it at the club 
yesterday. I rather fancied that if you 
could get Mannix to pour out his heart to 
you, you’d be in a stronger position to 
draw a few admissions from Cleaver. 
And behold! Again the triumph of intui- 
tion! With what you now know about 
him, you can chivvy him most uncon- 
scionably—eh, what ?” 

“And that’s precisely what I’m going 
to do.” Markham rang for Swacker. 
“Get hold of Charles Cleaver,” he ordered 
irritably. “Phone him at the Stuyvesant 
Club and also his home—he lives round 
the corner from the club in West 27th 
Street. And tell him I want him to be 
here in half an hour, or I’ll send a couple 
of detectives to bring him in handcuffs.” 

For five minutes Markham stood be- 
fore the window, smoking agitatedly, 
while Vance, with a smile of amusement, 
busied himself with The Wall Street 
Journal. Heath got himself a drink of 
water, and took a turn up and down the 
room. Presently Swacker re-entered. 

“Sorry, Chief, but there’s nothing do- 
ing. Cleaver’s gone into the country 
somewhere. Won’t be back till late to- 
night.” 

“Hell! ... All right—that’ll do.” 
Markham turned to Heath. “You have 
Cleaver rounded up to-night, Sergeant, 
and bring him in here to-morrow morning 
at nine.” 


It was 
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“He'll be here, sir!”” Heath paused in 
his pacing and faced Markham. “I’ve 
been thinking, sir; and there’s one thing 
that keeps coming up in my mind, so to 
speak. You remember that black docu- 
ment-box that was setting on the living- 
room table? It was empty; and what a 
woman generally keeps in that kind of a 
box is letters and things like that. Well, 
now, here’s what’s been bothering me: 
that box wasn’t jimmied open—it was 
unlocked with a key. And, anyway, a 
professional crook don’t take letters and 
documents. . . . You see what I mean, 
sir?” 

“Sergeant of mine!” exclaimed Vance. 
“T abase myself before you! I sit at your 
feet! . . . The document-box—the tidi- 
ly opened, empty document-box! Of 
course! Skeel didn’t open it—never in 
this world! That was the other chap’s 
handiwork.” 

“What was in your mind about that 
box, Sergeant?” asked Markham. 

“Just this, sir. As Mr. Vance has in- 
sisted right along, there mighta been 
some one besides Skeel in that apartment 
during the night. And you told me that 
Cleaver admitted to you he’d paid Odell 
a lot of money last June to get back his 
letters. But suppose he never paid that 
money; suppose he went there Monday 
night and took those letters. Wouldn’t 
he have told you just the story he did 
about buying ’em back? Maybe that’s 
how Mannix happened to see him there.” 

“That’s not unreasonable,” Markham 
acknowledged. “But where does it lead 
us?” 

“Well, sir, if Cleaver did take ’em Mon- 
day night, he mighta held on to’em. And 
if any of those letters were dated later 
than last June, when he says he bought 
’em back, then we’d have the goods on 
him.” 

“ Well?” 

“As I say, sir, I’ve been thinking. .. . 
Now, Cleaver is outa town to-day; and if 
we could get hold of those letters. . . .” 

“Tt might prove helpful, of course,” 
said Markham coolly, looking the Ser- 
geant straight in the eye. “But such a 
thing is quite out of the question.” 

“Still and all,” mumbled Heath, 
“Cleaver’s been pulling a lot of raw stuff 
on you, sir,” 
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XXI 


A CONTRADICTION IN DATES 
(Saturday, September 15; 9 a.m.) 


THE next morning Markham and 
Vance and I breakfasted together at the 
Prince George, and arrived at the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office a few minutes past 
nine. Heath, with Cleaver in tow, was 
waiting in the reception-room. 

To judge by Cleaver’s manner as he 
entered, the Sergeant had been none too 
considerate of him. He strode belliger- 
ently to the District Attorney’s desk and 
fixed a cold, resentful eye on Markham. 

“Am I, by any chance, under arrest ?” 
he demanded softly, but it was the rasp- 
ing, suppressed softness of wrathful indig- 
nation. 

“Not yet,” said Markham curtly. 
“But if you were, you’d have only your- 
self to blame.—Sit down.” 

Cleaver hesitated, and took the nearest 
chair. 

“Why was I routed out of bed at 
seven-thirty by this detective of yours ”— 
he jerked his thumb toward Heath— 
“and threatened with patrol-wagons and 
warrants because I objected to such high- 
handed and illegal methods?” 

“You were merely threatened with 
legal procedure if you refused to accept 
my invitation voluntarily. This is my 
short day at the office; and there was 
some explaining I wanted from you with- 
out delay.” 

“T’m damned if I'll explain anything 
to you under these conditions!” For all 
his nerveless poise, Cleaver was finding it 
difficult to control himself. “I’m no 
pickpocket that you can drag in here 
when it suits your convenience and put 
through a third degree.” 

“That’s eminently satisfactory to me.” 
Markham spoke ominously. “But since 
you refuse to do your explaining as a free 
citizen, I have no other course than to 
alter your present status.” He turned to 
Heath. “Sergeant, go across the hall 
and have Ben swear out a warrant for 
Charles Cleaver. Then lock this gentle- 
man up.” 

Cleaver gave a start, and caught his 
breath sibilantly. 

“On what charge?” he demanded. 

“The murder of Margaret Odell.” 
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The man sprang to his feet. The color 
had gone from his face, and the muscles 
of his jowls worked spasmodically. 

“Wait! You’re giving me a raw deal. 
And you'll lose out, too. You couldn’t 
make that charge stick in a thousand 
years.” 

“Maybe not. But if you don’t want to 
talk here, I’ll make you talk in court.” 

“Tl talk here.” Cleaver sat down 
again. “What do you want to know?” 

Markham took out a cigar and lit it 
with deliberation. 

“First: why did you tell me you were 
in Boonton Monday night?” 

Cleaver apparently had expected the 
question. 

“When I read of the Canary’s death I 
wanted an alibi; and my brother had just 
given me the summons he’d been handed 
in Boonton. It was a ready-made alibi 
right in my hand. So I used it.” 

“Why did you need an alibi?” 

“T didn’t need it; but I thought it 
might save me trouble. People knew I’d 
been running round with the Odell girl; 
and some of them knew she’d been black- 


mailing me—I’d told ’em, lixe a damn 


fool. I told Mannix, for instance. 
We’d both been stung.” * 

“Ts that your only reason for concoct- 
ing this alibi?” Markham was watching 
him sharply. 

“Wasn’t it reason enough? Blackmail 
would have constituted a motive, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt takes more than a motive to arouse 
unpleasant suspicion.” 

“Maybe so. Only I didn’t want to be 
drawn into it.—You can’t blame me for 
trying to keep clear of it.” 

Markham leaned over with a threaten- 
ing smile. 

“The fact that Miss Odell had black- 
mailed you wasn’t your only reason for 
lying about the summons. It wasn’t 
even your main reason.” 

Cleaver’s eyes narrowed, but otherwise 
he was like a graven image. 

“You evidently know more about it 
than I do.” He managed to make his 
words sound casual. 

“Not more, Mr. Cleaver,” Markham 
corrected him, “but nearly as much.— 
Where were you between eleven o’clock 
and midnight Monday?” 
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“Perhaps that’s one of the things you 
know.” 

“You’re right—You were in Miss 
Odell’s apartment.” 

Cleaver sneered, but he did not suc- 
ceed in disguising the shock that Mark- 
ham’s accusation caused him. 

“Tf that’s what you think, then it hap- 
pens you don’t know, after all. I haven’t 
put foot in her apartment for two weeks.” 

“T have the testimony of reliable wit- 
nesses to the contrary.” 

“Witnesses!” The word seemed to 
force itself from Cleaver’s compressed lips. 

Markham nodded. “You were seen 
coming out of Miss Odell’s apartment and 
leaving the house by the side door at five 
minutes to twelve on Monday night.” 

Cleaver’s jaw sagged slightly, and his 
labored breathing was quite audible. 

“And between half past eleven and 
twelve o’clock,” pursued Markham’s re- 
lentless voice, “ Miss Odell was strangled 
and robbed.—What do you say to that?” 

For a long time there was tense silence. 
Then Cleaver spoke. 

“T’ve got to think this thing out.” 

Markham waited patiently. After sev- 
eral minutes Cleaver drew himself to- 
gether and squared his shoulders. 

“T’m going to fell you what I did that 
night, and you can take it or leave it.” 
Again he was the cold, self-contained 
gambler. “I don’t care how many wit- 
nesses you’ ve got; it’s the only story you'll 
ever get out of me. I should have told 
you in the first place, but I didn’t see any 
sense of stepping into hot water if I 
wasn’t pushed in. You might have be- 
lieved me last Tuesday, but now you’ve 
got something in your head, and you 
want to make an arrest to shut up the 
newspapers ag 

“Tell your story,” ordered Markham. 
“Tf it’s straight, you needn’t worry about 
the newspapers.” 

Cleaver knew in his heart that this was 
true. No one—not even his bitterest 
political enemies—had ever accused 
Markham of buying kudos with any act 
of injustice, however small. 

“There’s not much to tell, as a matter 
of fact,” the man began. “I went to Miss 
Odell’s house a little before midnight, but 
I didn’t enter her apartment; I didn’t 
even ring her bell.” 
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“Ts that your customary way of pay- 
ing visits?” 

“Sounds fishy, doesn’t it? But it’s the 
truth, nevertheless. I intended to see 
her—that is, I wanted to—but when I 
reached her door, something made me 
change my mind——” 

“Just a moment.—How did you enter 
the house?” 

“By the side door—the one off the 
alleyway.. I always used it when it was 
open. Miss Odell requested me to, so 
that the telephone operator wouldn’t 
see me coming in so often.” 

“And the door was unlocked at that 
time Monday night?” 

“How else could I have got in by it? 
A key wouldn’t have done me any good, 
even if I’d had one, for the door locks by 
a bolt on the inside. I’ll say this, though: 
that’s the first time I ever remember find- 
ing the door unlocked at night.” 

“All right. You went in the side 
entrance. Then what?” 

“T walked down the rear hall and lis- 
tened at the door of Miss Odell’s apart- 
ment fora minute. I thought there might 
be some one else with her, and I didn’t 
want to ring unless she was alone. . . .” 

“Pardon my interrupting, Mr. Cleav- 
er,” interposed Vance. “But what made 
you think some one else was there?” 

The man hesitated. 

“Was it,” prompted Vance, “because 
you had telephoned to Miss Odell a little 
while before, and had been answered by a 
man’s voice?” 

Cleaver nodded slowly. “I can’t see 
any particular point in denying it... . 
Yes, that’s the reason.” 

“What did this man say to you?” 

“Damn little. He said ‘Hello,’ and 
when I asked to speak to Miss Odell, he 
informed me she wasn’t in, and hung up.” 

Vance addressed himself to Markham. 

“That, I think, explains Jessup’s re- 
port of the brief phone call to the Odell 
apartment at twenty minutes to twelve.” 

“Probably.” Markham spoke without 
interest. He was intent on Cleaver’s ac- 
count of what happened later, and he took 
up the interrogation at the point where 
Vance had interrupted. 

“You say you listened at the apartment 
door. What caused you to refrain from 
ringing?” 
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“T heard a man’s voice inside.” 

Markham straightened up. 

“A man’s voice? You’re sure?” 

“That’s what I said.” Cleaver was 
matter of fact about it. “A man’s voice. 
Otherwise I’d have rung the bell.” 

“Could you identify the voice?” 

“Hardly. It was very indistinct; and 
it sounded a little hoarse. It wasn’t any 
one’s voice I was familiar with; but I’d 
be inclined to say it was the same one 
that answered me over the phone.” 

“Could you make out anything that 
was said?” 

Cleaver frowned and looked past 
Markham through the open window. 

“T know what the words sounded like,” 
he said slowly. “I didn’t think anything 
of them at the time. But after reading 
the papers the next day, those words 
came back to me——” 

“What were the words?” Markham 
cut in impatiently. 

“Well, as near as I could make out, 
they were: ‘Oh, my God! Oh, my God!’ 
—repeated two or three times.” 

This statement seemed to bring a sense 
of horror into the dreary old office—a 
horror all the more potent because of the 
casual, phlegmatic way in which Cleaver 
repeated that cry of anguish. After a 
brief pause Markham asked: 

“When you heard this man’s voice, 
what did you do?” 

“T walked softly back down the rear 
hall and went out again through the side 
door. Then I went home.” 

A short silence ensued. Cleaver’s testi- 
mony had been in the nature of a surprise; 
but it fitted perfectly with Mannix’s 
statement. 

Presently Vance lifted himself out of 
the depths of his chair. 

“T say, Mr. Cleaver, what were you 
doing between twenty minutes to twelve 
—when you phoned Miss Odell—and five 
minutes to twelve—when you entered the 
side door of her apartment-house?” 

“T was riding up-town in the subway 
from 23d Street,” came the answer after 
a short pause. 

“Strange—very strange.” Vance in- 
spected the tip of his cigarette. “Then 
you couldn’t possibly have phoned to any 
one during that fifteen minutes—eh, 
what?” 
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I suddenly remembered Alys La Fosse’s 
statement that Cleaver had telephoned to 
her on Monday night at ten minutes to 
twelve. Vance, by his question, had, 
without revealing his own knowledge, 
created a state of uncertainty in the 
other’s mind. Afraid to commit himself 
too emphatically, Cleaver resorted to an 
evasion. 

“It’s possible, is it not, that I could 
have phoned some one after leaving the 
subway at 72d Street and before I walked 
the block to Miss Odell’s house?” 

“Oh, quite,” murmured Vance. “Still, 
looking at it mathematically, if you 
phoned Miss Odell at twenty minutes to 
twelve, and then entered the subway, 
rode to 72d Street, walked a block to 71st, 


.went into the building, listened at her 


door, and departed at five minutes to 
twelve—making the total time consumed 
only fifteen minutes—you’d scarcely 
have had sufficient leeway to stop en 
route and phone to any one. However, I 
sha’n’t press the point. But I’d really 
like to know what you did between 
eleven o’clock and twenty minutes to 
twelve, when you phoned to Miss Odell.” 

Cleaver studied Vance intently for a 
moment. 

“To tell you the truth, I was upset that 
night. I knew Miss Odell was out with 
another man—she’d broken an appoint- 
ment with me—and I walked the streets 
for an hour or more, fuming and fretting.” 

“Walked the streets?” Vance frowned. 

“That’s what I said.” Cleaver spoke 
with animus. Then, turning, he gave 
Markham a long calculating look. “You 
remember I once suggested to you that 
you might learn something from a Doctor 
Lindquist. . . . Did you ever get after 
him?” 

Before Markham could answer, Vance 
broke in. 

“Ah! That’s it!—Doctor Lindquist ! 
Well, well—of course!... So, Mr. 
Cleaver, you were walking the streets? 
The streets, mind you! Precisely !—You 
state the fact, and I echo the word 
‘streets.’ And you—apparently out of a 
clear sky—ask about Doctor Lindquist. 
Why Doctor Lindquist? No one has 
mentioned him. But that word ‘streets’ 
—that’s the connection. The streets and 
Doctor Lindquist are one—same as Paris 
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and springtime are one. Neat, very neat. 

. And now I’ve got another piece to 
the puzzle.” 

Markham and Heath looked at him as 
if he had suddenly gone mad. He calmly 
selected a Régie from his case and pro- 
ceeded to light it. Then he smiled be- 
guilingly at Cleaver. 

“The time has come, my dear sir, for 
you to tell us when and where you met 
Doctor Lindquist while roaming the 
streets Monday night. If you don’t, ’pon 
my word, I’ll come pretty close to doing 
it for you.” 

A full minute passed before Cleaver 
spoke; and during that time his cold star- 
ing eyes never moved from the District 
Attorney’s face. 

“T’ve already told most of the story; 
so here’s the rest.” He gave a soft mirth- 
less laugh. “I went to Miss Odell’s house 
a little before half past eleven—thought 
she might be home by that time. There I 
ran into Doctor Lindquist standing in the 
entrance to the alleyway. He spoke to 
me, and told me some one was with Miss 
Odell in her apartment. Then I walked 
round the corner to the Ansonia Hotel. 
After ten minutes or so I telephoned Miss 
Odell, and, as I said, a man answered. I 
waited another ten minutes and phoned a 
friend of Miss Odell’s, hoping to arrange 
a party; but failing, I walked back to the 
house. The doctor had disappeared, and 
I went down the alleyway and in the 
side door. After listening a minute, as I 
told you, and hearing a man’s voice, I 
came away and went home. ... That’s 
everything.” 

At that moment Swacker came in and 
whispered something to Heath. The 
Sergeant rose with alacrity and followed 
the secretary out of the room. Almost at 
once he returned, bearing a bulging Ma- 
nila folder. Handing it to Markham, he 
said something in a low voice inaudible to 
the rest of us. Markham appeared both 
astonished and displeased. Waving the 
Sergeant back to his seat, he turned to 
Cleaver. 

“T’ll have to ask you to wait in the re- 
ception-room for a few minutes. Another 
urgent matter has just arisen.” 

Cleaver went out without a word, and 
Markham opened the folder. 

“T don’t like this sort of thing, Ser- 
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geant. I told you so yesterday when you 
suggested it.” 

“T understand, sir.” Heath, I felt, was 
not as contrite as his tone indicated. 
“But if those letters and things are all 
right, and Cleaver hasn’t been lying to 
us about ’em, I’ll have my man put ’em 
back so’s no one’ll ever know they were 
taken. And if they do make Cleaver out 
a liar, then we’ve got a good excuse for 
grabbing ’em.” 

Markham did not argue the point. 
With a gesture of distaste he began run- 
ning through the letters, looking par- 
ticularly at the dates. Two photographs 
he put back after a cursory glance; and 
one piece of paper, which appeared to con- 
tain a pen-and-ink sketch of some kind, 
he tore up with disgust and threw into the 
waste-basket. Three letters, I noticed, 
he placed to one side. After five minutes’ 
inspection of the others, he returned them 
to the folder. Then he nodded to Heath. 

“Bring Cleaver back.” He rose and, 
turning, gazed out of the window. 

As soon as Cleaver was again seated 
before the desk Markham said, without 
looking round: 

“You told me it was last June that you 
bought your letters back from Miss Odell. 
Do you recall the date?” 

“Not exactly,” said Cleaver easily. “It 
was early in the month, though—during 
the first week, I think.” 

Markham now spun about and pointed 
to the three letters he had segregated. 

“How, then, do you happen to have in 
your possession compromising letters 
which you wrote to Miss Odell from the 
Adirondacks late in July?” 

Cleaver’s self-control was perfect. 
After a moment’s stoical silence, he mere- 
ly said in a mild, quiet voice: 

“You of course came by those letters 
legally.” 

Markham was stung, but he was also 
exasperated by the other’s persistent de- 
ceptions. 

“T regret to confess,” he said, “that 
they were taken from your apartment— 
though, I assure you, it was against my 
instructions. But since they have come 
unexpectedly into my possession, the 
wisest thing you can do is to explain 
them. There was an empty document- 
box in Miss Odell’s apartment the morn- 
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ing her body was found, and, from all 
appearances, it had been opened Monday 


night.” 
“T see.” Cleaver laughed harshly. 
“Very well. The fact is—though I 


frankly don’t expect you to believe me— 
I didn’t pay my blackmail to Miss Odell 
until the middle of August, about three 
weeks ago. That’s when all my letters 
were returned. I told you it was June in 
order to set back the date as far as possi- 
ble. The older the affair was, I figured, 
the less likelihood there’d be of your sus- 
pecting me.” 

Markham stood fingering the letters 
undecidedly. It was Vance who put an 
end to his irresolution. 

“T rather think, don’t y’ know,” he 
said, “that you’d be safe in accepting Mr. 
Cleaver’s explanation and returning his 
billets-doux.” 

Markham, after a momentary hesita- 
tion, picked up the Manila folder and, 
replacing the three letters, handed it to 
Cleaver. 

“T wish you to understand that I did 
not sanction the appropriating of this 
correspondence. You’d better take it 
home and destroy it.—I won’t detain you 
any longer now. But please arrange to re- 
main where I can reach you if necessary.” 

“T’m not going to run away,” said 
Cleaver; and Heath directed him to the 
elevator. 


XXII 


A TELEPHONE CALL 
(Saturday, September 15; 10 a. m.) 


HEATH returned to the office, shaking 
his head hopelessly. 

“There musta been a regular wake at 
Odell’s Monday night.” 

“Quite,” agreed Vance. “A midnight 
conclave of the lady’s admirers. Mannix 
was there, unquestionably; and he saw 
Cleaver; and Cleaver saw Lindquist; and 
Lindquist saw Spotswoode——” 

“Humph! But nobody saw Skeel..”’ 

“The trouble is,” said Markham, “we 
don’t know how much of Cleaver’s story 
is true.—And, by the way, Vance, do you 
believe he really bought his letters back 
in August?” 

“Tf only we knew! Dashed confusin’, 
ain’t it?” 
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“Anyway,” argued Heath, “Cleaver’s 
statement about phoning Odell at twenty 
minutes to twelve, and a man answering, 
is verified by Jessup’s testimony. And I 
guess Cleaver saw Lindquist all right that 
night, for it was him who first tipped us off 
about the doc. He took a chance doing 
it, because the doc was liable to tell us he 
saw Cleaver.” 

“But if Cleaver had an allurin’ alibi,” 
said Vance, “he could simply have said 
the doctor was lying. However, whether 
you accept Cleaver’s absorbin’ legend or 
not, you can take my word for it there 
was a visitor, other than Skeel, in the 
Odell apartment that night.” 

“That’s all right, too,” conceded Heath 
reluctantly. “But, even so, this other 
fellow is only valuable to us as a possible 
source of evidence against Skeel.” 

“That may be true, Sergeant.”” Mark- 
ham frowned perplexedly. “Only, I’d 
like to know how that side door was un- 
bolted and then rebolted on the inside. 
We know now that it was open around 
midnight, and that Mannix and Cleaver 
both used it.” 

“You worry so over trifles,” said Vance 
negligently. “The door problem will 
solve itself once we discover who was 
keeping company with Skeel in the Ca- 
nary’s gilded cage.” 

“T should say it boils down to Mannix, 
Cleaver, and Lindquist. They were the 
only three at all likely to be present; and 
if we accept Cleaver’s story in its essen- 
tials, each of them had an opportunity of 
getting into the apartment between half 
past eleven and midnight.” 

“True. But you have only Cleaver’s 
word that Lindquist was in the neighbor- 
hood. And that evidence, uncorrobo- 
rated, can’t be accepted as the lily-white 
truth.” 

Heath stirred suddenly and looked at 
the clock. 

“Say, what about that nurse you 
wanted at eleven o’clock?” 

“T’ve been worrying horribly about her 
for an hour.” Vance appeared actually 
troubled. “Really, y’ know, I haven’t 
the slightest desire to meet the lady. I’m 
hoping for a revelation, don’t y’ know. 
Let’s wait for the doctor until half past 
ten, Sergeant.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when 
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Swacker informed Markham that Doctor 
Lindquist had arrived on a mission of 
great urgency. It was an amusing situa- 
tion. Markham laughed outright, while 
Heath stared at Vance with uncompre- 
hending astonishment. 

“Tt’s not mnecromancy, Sergeant,” 
smiled Vance. “The doctor realized yes- 
terday that we were about to catch him 
in a falsehood; so he decided to forestall 
us by explaining personally. Simple, 
what?” 

“Sure.” Heath’s look of wonderment 
disappeared. 

As Doctor Lindquist entered the room 
I noted that his habitual urbanity had 
deserted him. His air was at once apolo- 
getic and apprehensive. That he was 
laboring under some great strain was evi- 
dent. 

“T’ve come, sir,” he announced, taking 
the chair Markham indicated, “to tell you 
the truth about Monday night.” 

“The truth is always welcome, doctor,” 
said Markham encouragingly. 

Doctor Lindquist bowed agreement. 

“T deeply regret that I did not follow 
that course at our first interview. But at 
that time I had not weighed the matter 
sufficiently; and, having once committed 
myself to a false statement, I felt I had no 
option but to abide by it. However, after 
more mature consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that frankness is the 
wiser course.—The fact is, sir, I was not 
with Mrs. Breedon Monday night be- 
tween the hours I mentioned. I remained 
at home until about half past ten. Then I 
went to Miss Odell’s house, arriving a 
little before eleven. I stood outside in 
the street until half past eleven; then I 
returned home.” 

“Such a bare statement needs consid- 
erable amplification.” 

“T realize it, sir; and I am prepared to 
amplify it.” Doctor Lindquist hesitated, 
and a strained look came into his white 
face. His hands were tightly clinched. 
“T had learned that Miss Odell was going 
to dinner and the theatre with a man 
named Spotswoode; and the thought of 
it began to prey on my mind. It was 
Spotswoode to whom I owed the aliena- 
tion of Miss Odell’s affections; and it was 
his interference that had driven me to my 
threat against the young woman. As I 
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sat at home that night, letting my mind 
dwell morbidly on the situation, I was 
seized by the impulse to carry out that 
threat. Why not, I asked myself, end 
the intolerable situation at once? And 
why not include Spotswoode in the 
débacle? . . .” 

As he talked he became more and more 
agitated. The nerves about his eyes had 
begun to twitch, and his shoulders jerked 
like those of a man attempting vainly to 
control a chill. 

“Remember, sir, I was suffering ago- 
nies, and my hatred of Spotswoode seemed 
to cloud my reason. Scarcely realizing 
what I was doing, and yet operating un- 
der an irresistible determination, I put my 
automatic in my pocket and hurried out 
of the house. I thought Miss Odell and 
Spotswoode would be returning from the 
theatre soon, and I intended to force my 
way into the apartment and perform the 
act I had planned. . . . From across the 
street I saw them enter the house—it was 
about eleven then—but, when I came 
face to face with the actuality, I hesitated. 
I delayed my revenge; I—I played with 
the idea, getting a kind of insane satis- 
faction out of it—knowing they were now 
at my mercy... .” 

His hands were shaking as with a coarse 
tremor; and the twitching about his eyes 
had increased. 

“For half an hour I waited, gloating. 
Then, as I was about to go in and have it 
over with, a man named Cleaver came 
along and saw me. He stopped and 
spoke. I thought he might be going to 
call on Miss Odell, so I told him she al- 
ready had a visitor. He then went on 
toward Broadway, and while I was wait- 
ing for him to turn the corner, Spotswoode 
came out of the house and jumped into a 
taxicab that had just driven up. 

My plan had been thwarted—I had 
waited too long. Suddenly I seemed to 
awake as from some terrible nightmare. 
I was almost in a state of collapse, but I 
managed to get home. . . . That’s what 


happened—so help me God !” 

He sank back weakly in his chair. The 
suppressed nervous excitement that had 
fired him while he spoke had died out, 
and he appeared listless and indifferent. 
He sat several minutes breathing ster- 
torously, and twice he passed his hand 
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vaguely across his forehead. He was in 
no condition to be questioned, and finally 
Markham sent for Tracy and gave orders 
that he was to be taken to his home. 

“Temporary exhaustion from hys- 
teria,” commented Vance indifferently. 
“All these paranoia lads are hyper- 
neurasthenic. He’ll be in a psychopathic 
ward in another year.” 

“That’s as may be, Mr. Vance,” said 
Heath, with an impatience that repudi- 
ated all enthusiasm for the subject of ab- 
normal psychology. “What interests me 
just now is the way all these fellows’ sto- 
ries hang together.” 

“Yes,” nodded Markham. “There is 
undeniably a groundwork of truth in their 
statements.” 

“But please observe,” Vance pointed 
out, “that their stories do not eliminate 
any one of them as a possible culprit. 
Their tales, as you say, synchronize per- 
fectly; and yet, despite all that neat co- 
ordination, any one of the three could 
have got into the Odell apartment that 
night. For instance: Mannix could have 
entered from Apartment 2 before Cleaver 
came along and listened; and he could 
have seen Cleaver going away when he 
himself was leaving the Odell apartment. 
—Cleaver could have spoken to the doc- 
tor at half past eleven, walked to the 
Ansonia, returned a little before twelve, 
gone into the lady’s apartment, and come 
out just as Mannix opened Miss Frisbee’s 
door.—Again, the excitable doctor may 
have gone in after Spotswoode came out 
at half past eleven, stayed twenty min- 
utes or so, and departed before Cleaver 
returned from the Ansonia. . . . No; the 
fact that their stories dovetail doesn’t in 
the least tend to exculpate any one of 
them.” 

“And,” supplemented Markham, “that 
cry of ‘Oh, my God!’ might have been 
made by either Mannix or Lindquist— 
provided Cleaver really heard it.” 

“He heard it unquestionably,” said 
Vance. “Some one in the apartment was 
invoking the Deity around midnight. 
Cleaver hasn’t sufficient sense of the dra- 
matic to fabricate such a thrillin’ bonne- 
bouche.” 

“But if Cleaver actually heard that 
voice,” protested Markham, “then he is 
automatically eliminated as a suspect.” 
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“Not at all, old dear. He may have 
heard it after he had come out of the 
apartment, and realized then, for the first 
time, that some one had been hidden in 
the place during his visit.” 

“Your man in the clothes-closet, I pre- 
sume you mean.” 

“Ves—of course.... You know, 
Markham, it might have been the horri- 
fied Skeel, emerging from his hiding-place 
upon a scene of tragic wreckage, who let 
out that evangelical invocation.” 

“Except,” commented Markham, with 
sarcasm, ‘‘Skeel doesn’t impress me as 
particularly religious.” 

“Oh, that?” Vance shrugged. “A 
point in substantiation. Irreligious per- 
sons call on God much more than Chris- 
tians. The only true and consistent 
theologians, don’t y’ know, are the athe- 
ists.” 

Heath, who had been sitting in gloomy 
meditation, took his cigar from his 
mouth and heaved a heavy sigh. 

“Yes,” he rumbled, “I’m willing to 
admit somebody besides Skeel got into 
Odell’s apartment, and that the Dude hid 
in the clothes-closet. But, if that’s so, 
then this other fellow didn’t see Skeel; and 
it’s not going to do us a whole lot of good 
even if we identify him.” 

“Don’t fret on that point, Sergeant,” 
Vance counselled him cheerfully. “When 
you’ve identified this other mysterious 
visitor you'll be positively amazed how 
black care will desert you. You'll rubri- 
cate the hour you find him. You'll leap 
gladsomely in the air. You'll sing a 
roundelay.” 

“The hell I will!” said Heath. 

Swacker came in with a typewritten 
memorandum, and put it on the District 
Attorney’s desk. 

“The architect just phoned in this re- 
port.” 

‘ ieee glanced it over: it was very 
rief. 

“No help here,” he said. ‘Walls solid. 
No waste space. No hidden entrances.” 

“Too bad, Sergeant,” sighed Vance. 
bee have to drop the cinema idea. 

. Sed.” 

Heath grunted and looked disconsolate. 
_ “Even without no other way of getting 
in or out except that side door,” he said 
to Markham, “couldn’t we get an indict- 
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ment against Skeel, now that we know 
the door was unlocked Monday night?” 

“We might, Sergeant. But our chief 
snag would be to show how it was origi- 
nally unlocked and then rebolted after 
Skeel left. And Abe Rubin would con- 
centrate on that point.—No, we’d better 
wait a while and see what develops.” 

Something “developed” at once. 
Swacker entered and informed the Ser- 
geant that Snitkin wanted to see him 
immediately. 

Snitkin came in, visibly agitated, ac- 
companied by a wizened, shabbily 
dressed little man of about sixty, who 
appeared awed and terrified. In the de- 
tective’s hand was a small parcel wrapped 
in newspaper, which he laid on the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s desk with an air of tri- 
umph. 

“The Canary’s jewelry,” he an- 
nounced. “I’ve checked it up from the 
list the maid gave me, and it’s all there.” 

Heath sprang forward, but Markham 
was already untying the package with 
nervous fingers. When the paper had 
been opened, there lay before us a small 
heap of dazzling trinkets—several rings 
of exquisite workmanship, three mag- 
nificent bracelets, a sparkling sunburst, 
and a delicately wrought lorgnette. The 
stones were all large and of unconven- 
tional cut. 

Markham looked up from them in- 
quisitively, and Snitkin, not waiting for 
the inevitable question, explained. 

“This man Potts found ’em. He’s a 
street-cleaner, and he says they were in 
one of the D. S. C. cans at 23d Street near 
the Flatiron Building. He found ’em 
yesterday afternoon, so he says, and took 
’em home. Then he got scared and 
brought ’em to Police Headquarters this 
morning.” 

Mr. Potts, the “white-wing,” was 
trembling visibly. 

“Thass right, sir—thass right,” he as- 
sured Markham, with frightened eager- 
ness. “TI allus look into any bundles I 
find. I didn’t mean no harm takin’ ’em 
home, sir. I wasn’t gonna keep ’em. I 
laid awake worryin’ all night, an’ this 
mornin’, as soon as I got a chance, I took 
’em to the p’lice.” He shook so violently, 
I was afraid he was going to break down 
completely. 
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“That’s all right, Potts,” Markham 
told him in a kindly voice. Then to 
Snitkin: “Let the man go—only get his 
full name and address.” 

Vance had been studying the news- 
paper in which the jewels had been 
wrapped. 

“Tsay, my man,” he asked, “is this the 
original paper you found them in?” 

“Yes, sir—the same. I ain’t touched 
nothin’.” 

“Right-o.” 

Mr. Potts, greatly relieved, shambled 
out, followed by Snitkin. 

“The Flatiron Building is directly 
across Madison Square from the Stuyves- 
ant Club,” observed Markham, frowning. 

“So it is.” Vance then pointed to the 
left-hand margin of the newspaper that 
held the jewels. ‘And you'll notice that 
this Herald of yesterday has three punc- 
tures evidently made by the pins of a 
wooden holder such as is generally used 
in a club’s reading-room.” 

“You got a good eye, Mr. Vance,” 
nodded Heath, inspecting the newspaper. 

“Tll see about’ this.” Markham 
viciously pressed a button. “They keep 
their papers on file for a week at the 
Stuyvesant Club.” 

When Swacker appeared, he asked that 
the club’s steward be got immediately on 
the telephone. After a short delay, the 
connection was made. At the end of five 
minutes’ conversation Markham hung up 
the receiver and gave Heath a baffled 
look. 

“The club takes two Heralds. Both of 
yesterday’s copies are there, on the rack.” 

“Didn’t Cleaver once tell us he read 
nothing but The Herald—that and some 
racing-sheet at night?” Vance put the 
question offhandedly. 

“T believe he did.” Markham con- 
sidered the suggestion. “Still, both the 
club Heralds are accounted for.” He 
turned to Heath. “When you were 
checking up on Mannix, did you find out 
what clubs he belonged to?” 

“Sure.” The Sergeant took out his 
note-book and riffled the pages for a 
minute or two. “He’s a member of the 
Furriers’ and the Cosmopolis.” 

Markham pushed the telephone to- 
ward him. 

“See what you can find out.” 

Heath was fifteen minutes at the task. 


“A blank,” he announced finally. 
“The Furriers’ don’t use holders, and the 
Cosmopolis don’t keep any back num- 
bers.” 

“What about Mr. Skeel’s clubs, Ser- 
geant?” asked Vance, smiling. 

“Oh, I know the finding of that jewelry 
gums up my theory about Skeel,” said 
Heath, with surly ill nature. “But 
what’s the good of rubbing it in? Still, 
if you think I’m going to give that bird a 
clean bill of health just because the Odell 
swag was found in a trash-can, you’re 
mighty mistaken. Don’t forget we’re 
watching the Dude pretty close. He may 
have got leery, and tipped off some pal 
he’d cached the jewels with.” 

“T rather fancy the experienced Skeel 
would have turned his booty over to a 
professional receiver. But even had he 
passed it on to a friend, would this friend 
have been likely to throw it away be- 
cause Skeel was worried?” 

“Maybe not. But there’s some ex- 
planation for those jewels being found, 
and when we get hold of it, it won’t elimi- 
nate Skeel.” 

“No; the explanation won’t eliminate 
Skeel,” said Vance; “but—my word !— 
how it’ll change his locus stand.” 

Heath contemplated him with shrewdly 
appraising eyes. Something in Vance’s 
tone had apparently piqued his curiosity 
and set him to wondering. Vance had 
too often been right in his diagnoses of 
persons and things for the Sergeant to 
ignore his opinions wholly. 

But before he could answer, Swacker 
stepped alertly into the room, his eyes 
animated. 

“Tony Skeel’s on the wire, Chief, and 
wants to speak to you.” 

Markham, despite his habitual reserve, 
gave a start. 

“Here, Sergeant,” he said quickly. 
“Take that extension phone on the table 
and listen in.” He nodded curtly to 
Swacker, who disappeared to make the 
connection. Then he took up the receiver 
of his own telephone and spoke to Skeel. 

For a minute or so he listened. Then, 
after a brief argument, he concurred with 
some suggestion that had evidently been 
made; and the conversation ended. 

“Skeel craves an audience, I gather,” 
said Vance. “I’ve rather been expecting 
it, y’ know.” 
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“Yes. He’s coming here to-morrow at 
ten.” 

“And he hinted that he knew who slew 
the Canary—eh, what?” 

“That’s just what he did say. He 
promised to tell me the whole story to- 
morrow morning.” 

“He’s the lad that’s in a position to do 
it,” murmured Vance. 

“But, Mr. Markham,” said Heath, who 
still sat with his hand on the telephone, 
gazing at the instrument with dazed in- 
credulity, “I don’t see why you don’t 
have him brought here to-day.” 

“As you heard, Sergeant, Skeel in- 
sisted on to-morrow, and threatened to 
say nothing if I forced the issue. It’s just 
as well not to antagonize him. We might 
spoil a good chance of getting some light 
on this case if I ordered him brought here 
and used pressure. And to-morrow suits 
me. It’ll be quiet around here then. 
Moreover, your man’s watching Skeel, 
and he won’t get away.” 

“T guess you’re right, sir. The Dude’s 
touchy, and he can give a swell imitation 
of an oyster when he feels like it.” The 
Sergeant spoke with feeling. 

“T’'ll have Swacker here to-morrow to 
take down his statement,” Markham 
went on; “and you’d better put one of 
your men on the elevator,—the regular 
operator is off Sundays. Also, plant a 
man in the hall outside, and put another 
one in Swacker’s office.” 

Vance stretched himself luxuriously 
and rose. 

“Most considerate of the gentleman to 
call up at this time, don’t y’ know. I had 
a longing to see the Monets at Durand- 
Ruel’s this afternoon, and I was afraid 
I wasn’t going to be able to drag myself 
away from this fascinatin’ case. Now 
that the apocalypse has been definitely 
scheduled for to-morrow, I’ll indulge my 
taste for Impressionism. . demain, 
Markham. By-by, Sergeant.” 


XXIII 


THE TEN O’CLOCK APPOINTMENT 
(Sunday, September 16 ; 10 a. m.) 

A FINE drizzle was falling the next 
morning when we rose; and a chill—the 
first forerunner of winter—was in the air. 
We had breakfast in the library at half 
past eight, and at nine o’clock Vance’s 
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car—which had been ordered the night 
before—called for us. We rode down 
Fifth Avenue, now almost deserted in its 
thick blanket of yellow fog, and called for 
Markham at his apartment in West 12th 
Street. He was waiting for us in front of 
the house, and stepped quickly into the 
car with scarcely a word of greeting. 
From his anxious, preoccupied look I 
knew that he was depending a good deal 
on what Skeel had to tell him. 

We had turned into West Broadway be- 
neath the Elevated tracks before any of 
us spoke. Then Markham voiced a doubt 
which was plainly an articulation of his 
troubled ruminations. 

“T’m wondering if, after all, this fellow 
Skeel can have any important informa- 
tion to give us. His phone call was very 
strange. Yet he spoke confidently enough 
regarding his knowledge. No dramatics, 
no request for immunity—just a plain, 
assured statement that he knew who 
murdered the Odell girl, and had decided 
to come clean.” 

“Tt’s certain he himself didn’t strangle 
the lady,” pronounced Vance. “My 
theory, as you know, is that he was hiding 
in the clothes-press when the shady busi- 
ness was being enacted; and all along I’ve 
clung lovingly to the idea that he was 
au secret to the entire proceedings. The 
keyhole of that closet door is on a direct 
line with the end of the davenport where 
the lady was strangled; and if a rival was 
operating at the time of his concealment, 
it’s not unreasonable to assume that he 
peered forth—eh, what? I questioned 
him on this point, you remember; and he 
didn’t like it a bit.” 

“But, in that case——” 

“Oh, I know. There are all kinds of 
erudite objections to my wild dream.— 
Why didn’t he give the alarm? Why 
didn’t he tell us about it before? Why 
this? and why that? ... I make no 
claim to omniscience, y’ know; I don’t 
even pretend to have a logical explana- 
tion for the various éraits d’union of my 
vagary. My theory is only sketched in, 
as it were. But I’m convinced, neverthe- 
less, that the modish Tony knows who 
killed his bona roba and looted her apart- 
ment.” 

“But of the three persons who possibly 
could have got into the Odell apartment 
that night—namely, Mannix, Cleaver, and 
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Lindquist—Skeel evidently knows only 
one— Mannix.” 

“Ves—to be sure. And Mannix, it 
would seem, is the only one of the trio 
who knows Skeel. ... An interestin’ 
point.” 

Heath met us at the Franklin Street 
entrance to the Criminal Courts Building. 
He, too, was anxious and subdued, and he 
shook hands with us in a detached man- 
ner devoid of his usual heartiness. 

“T’ve got Snitkin running the eleva- 
tor,”’ he said, after the briefest of saluta- 
tions. “Burke’s in the hall up-stairs, 
and Emery is with him, waiting to be let 
into Swacker’s office.” 

We entered the deserted and almost 
silent building and rode up to the fourth 
floor. Markham unlocked his office door 
and we passed in. 

“Guilfoyle, the man who’s tailing 
Skeel,’”’ Heath explained, when we were 
seated, “is to report by phone to the 
Homicide Bureau as soon as the Dude 
leaves his rooms.” 

It was now twenty minutes to ten. 
Five minutes later Swacker arrived. 
Taking his stenographic note-book, he 
stationed himself just inside of the swing- 
ing door of Markham’s private sanctum, 
where he could hear all that was said 
without being seen. Markham lit a cigar, 
and Heath followed suit. Vance was al- 
ready smoking placidly. He was the 
calmest person in the room, and lay back 
languorously in one of the great leather 
chairs as though immune to all cares and 
vicissitudes. But I could tell by the 
overdeliberate way he flicked his ashes 
into the receiver that he, too, was uneasy. 

Five or six minutes passed in complete 
silence. Then the Sergeant gave a grunt 
of annoyance. 

“No, sir,” he said, as if completing 
some unspoken thought, “I can’t get a 
slant on this business. The finding of 
that jewelry, now, all nicely wrapped up 

. and then the Dude offering to 
squeal. ... There’s no sense to it.” 

“Tt’s tryin’, I know, Sergeant; but it’s 
not altogether senseless.” Vance was 
gazing lazily at the ceiling. “The chap 
who confiscated those baubles didn’t have 
any use for them. He didn’t want them, 
in fact—they worried him abominably.” 

The point was too complex for Heath. 
The previous day’s developments had 
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shaken the foundation of all his argu- 
ments; and he lapsed again into brooding 
silence. 

At ten o’clock he rose impatiently and, 
going to the hall door, looked out. Re- 
turning, he compared his watch with the 
office clock and began pacing restlessly. 
Markham was attempting to sort some 
papers on his desk, but presently he 
pushed them aside with an impatient 
gesture. 

“He ought to be coming along now,” he 
remarked, with an effort at cheerfulness. 

“He'll come,” growled Heath, “or 
he’ll get a free ride.” And he continued 
his pacing. 

A few minutes later he turned abruptly 
and went out into the hall. We could 
hear him’ calling to Snitkin down the 
elevator shaft, but when he came back 
into the office his expression told us that 
as yet there was no news of Skeel. 

“T’ll call up the Bureau,” he decided, 
“and see what Guilfoyle had to report. 
At least we’ll know then when the Dude 
left his house.” 

But when the Sergeant had been con- 
nected with Police Headquarters he was 
informed that Guilfoyle had as yet made 
no report. 

“That’s damn funny,” he commented, 
hanging up the receiver. 

It was now twenty minutes past ten. 
Markham was growing restive. The 
tenacity with which the Canary murder 
case had resisted all his efforts toward a 
solution had filled him with discourage- 
ment; and he had hoped, almost desper- 
ately, that this morning’s interview with 
Skeel would clear up the mystery, or at 
least supply him with information on 
which definite action could be taken. 
Now, with Skeel late for this all-impor- 
tant appointment, the strain was becom- 
ing tense. 

He pushed back his chair nervously 
and, going to the window, gazed out into 
the dark haze of fine rain. When he re- 
turned to his desk his face was set. 

“Tl give our friend until half past 
ten,” he said grimly. “If he isn’t here 
then, Sergeant, you’d better call up the 
local station-house and have them send a 
patrol-wagon for him.” 

There was another few minutes of 
silence. Vance lolled in his chair with 
half-closed eyes, but I noticed that, 
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though he still held his cigarette, he was 
not smoking. His forehead was puckered 
by a frown and he was very quiet. I 
knew that some unusual problem was 
occupying him. His lethargy had in it a 
quality of intentness and concentration. 

As I watched him he suddenly sat up 
straight, his eyes open and alert. He 
tossed his dead cigarette into the receiver 
with a jerky movement that attested to 
some inner excitation. 

“Oh, my word!” he exclaimed. “It 
really can’t be, y’ know! And yet”— 
his face darkened—“and yet, by Jove, 
that’s it! . . . What an ass I’ve been— 
what an unutterable ass! .. . Oh!” 

He sprang to his feet; then stood look- 
ing down at the floor like a man dazed, 
afraid of his own thoughts. 

“Markham, I don’t like it—I don’t 
like it at all.” He spoke almost as if he 
were frightened. “I tell you, there’s 
something terrible going on—something 
uncanny. The thought of it makes my 
flesh creep. ... I must be getting old 
and sentimental,” he added, with an 
effort at lightness; but the look in his eyes 
belied his tone. “Why didn’t I see this 
thing yesterday? ... But I let it go 
Geic 
We were all staring at him in amaze- 
ment. I had never seen him affected in 
this way before, and the fact that he was 
habitually so cynical and aloof, so ada- 
mant to emotion and impervious to out- 
side influences, gave his words and ac- 
tions an impelling and impressive quality. 

After a moment he shook himself 
slightly, as if to throw off the pall of 
horror that had descended upon him, 
and stepping to Markham’s desk, he 
leaned over, resting on both hands. 

“Don’t you see?” he asked. “Skeel’s 
not coming. No use to wait—no use of 
our having come here in the first place. 
We have to go to him. He’s waiting for 
us... . Come! Get your hat.” 

Markham had risen, and Vance took 
him firmly by the arm. 

“You needn’t argue,” he persisted. 
“You'll have to go to him sooner or later. 
You might as well go now, don’t y’ 
know.—My word! What a situation!” 

He had led Markham, astonished and 
but mildly protesting, into the middle of 
the room, and he now beckoned to Heath 
with his free hand. ion 
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“You, too, Sergeant. Sorry you had 
all this trouble. My fault. I should 
have foreseen this thing. A devilish 
shame; but my mind was on Monets all 
yesterday afternoon.... You know 
where Skeel lives?” 

Heath nodded mechanically. He had 
fallen under the spell of Vance’s strange 
and dynamic importunities. 

“Then don’t wait.—And, Sergeant! 
You’d better bring Burke or Snitkin 
along. They won’t be needed here— 
nobody’ll be needed here any more 
to-day.” 

Heath looked inquiringly to Markham 
for counsel; his bewilderment had thrown 
him into a state of mute indecision. 
Markham nodded his approval of Vance’s 
suggestions, and, without a word, slipped 
into his raincoat. A few minutes later 
the four of us, accompanied by Snitkin, 
had entered Vance’s car and were lurch- 
ing up-town. Swacker had been sent 
home; the office had been locked up; and 
Burke and Emery had departed for the 
Homicide Bureau to await further in- 
structions. 

Skeel lived in 35th Street, near the 
East River, in a dingy, but once preten- 
tious, house which formerly had been the 
residence of some old family of the better 
class. It now had an air of dilapidation 
and decay; there was rubbish in the area- 
way; and a large sign announcing rooms 
for rent was posted in one of the ground- 
floor windows. 

As we drew up before it Heath sprang 
to the street and looked sharply about 
him. Presently he espied an unkempt 
man slouching in the doorway of a 
grocery-store diagonally opposite, and 
beckoned to him. The man shambled 
over furtively. 

“Tt’s all right, Guilfoyle,” the Ser- 
geant told him. “We’re paying the Dude 
a social visit—What’s the trouble? Why 
didn’t you report?” 

Guilfoyle looked surprised. 

“T was told to phone in when he left the 
house, sir. But he ain’t left yet. Mal- 
lory tailed him home last night round ten 
o’clock, and I relieved Mallory at nine 
this morning. The Dude’s still inside.” 

“Of course he’s still inside, Sergeant,” 
said Vance, a bit impatiently. 

“Where’s his room situated, Guil- 
foyle?” asked Heath. 
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“Second floor, at the back.” 

“Right. We're going in.—Stand by.” 

“Look out for him,” admonished Guil- 
foyle. “He’s got a gat.” 

Heath took the lead up the worn steps 
which led from the pavement to the little 
vestibule. Without ringing, he roughly 
grasped the door-knob and shook it. The 
door was unlocked, and we stepped into 
the stuffy lower hallway. 

A bedraggled woman of about forty, in 
a disreputable dressing-gown, and with 
hair hanging in strings over her shoulders, 
emerged suddenly from a rear door and 
came toward us unsteadily, her bleary 
eyes focussed on us with menacing resent- 
ment. 

“Say!” she burst out, in a rasping 
voice. ‘What do youse mean by bustin’ 
in like this on a respectable lady?” And 
she launched forth upon a stream of pro- 
fane epithets. 

Heath, who was nearest her, placed his 
large hand over her face, and gave her a 
gentle but firm shove backward. 

“You keep outa this, Cleopatra!” he 
advised her, and began to ascend the 
stairs. 

The second-floor hallway was dimly 
lighted by a small flickering gas-jet, and 
at the rear we could distinguish the out- 
lines of a single door set in the middle of 
the wall. 

“That'll be Mr. Skeel’s abode,” ob- 
served Heath. 

He walked up to it and, dropping one 
hand in his right coat-pocket, turned the 
knob. But the door was locked. He 
then knocked violently upon it, and plac- 
ing his ear to the jamb, listened. Snitkin 
stood directly behind him, his hand also 
in his pocket. The rest of us remained a 
little in the rear. 

Heath had knocked a second time when 
Vance’s voice spoke up from the semi- 
darkness. 

“T say, Sergeant, you’re wasting time 
with all that formality.” 

“T guess you’re right,” came the answer 
after a moment of what seemed unbear- 
able silence. 

Heath bent down and looked at the 
lock. Then he took some instrument 
from his pocket and inserted it into the 
keyhole. 


(To be concluded in August number.) 
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“You're right,” he repeated. “The 
key’s gone.” 

He stepped back and, balancing on his 
toes like a sprinter, sent his shoulders 
crashing against the panel directly over 
the knob. But the lock held. 

“Come on, Snitkin,” he ordered. 

The two detectives hurled themselves 
against the door. At the third onslaught 
there was a splintering of wood and a 
tearing of the lock’s bolt through the 
moulding. The door swung drunkenly 
inward. 

The room was in almost complete 
darkness. We all hesitated on the thresh- 
hold, while Snitkin crossed warily to one 
of the windows and sent the shade clatter- 
ing up. The yellow-gray light filtered in, 
and the objects of the room at once took 
definable form. A large, old-fashioned 
bed projected from the wall on the right. 

“Look!” cried Snitkin, pointing; and 
something in his voice sent a shiver over 
me. 

We pressed forward. On the foot of the 
bed, at the side toward the door, sprawled 
the crumpled body of Skeel. Like the 
Canary, he had been strangled. His 
head hung back over the foot-board, his 
face a hideous distortion. His arms were 
outstretched, and one leg trailed over the 
edge of the mattress, resting on the floor. 

“Thuggee,” murmured Vance. “Lind- 
quist mentioned it.—Curious !” 

Heath stood staring fixedly at the body, 
his shoulders hunched. His normal rud- 
diness of complexion was gone, and he 
seemed like a man hypnotized. 

“Mother o’ God!” he breathed, awe- 
stricken. And, with an involuntary mo- 
tion, he crossed himself. 

Markham was shaken also. He set his 
jaw rigidly. 

“You're right, Vance.” His voice was 
strained and unnatural. ‘‘Something 
sinister and terrible has been going on 
here. . .. There’s a fiend loose in this 
town—a werewolf.” 

“T wouldn’t say that, old man.” Vance 
regarded the murdered Skeel critically. 
“No, I wouldn’t say that. Not a were- 
wolf. Just a desperate human being. A 
man of extremes, perhaps—but quite 
rational, and logical—oh, how deuced 
logical !” 
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ness for education that has its pa- 
thetic side; and yet this particular 
thirst is better than the mere love of 
money or the itch for social promjnence. 
Millions have apparently suddenly dis- 
covered that they have a mind with noth- 
ing in it. Accordingly we find among the 
best-sellers “The Outline of History,” 
“The Story of Mankind,” “The Outline 
of Science,” ‘‘ The Outline of Literature,” 
“The Story of Philosophy,” and so on. 
Instead of “Get rich quick” the slogan 
seems to be “Education without pain.” 
And instead of books on table-manners, 
deportment, and clothes, we have flar- 
ing advertisements “How many of these 
words can you pronounce correctly?” 
giving a list and the price of a book where 
such precious information is to be found. 
Ignorance has suddenly—quite suddenly 
—become more shameful than poverty 
or boorishness. . Advertisements contain 
pictures of a disappointed female rebuk- 
ing a penitent male, “You didn’t say a 
word the entire evening.” One book will 
turn this numskull into a brilliant con- 
versationist. Buy it! Or you see a pic- 
ture of a man with a countenance posi- 
tively glowing with learning. “Here 
comes John Anderson! He will know!” 
It appears that John, at a trifling expense, 
has bought the right book. The prodi- 
gious success of “Ask Me Another,” and 
the sincere flattery shown by the immense 
number of imitations following in its 
wake, indicate the speed and the direc- 
tion of the current. Furthermore, the 
increasing variety of schemes by which 
those who know will pick the right read- 
ing for those who don’t, is corroborative 
testimony. Perhaps this is all to the 
good; and yet there will arise a disquiet- 
ing thought—Is this flurry a zest for 
learning, or a desire not to be found out? 


' ‘HERE is just now a universal eager- 


Agatha Christie, who wrote that ad- 
mirable crime-novel, “The Murder of 
Vout. LXXXII.—8 





Roger Ackroyd,” is also the author of 
another ripping yarn, ‘““The Mysterious 


Affair at Styles.” This is apparently a 
new edition of a previous book. I recom- 
mend it to all lovers of detective stories. 
Victor L. Whitechurch, an English novel- 
ist of wit, wisdom, and humor, has in- 
vaded the ranks of the crime-writers with 
an exceedingly good novel called ‘The 
Crime at Diana’s Pool,’’ where the ama- 
teur detective is a clergyman who does 
not in the least resemble Elmer Gantry. 
But, of course, he is not an American. 

Freeman Tilden, an American novelist 
with several excellent books to his credit, 
has written an original and entertaining 
novel, “Wild Money,” which may help 
to bring aid and comfort to those of mod- 
erate means by showing the sinister pos- 
sibilities of sudden wealth. However this 
may be, it is a good story with living char- 
acters; and while I am not so foolish as 
to pretend I don’t like money, Mr. Til- 
den’s book supports the unassailable the- 
sis that money earned is sweeter than 
money otherwise obtained. 

Speaking of detective stories, one of 
the most ingenious and interesting of the 
new ones is “The Benson Murder Case,” 
by S. S. Van Dine, the author of another 
mystery tale now running in this maga- 
zine. Judging from these two, I believe 
this young writer is going to give many 
thousands of readers a great deal of en- 
tertainment. His amateur detective, 
Philo Vance, is a character worth know- 
ing. “The Benson Murder Case” begins 
rather slowly, but after it once gets 
started, it takes a clutch on the reader’s 
mind. 

The admirable Mr. Oppenheim has 
produced one of his best in “The Inter- 
loper.”” It is as improbable as blue scar- 
let; but it is a reliable anesthetic. 

A book that deserves an enormous cir- 
culation is “Lord Byron in His Letters,” 
edited by V. H. Collins. Mr. Collins has 
selected from the mass of Byron’s corre- 
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spondence the most interesting, charac- 
teristic, and self-revelatory letters and 
has thus made one volume without a dull 
or unimportant page. The contrast be- 
tween Byron’s romantic poetry and the 
frankness of his epistles is astonishing. 

In The Outlook for April 20, the con- 
tributing editor, Lawrence F. Abbott, 
prints a letter received from John 
Granger, in which attention is called to 
the fact that although this column in 
ScrIBNER’S alluded to the centenary of 
Beethoven, no mention was made of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Abbott isa 
wise and candid man; and in his reply to 
his correspondent, he justly observes that 
the probable reason for my silence was 
because I have “a livelier interest in 
zsthetics than in differential calculus.” 
I have a prodigious respect for Newton, 
the respect I have for the constellation of 
Orion—which is not nearly so far from 
the earth as Newton’s mind is far from 
mine. But I hate the study of mathe- 
matics, for I well remember the tortures 
I suffered. It poisoned my youth. 

Why don’t the mathematicians cele- 
brate the anniversary of one of their 
mightiest ? 

When Thackeray was an undergradu- 
ate at Cambridge, his rooms were close 
to those occupied long before his day by 
the great Newton. Thackeray jokingly 
remarked to his mother that pilgrims 
would come to see where Newton and 
Thackeray lodged. When I stood in that 
corner of Cambridge it was Thackeray 
and not Newton whose ghost gave me the 
thrill, and so it is with nine out of ten 
visitors. For Newton merely discovered 
what had already existed; but Thackeray 
created men and women who at the nib 
of his pen were born into life everlasting. 


I predict that the poem “Tristram” will 
give Edwin Arlington Robinson a high 
and lasting place in American literature. 


Deems Taylor, the composer of the 
American opera “The King’s Hench- 
man,” calls attention to a huge obstacle 
in the path of every attempt in this direc- 
tion. If an American writes a play and 
succeeds in getting it mounted, he com- 
petes with his living peers, that is, his 
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production is judged in comparison not 
with Shakespeare, Goethe, and Rostand, 
but with other new plays of the season. 
But if a man writes a grand opera, there 
is only one stage where it can be played 
—that of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
and instead of competing with the works 
of living men, it must compete and be 
judged with the works of Wagner, Verdi, 
and other immortals. There is at present 
no way out of this difficulty. But while 
it makes failure almost inevitable, it gives 
to success a peculiar sweetness. And 
“The King’s Henchman” is a success. I 
felt the truth of Mr. Taylor’s remark, for 
I heard “‘The King’s Henchman” on a 
Saturday afternoon. On the Wednesday 
I had heard “ Meistersinger,”’ and on that 
very Saturday night I heard Browning’s 
“In a Balcony.” ‘The glorious music of 
Wagner and the glorious poetry of Brown- 
ing made the music of Taylor and the 
poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay sound 
inferior. And yet both, while not great 
works, were good enough to please and 
to charm. A success under the most 
difficult of tests. 


Everything that Anne Sedgwick writes 
is worth reading. Her style has distinc- 
tion, her characters are sharply deline- 
ated, her colors are mixed with brains. 
But “The Old Countess” is not one of 
her best novels; it is not so good as “The 
Little French Girl,” or ‘The Encounter,” 
or “A Fountain Sealed,” or “Adrienne 
Toner.” It is not in fact a particularly 
good fable; and the summary solution is 
quite unconvincing. But I find nothing 
either objectionable or improbable in the 
old lady’s falling in love with a young 
man. That is exactly what she would 
have done. It is of course absurd, ridicu- 
lous, pathetic, what you will; but things 
that are absurd and pathetic are often 
true. In Browning’s “In a Balcony” a 
woman of fifty fell in love with a young 
man; and if Constance and Norbert had 
known a little more about life, they would 
have known not only that the queen 
might possibly fall in love with Norbert, 
but that it was under the circumstances 
a certainty. Many old ladies fall in love 
with young men, only they are wise 
enough not to give themselves away. 
“For every age love has its tortures,” 
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said the wise Turgenev. 
yards are full of buried secrets. 

Mrs. H. W. Morrow has written an 
original and excellent story about Abra- 
ham Lincoln, called ‘Forever Free.” 
She has avoided his early life, and the 
tragic circumstances of his death, but 
has given us a good picture of his days 
in the White House. 

Those who love satirical humor em- 
bellished with funny cartoons will enjoy 
Fairfax Downey’s little book, “ Young 
Enough to Know Better,” in which he 
amuses himself and us with joking com- 
mentaries on the clothes, speech, and 
manners of the younger generation. A 
good book for chaperons, if the chaper- 
on had not shared the fate of the dodo. 

From a professor of romance languages 
in an Eastern university, I received the 
following comment on religion: 


I believe you to be dead right in your 
caustic criticism of our “intellectuals” who 
prattle so glibly about the goodness of God 
(on almost no evidence) and shy at the very 
good evidence, say for the Resurrection of 
Jesus. I do not say this in the interest of 
orthodoxy, for I have drifted away from 
almost every belief I ever held, orthodox 
or “modern” (save the mark !); I say it in 
the interest of truth and fairness. Here in 
New England the falseness of orthodoxy is 
taken for granted almost without investi- 
gation (for instance by some Unitarians,— 
who are among the most reactionary of men 
in the political and social sphere), whereas 
the liberal beliefs are apparently taken on 
faith. To me there is nothing much more 
“supernatural” than the idea that a man’s 
essential being continues after all that we 
see of him rots; compared with that, the evi- 
dence for the Resurrection is overwhelming. 

But you should not forget that the Liber- 
als, after playing a while with what they 
call liberal religion and helping to create 
a fashion against evangelical Christianity, 
begin to slip on their own “eternal verities.” 
Witness the “Humanism” of Slaten and 
others, the amazing “Christianity” of 
“Bishop” Brown, or ‘The Modernist’s 
Search for God” in a recent Adlantic. 


Do birds suffer from nervous prostra- 
tion? George H. Tripp, the librarian of 
New Bedford, tells me the following in- 
teresting story: 


I thought you might be interested in the 
rather remarkable example of bird intelli- 
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gence which came to my notice a few years 
ago. The bird, of course, has rather small 
cranial development, and is not generally 
credited with much intelligence. The fact 
I relate may be considered as some proof to 
the contrary. A wood-pecker occupied un- 
molested for some time a house—one of the 
manufactured houses designed to promote 
good feelings between men and birds. Dur- 
ing the absence of the wood-pecker, a baby 
owl stole in and accepted the hospitality of 
the bird-house. When the wood-pecker re- 
turned he couldn’t dislodge the owl. When 
the owl went in search of prey, the wood- 
pecker took up his old quarters, but only 
temporarily, for whenever he disappeared, 
the owl came to the front, and in time, by 
reason of stored provender, or lacking hun- 
ger, he occupied the house to the entire ex- 
clusion of the wood-pecker. Finally in des- 
peration, the wood-pecker from the roof of 
the bird-house made such an incessant tap- 
ping that the nerves of the owl gave way, and 
he left the house to the undisputed posses- 
sion of the other bird. The tap, tap, tapping 
persistently carried on for hours at a time 
drove the owl in desperation from his stolen 
quarters. 


Mr. James R. Brown, of New Haven, 
has in his household an unusual pet—a 
blue jay. Two years ago the baby jay 
fell out of its nest into the yard. It was 
carried into the house, fed and cared for, 
and has never shown the slightest ten- 
dency to leave the family. It has the run 
of the house and garden. Many blue 
jays, who from the tree-tops espy this 
tame one in the yard, scream a greeting, 
but the tame jay, although its wings are 
in perfect condition, will not join them. 
For breakfast this blue jay eats sausages 
and toast, and loves coffee. It has a box 
of its own in the kitchen, where it sleeps 
at night, and has only one bad habit, that 
of screaming at five in the morning. It 
seems attached to every member of the 
family, and resents being left alone. 

That the Greek classics can be taught 
in such a way as to stimulate the imag- 
ination of boys is proved by an anecdote 
sent to me by Frank A. Manny, of Box- 
ford, Mass. The boy he speaks of must 
have been as delightful as the boy in 
Hutchinson’s novel “The Happy War- 
rior,” who is the most charming boy I 
have met in fiction: 


In connection with the Buffalo Bill tales 
did you ever hear of the experience of a 
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friend of ours who took a ten year old 
French boy to see the Wild West Show in 
Paris? When the assault is made on a camp 
and a lassooed man is dragged around by 
a dashing horseman the boy was seen to be 
weeping. Our friend tried to comfort him 
by telling him that the apparent victim was 
not a real man but the boy between sobs 
replied ‘It is not for him I weep but for the 
fate of fallen Hector!” His imagination 
was stirred as was that of a German boy I 
met years ago in Eisenach. We were very 
significant to him when he realized that we 
were Americans. He told proudly of his 
knowledge of our country gained from read- 
ing Buffalo Bill and Nick Carter and in- 
quired anxiously “Mein Herr, ist es ganz 
wahr von Nick Carter?” 


I feel certain that among my readers 
there must be many who, although they 
have never written a book, or painted a 
picture, or composed a piece of music, are 
experts in the greatest of arts—the art of 
living. Goethe said it was better To Be 
than To Do. There are men and women 
of such richness and charm of mind and 
character that they not only enjoy life 
intensely, but contribute daily to the 
happiness and inspiration of others. 

Professor H. Z. Kip of the Department 
of German of Connecticut College, New 
London, informs me that in that institu- 
tion there is a course in the art of living. 
“This course has expanded far beyond 
its original intent and now includes such 
contributions as the representatives of 
almost any and all the departments are 
ready to offer.” Professor Kip gives two 
historical illustrations of women who 
achieved success in this art and may 
therefore serve as examples: 


In a letter addressed to Frau von Stein, 
dated March 11, 1781, Goethe describes a 
certain Countess v. Werthern-Neunheiligen, 
whose guest he then was, as a genius in the 
art of living——“Was in jeder Kunst das 
Genie ist, hat sie in der Kunst des Lebens.” 
Goethe’s description of this lady is, in part, 
as follows: 

“Dieses kleine Wesen hat mich er- 
leuchtet. Diese hat Welt, oder vielmehr 
sie hat die Welt, sie weiss die Welt zu be- 
handeln. Sie ist wie Quecksilber, das sich 
in einem Augenblick tausendfach teilt und 
wieder in eine Kugel zusammenliuft. 
Sicher ihres Wertes, ihres Ranges handelt 
sie zugleich mit einer Delikatesse und 
Aisance, die man sehen muss, um zu den- 
ken. ... Es kleidet sie alles, was sie sich 
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von jedem zueignet, und was sie jedem 
gibt, tut ihm wohl. &c.” 

In Wilhelm v. Kiigelgen’s “ Jugenderin- 
nerungen eines alten Mannes”’ we also find 
a description of a lady,—a certain Countess 
v. Dohna—who so impressed the author, 
at that time a mere boy, that he felt im- 
pelled many years later to pay tribute to 
the beauty of her character and the charm 
of her personality in spite of the fact that 
her connection with the main course of his 
narrative is slight. 


Connecticut College is a college for 
women, but I think not only women, but 
men, might profit by such a course. It 
seems to me the art of life is as deserving 
of a place in the curriculum as is any one 
of the utilitarian subjects so popular 
nowadays. 

It is not often that Yale University is 
mentioned in a Parisian play; but the 
endowment drive for the benefit of the 
library and of the teaching force may be 
responsible for this bit of conversation 
which I ran into yesterday in reading 
“Jazz,” a new play by Marcel Pagnol. 
A certain professor of Greek has discov- 
ered what he believes to be a valuable 
manuscript : 


Barricant. “Et ce parchemin, tu _ l’as 
gardé?” 

Blaise. “Je l’ai offert 4 la Bibliothéque 
nationale.” 

Barricant. “Tu n’as donc pas pu le ven- 
dre?” 

Blaise. “Si j’avais voulu, l’Université de 
Yale m’en offrait trente mille dollars.” 


President Angell, of Yale, made a flying 
trip to England, and on March 29 wrote 
me from London giving the following in- 
teresting information on Metropolitan 
cats: 


I got today a clue to your dissenting 
proclivities. In the established church of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields it is publicly ordained 
that the feeding of cats in the church yard is 
prohibited. As dogs are admitted “if on a 
lead,” this argues frank partisanship which 
no lover of cats can take lightly. To be 
sure, nothing is said about canine food, but 
no one, not even an Englishman, would 
take a dog to church to feed it. Indeed, I 
feel a certain disturbing curiosity as to why 
the cat should have been so objectionably 
fed in the church yard as to require an 
ecclesiastical Volstead prohibitive act to 
rectify the evil. 
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Selden W. Tyler, of Boston, sends me 
the following newspaper clipping on dog 
gratitude: 


Horace Hutchinson of East Braintree, 
testifies that gratitude is another admirable 
quality of a good dog. He saw a puppy 
struggling in the ice in the river and a mo- 
ment later the mother dog plunged in and 
swam frantically to the little dog. Hutchin- 
son got a ladder and succeeded in rescuing 
both animals. On reaching shore the 
mother dog jumped upon him, placed both 
paws on his shoulders and kissed him again 
and again. Then puppy and mother trotted 
out of sight. 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE IGNOBLE 
PRIZE 
T. R. Elcock, of Princeton, N. J.: 


“‘First—The uncertain straddler who an- 
swers ‘yes... and no.’ Second—‘All 


the While’ used by the type dressed in 
brown of a light shade, brown necktie, 
brown humpy-toed shoes, brown hair, 
wears a conspicuous muffler which he 
wears hanging around his shoulders after 
removing his overcoat, whistles in the 


Pullman wash room, possibly gets on the 
train at Lima, Ohio, or Waterloo, Iowa.” 
H. E. Gregory, of the New York Bar: 


“The train pulled out of the station,” is 
a sentence that annoys me every time I see 
it, and I write to ask you whether, in your 
opinion, there is any authority for it, or 
justification of it? Is not the verb “‘to 
pull” transitive? Why then should it be 
used intransitively? The train moved out, 
passed out, rolled out, glided out,—each 
of these expressions is unobjectionable. 
Hasn’t “outstanding” had its day? ‘“Con- 
servative estimate,” should be retired. 
“Make your reservations,” as applied to 
Pullman car seats and berths, theatre seats, 
hotel rooms, etc., should cease to offend. 
“Establish a record,” “‘a record-breaking- 
crowd,” “‘all records broken’”—when shall 
we see these no more in public print? 


Colonel Howard R. Perry, U. S. A., 
justly accuses me and nominates the 
word “gender” for “sex” which I used 
in a previous issue of SCRIBNER’s. Mea 
Culpa! 

Mrs, W. S. Case, of the Hartford Cou- 
rant, writes: 


. . « Also, I will mot accept a perversion 
of meaning in an established word. I have 
specially in mind the use of the word 
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“dumb” which has swept the land, and 
apparently almost obliterated the realisa- 
tion of its real meaning. When I asked a 
young Smith College student why, when 
the words, dull, dense, stupid, were ready 
to hand, she used “‘dumb” in place of them 
—she answered that the word derived from 
“dumb bell.” But why call a stupid per- 
son a dumb bell? As passing, nonsensical 
slang it is all very well, but why adopt it 
for general accepted use? As it is now, I 
honestly believe that the average person, 
young or old, hearing for the first time of 
the play, ““The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife,” would take it as a matter of course 
that “dumb” connoted stupid; and the 
same of the line in Tennyson’s “Elaine,” 
about “the dead, oar’d by the dumb,”— 
would be misapprehended in the same way. 
I have never used this word in this way, 
and I never will, but I am amazed by the 
people who do do it; not at all the people 
you would suspect of it. 

Also I would like to nominate for the 
Ignoble Prize the continual use, in serious 
studies and books, of the phrase “Uncle 
Sam;” I think it tiresome, and that it con- 
veys a sense of a lack of dignity. So far as 
I know we are the only people using such 
a term in such a way. You don’t find 
political writers in England referring to 
“John Bull” when they mean the Govern- 
ment, but “Uncle Sam” crops up in all 
sorts of American essays, where in my 
opinion, he is utterly out of place. 


Mary Phelps, of New York: “ ‘All 
told’ found more than once in Hellman’s 
“Washington Irving, Esq.’ ” 

Robert Hammond Murray, of Mexico: 


Dr. Hart almost took the words off my 
typewriter in his objection to the intem- 
perate use of the word “rush” by the news- 
papers, in his nomination for the Ignoble 
Prize in the April ScrrpNeR’s. Rather sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, the New York Times is 
especially a flagrant and frequent offender, 
in the way in which its reporters, aided and 
abetted by copyreaders, rush folks to hos- 
pitals, trains, homes and on journeys. Also 
they are forever having victims of accident, 
assaults, etc. wounded “about” the head. 
These lapses are, perhaps, trivial, but what 
did cause me almost to break down and 
burst into sobs was the reference contained 
in The Times’ report of the Ford-Sapiro 
libel suit, on March 22 last, to the firm of 
“Gammon, Quirk and Snap” in the novel 
“Ten Thousand Years Ago”! As an old 
newspaper veteran I cannot for the life of 
me understand how this howler ever slipped 
past the theoretically intelligent reporter, 
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to say nothing of such copyreaders, proof- 
readers, editors and bug-catchers under 
whose eyes it must have rested before it 
splashed triumphantly into print. 


H. H. Buckwalter, of Denver: 


I nominate for the Ignoble Prize the 
writer who persistently, freely and foolishly 
uses the word “hurtle”’ when telling about 
a motorcar rolling off the road. 

But is he as bad as O. O. McIntyre and 
others who call a handorgan or barrel-organ 
a “Hurdy Gurdy”? Will not some im- 
pecunious philanthropist contribute a worn 
out dictionary, illustrated preferred, to 
these fellows so their neglected musical 
education may be stimulated to the extent 
of learning what a hurdy gurdy really is? 
And my prediction is that after one minute 
of listening to it they will never again vio- 
late the use of the name. For the hurdy 
gurdy is fiercely and wonderfully con- 
structed and its “ music’”’—well, McIntyre’s 
name suggests Irish bagpipes. 


Dan L. Beebe, of the News-Herald, 
Modesto, Calif.: 

“He was unhurt in an accident,” which 
ought to be “He was unhurt following an 
accident.” 

Mr. Beebe adds: “Yet I find myself 
unable to explain why I like the latter 
and dislike the former expression. Can 
you tell me?” 

Margaret Coffin, of the University of 
Maryland: 


The expression “I don’t think.” The user 
then expounds an idea with which he does 
not agree. 


Robert Hyde MacMurphey, of New 
York: 


While recommending small reforms bene- 
ficial to humanity in general, and the weary 
traveler in particular, why not a word of 
admonishment for the hotel cigar-counter 
girl who sells you stamps and pushes them 
toward you with the mucilage side down on 
the dirty counter? To me this is as dis- 
gusting as it is unsanitary. 


Mary L. Wheeler, of Wellesley: 


Professor Scott, in his letter quoted in 
the April number of ScRIBNER’s, gives me 
courage to ask just what the attitude of 
the Ignoble Prize Nominators is. To a 


casual observer like myself it would seem 
that few words will be left for us to use if 
all those nominated for the prize are to be 


omitted from our vocabulary. Perhaps, 
though, there is to be some day an election 
to determine the ignoblest of the ignoble 
words. 

Personally I don’t understand being asked 
to avoid a word or expression I like because 
it is at times misused or abused. For ex- 
ample I am genuinely fond of “‘ meticulous.” 
I trust I do not over-use it. But there is 
something about the click of the accent- 
ed syllable that sounds jolly to my ears. 
It sounds upstanding (yes, upstanding! 
Straight and vertical, with its head in the 
air), and definite without being prim. 


John Protheroe, of Rustburg, Va.: 


May I nominate for the ignoblest prize 
those who boast of wanting to sell their 
country? ‘Time was when they were ac- 
counted the lowest of all men; now with 
brazen insolence they proclaim it on the 
house tops. These same people tell you 
that they are selling the grand old Party 
every minute of the day, like the low-down 
old party who so much annoyed the poet, 
Browning. They are ready to sell the dear 
old burg and, one suspects, the dear old 
mother, too. There is no limit to their 
baseness except the demand for any of the 
above products. I have heard angry de- 
nunciations of those who have given away 
the whole show. How far, far worse to sell it ! 


John Stewart Erskine, of London, Eng- 
land, writes: 


I should like to add, if such intrusion is 
permissible, a note to the discussion of the 
Cockney substitution of “w” for ‘“v,” 
which appeared in your April number. 
This misuse is certainly extinct in modern 
London, but in the Bay Islands off the 
coast of Honduras the pronunciation “ wery 
wigorous wegetables” is by no means un- 
usual. These islands were settled by Brit- 
ish colonists from the Cayman after the 
abolition of slavery there in 1839, were a 
British colony until 1857, and then were 
ceded to Honduras. Since this time they 
have had little communication with Eng- 
land and scarcely more with the States, 
and their dialect of English probably has 
changed little, save in approximation to the 
negro, from the Dickensian English as it 
really was. The use of “‘v”’ for “‘w,”’ how- 
ever, I have met nowhere, “w’’s in West 
Indian <lialects being usually elided. 


One day in Detroit, accompanied by 
my Irish setter, I entered a cheap and 
dirty restaurant not far from the railway- 
station, with the intention of buying meat 
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for the dog, which should stay his canine 
stomach against the night journey in the 
baggage-car to New York. An untidy 
girl asked me what I required and I said 
I should like a half-dozen of ham sand- 
wiches. As she was wrapping them up, 
I was idiotic enough to say (without 
meaning anything insulting) “I am going 
to give them to my dog.” The girl’s eyes 
blazed; she put the sandwiches back 
under the dome of glass, and said in a 
withering tone, “We don’t furnish meals 
to dogs.” In vain I entreated her; I 
apologized humbly; I informed her that 
I should love to eat the sandwiches my- 
self, but the dog’s necessity was greater 
than mine, as I had a dining-car at my 
disposal; I offered to pay her three times 
the regular price for each sandwich. All 
in vain—she ordered me and my dog to 
leave the shop at once. I admired and 
still admire that girl, for really, wasn’t 
she fine? She had a soul above commer- 
cialism. She took a pride in that horrible 
restaurant, a fierce pride that made her 
deaf to flattery and blind to bribery. I 
felt as if I had unwittingly insulted a 
queen. 


I wish to pay homage to the Portland 
(Oregon) Morning Oregonian, which in 
its issue for February 18 had a long edi- 
torial on the remarks on fishing which I 
had printed in this corner of culture. The 
editorial is too long to quote in full, and 
too good to condense, but if ever a man 
was rewarded by wit and wisdom, I felt 
that I was and am on reading this bril- 
liant article. It rebuked me for my anti- 
fishing propensities, and rebuked me in a 
way that would have done credit to Izaak 
himself. 


It has been a lifelong regret to me that 
I was not born on New Year’s Day; I 
should have been had not my father been 
aclergyman. In 1865 the 1st of January 
came on Sunday, which in our house was 
strictly observed. Nothing secular was 
allowed to happen. Accordingly I ar- 
rived before dawn on Monday, January 2. 
It is really too bad. 


Here is an absolute proof that I have 
grown old. Although I love victory and 
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hate to be beaten in golf, I had rather 
lose in the sunshine than win in the rain. 


Eugene O’Neill, in his original play 
“The Great God Brown,” built a power- 
ful drama on the idea that we all wear 
masks. The first time I realized the dif- 
ference between a mask and reality was 
when I was six years old. I was walking 
up Chapel Street, New Haven, and as I 
neared the corner of College Street, I saw 
a very old man, bent over with infirmi- 
ties, wearing a copious white beard. He 
kept stopping pedestrians, and asked in 
a broken, pathetic whine: “Won’t you 
give a poor old man a penny?” I looked 
at him with profound pity. Suddenly he 
came over to me, and whispered: “ Don’t 
you worry about me. I’ve got loads of 
money.” He whipped out of his pocket 
a canvas bag, containing a pint of solid 
cash. Then he raised his beard, and be- 
hold, he was a smooth-shaven young man. 
He laughed gaily. On the instant he 
turned from me, stopped a stranger, and 
asked his begging question with extreme 
pathos. Now why do you suppose he 
made that revelation to a little boy? Did 
some impulse force him to do it? Was 
the expression on my face so sincere that 
he could not bear to deceive a child, or 
was it that he could not bear to see me 
suffer in sympathy for one who was 
really so abundantly able to take care of 
himself? I did not give him away. 

Some thirty years later, I stood in line 
at a railway ticket-office, and marvelled 
at the courtesy and deference shown by 
the ticket-seller to the silly and flustered 
women. Their questions, it seemed to 
me, would have ruffled the patience of 
Job. “How much did you say it was? 
Are you sure the train stops there? Is 
there no train before the next one?” To 
all of these superfluous questions the 
ticket-agent replied with sweet and smil- 
ing courtesy, showing not the slightest 
irritation. When I finally reached him, 
I quietly complimented him on his steady 
politeness. He said: “J—— C ! 
J Cc !! One of these days I'll 
kill the whole G—— D——d bunch of 
G— D d fools!” I must have 
touched a nerve and released a pent-up 
spring in this apparently patient man. 
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Study. 





From the drawing by Eugene Savage. 


T is permissible, I hope, for the critic 
to rejoice in the turn of fate that ag- 
grandizes the artist in whose gifts he 

has profound faith. On the present occa- 
sion I have to rejoice in just that, in the 
good fortune of a young painter who long 
ago convinced me that he deserved it. 
Writing in these pages early in 1924 about 
the work of Eugene Savage, I ventured to 
make these observations: 


We have never had a more instinctively deco- 
rative painter, and if I owned that fearful wild 
fowl, a king’s ransom, I would promptly use it 
to obtain from Mr. Savage the embellishment 
of some such vast spaces as were handed over to 
the early masters in Florence, Siena, and Assisi. 
He would, among other things, make them glow. 
What he had to say would be recondite and pos- 
sibly obscure, but it would convey its message 
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even to beholders not much given to abstruse 
reflection. If they felt nothing else, they would 
feel the beauty implicit in this artist’s concep- 
tions and in his fine workmanship. 

Through some mischance the king’s 
ransom has never fallen into my hands, 
but it has materialized just the same, and 
Mr. Savage has been vouchsafed the op- 
portunity I craved for him. It has come 
to him in the great central hall of the Elks 
National Memorial at Chicago, and even 
as I write, his paintings for that building 
are on the verge of installation. I first 
saw some of them in the exhibition of the 
Architectural League last winter, and 
from my impressions then and from sub- 
sequent study of the subject I know that 
my judgment of three years ago has been 
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confirmed. Before developing this con- I like that last saying. People too often 
clusion in detail I must say something think of the classic idiom in American 


about the building which it 
has been Savage’s privilege 
to adorn. 
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ORE than seventy 
thousand members of 
the Order of Elks served in 
the Great War and more 
than a thousand of them 
died in service. Seeking to 
commemorate the patriot- 
ism embodied in these 
facts, the Elks decided to 
erect a building which 
should be both memorial 
and national headquarters. 
They found a beautiful site 
in Chicago at a point shar- 
ing in the distinction of 
Lincoln Park and Lake 
Michigan, a site free from 
the danger of overshadow- 
ing by tall structures in the 
future. Forthwith they 
invited various architects 
to participate in a compe- 
tition, and this was won by 
Mr. Egerton Swartwout, 
of New York City. He 
too enjoyed a splendid op- 
portunity and proceeded to 
take advantage of it. He 
designed an austere, low- 
lying mass for the adminis- 
trative offices, with a ma- 
jestic circular memorial 
hall rising in the centre. 
This hall is a kind of Pan- 
theon, a truly monumental 
edifice, on the style of 
which I may cite the archi- 
tect’s own words: 


I might say it was classic, 
and more Roman than Greek; I 
would prefer to say it was mod- 
ern, and that it was American. 
It is certainly modern in its con- 
ception, and while it is classic, it 
is not archeological. It follows 
along the lines of that adaptation 


of the classic which got such a noble start in this architecture as purely a borrowed veneer 
country just after the Revolution—the style used f . the lone cesses th h 
in the Capitol and other buildings in Washington. ‘TSetting © long processes throug 


It is our national heritage. 
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Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled. 


From the painting by Eugene Savage. 


which it has entered the blood of Amer- 
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ican art. But this is not a disquisition with its gorgeous marbles and its rich 
on the building, admirable though the coffered ceiling, and the scope which Mr. 





Symbol-Bearers: Charity. 
From the painting by Eugene Savage. 


theme may be that it provides, and I Ind., in 1883. 
further touch upon it only to stress the stock. His 


Swartwout gave here and 
elsewhere to the decorator. 

The embellishment of the 
scheme begins as we ap- 
proach it. Two pedestals 
flank the path that leads up 
to the entrance to the Me- 
morial Hall. For these Mrs. 
Laura Gardin Fraser has 
modelled two reclining elk 
in bronze. Around the ex- 
terior of the hall, just below 
the stately colonnade which 
supports the dome, runs a 
frieze by A. A. Weinman, his 
composition being divided 
into twoparts. One of these 
is dedicated to The Terror 
of War and the other to The 
Glory of Peace. For the 
west lobby leading from 
the Memorial Hall to the 
Grand Reception Room 
Mr. E. H. Blashfield has 
painted three large decora- 
tions. One panel sym- 
bolizes Charity, another 
Peace and Harmony, and 
the third Justice and Fi- 
delity. For four niches in 
the great hall Mr. James 
Earle Fraser has been made 
responsible, filling them 
with statues of Charity, 
Justice, Brotherly Love, 
and Fidelity. The decora- 
tion of the Grand Recep- 
tion Room has been given 
to Mr. Savage, but I say 
nothing of it, for it is only 
in the preliminary stages, 
and my purpose here is to 
deal with work that he has 
done. Again I must delay 
contact with it in order rap- 
idly to traverse the experi- 
ence that has led up to it. 


2 +2: 


UGENE SAVAGE'was 
born at Covington, 

He came from old pioneer 
father was a banker, his 


magnificence of the vast pillared hall, mother a woman who occupied her leisure 
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hours with drawing and music, especially regular visits. For the last seven years 
music. She governed the singing in the he has had his studio in New York, 
local church and reared 
her children on the choral 
masterpieces of Palestrina, 
Bach, and Beethoven. 
Musing on the things that 
have aided him, Savage 
alludes to “Gregorian re- 
straint.” There is nothing 
‘‘precious’’ about this 
phrase as he uses it. I can 
feel in his work the play of 
that ancient simplicity. 
The elder Savage died when 
his son was only three. 
Mrs. Savage, making deci- 
sions for her family, was 
not satisfied with the re- 
sources of a small town and 
so moved to Washington. 
There her son went to Gon- 
zaga College and studied 
at the Corcoran School at 
night. By the time he was 
seventeen he was estab- 
lished in Chicago, making 
commercial drawings and 
attending night classes at 
the Art Institute. He 
studied also at the Acad- 
emy there. It was as a 
student in Chicago in 1912, 
when he was twenty-nine, 
that he won a fellowship in 
the American Academy at 
Rome, and there his des- 
tiny was fixed. His years 
in Rome gave him, as he 
frankly puts it, every- 
thing on which he stands, 
though it was during his 
Roman period that he 
went off to Munich and 
spent a couple of months 
there studying painting 
from life. Back in Amer- 
ica in 1916, he taught at 
Cooper Union for a time, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

and then for two years From the painting by Eugene Savage. 

pursued the same course 

at Carnegie Institute in 

Pittsburgh. He has been 

Steadily teaching. He has had charge and has produced most of those pic- 
of the painting classes at Yale since tures which have made him known in 
1924. But this is made possible by the exhibitions and have won him numer- 
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ous prizes. The foregoing are, rough- 
ly, his annals. They account for every- 


Symbol-Bearers: Justice. 
From the painting by Eugene Savage. 


thing save the inborn gift which has made 





AVAGE was exactly the man to prof- 
it by McKim’s great Roman idea. 


That idea, as I have stated 
in this place before, was 
not to make American 
artists crass disciples of the 
old Italian masters. It 
was to take a young Amer- 
ican of proved ability and 
subject him to the en- 
nobling pressure of clas- 
sical and Renaissance in- 
fluences, to fertilize his 
imagination, to enkindle 
his sense of beauty. All 
this happened to Savage. 
He saturated’ himself in 
Giotto, his old musical up- 
bringing making the Primi- 
tives especially sympathet- 
ic to him; but he carried 
his adventures even fur- 
ther, and Raphael’s Juris- 
prudence was among the 
heroic designs he copied. 
Still, the Primitives made 
perhaps the deepest im- 
pression upon him, and “I 
returned to America,” he 
says, “as near as possible 
a fourteenth-century paint- 
er.” The only dislocation 
of his drift occurred for a 
time when the linear magic 
of Chinese painting at- 
tracted him as almost more 
powerful than that of the 
Italian tradition. This 
matter of line has a special 
status in Savage’s develop- 
ment. It was the first 
quality in him that drew 
me to his work. It then 
seemed to me innate. It 
was emphatically so. In 
his youth he used to make 
drawings of the etchings 
of Rembrandt through 
sheer love of line. But, 
curiously, it took some 
time for him fully to grasp 
the linear principle. He 
handled it rather con- 


fusedly when he was first at Rome un- 


him one of the auspicious figures in Amer- til two painter-comrades there, George 


ican art. 


Davidson and the late Harry Stickroth, 
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handed on to him the inspiration they 
had got from Kenyon Cox and George De 
Forest Brush in New York. Through 
their philosophy he learned to appreciate 
the basic value of line, the true signifi- 
cance of color, and the logic underlying 
the just organization of a picture. With 
his eyes opened wider he 

absorbed himself in the 
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earthy antitheses, the nudes and the ser- 
pent below, are the more obviously com- 
prehensible. All through the series of 
twelve panels, in which either Beatitudes 
or “Symbol-Bearers,” typifying Charity, 
Justice, and so on, are dealt with, Mr. 
Savage’s ideas are disposed to be, as I 





Primitives with under- | 
standing enlarged. They 
had, by the way, a deep 
effect upon his manner of 
painting. He was at first 
inclined to that mode of 
brushwork and _ surface 
treatment which spells 
manual virtuosity, but the 
Primitives changed his gait, 
and his work has long been 
more in their key, very 
suave, and founded greatly 
on linear character. 


+22 


WAT was his problem 
at Chicago? As re- 
gards substance, a certain 
point of departure was 
supplied by the inscrip- 
tion running around the 
Memorial Hall: “Inculcat- 
ing the principles of Chari- 
ty, Justice, Brotherly Love, 
and Fidelity— Promoting 











the Welfare and Enhancing 

the Happiness of Mankind 

—Quickening the Spirit of 

American Patriotism.’’ 

Seeking some scheme of 

symbolism that would be 

in harmony with the ideas thus announced, 
Savage decided to take his motives from 
the Beatitudes, illustrating specifically 
their fulfilments. Thus, when he comes to 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled,” his tendency is to emphasize frui- 
tion rather than the effort it rewards. 
Turning to the illustration, the reader may 
feel that the design it shows does not any 
too explicitly redeem the promise made in 
these words. The kneeling figures and 
their upright companion are not precisely 
luminous exemplars of those that ‘“‘ hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” Their 


Study. 
From the drawing by Eugene Savage. 


noted at the outset, recondite and ob- 
scure. It would take a very subtle and 
altogether too voluminous analysis for 
me to make the sequence plain—and it 
would not be altogether plain then. Here 
I am inclined to deprecate the artist’s 
habit of mind. It is too cloudy, too 
vague, too dependent on movements of 
imagination which he himself doubtless 
understands but which the spectator 
must often find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to interpret. This is especially un- 
fortunate in the decorations of a hall 
destined to receive throngs of people 
having small traffic with symbolism. I 
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wish that more of the panels were as the doves, is to be apprehended at a 


luminous as the one dedicated to “‘ Blessed glance. 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God. 


are the peacemakers: for they shall 





From the painting by Eugene Savage. 


But I am not greatly concerned 


about Mr. Savage’s ob- 
scurities. The main point 
is that he does indeed 
kindle the imagination, if 
he does not instantly sat- 
isfy the mind, and, above 
all, that he makes the 
initiatory appeal of beau- 
ty. It is in this last 
respect that he most im- 
pressively solves his prob- 
lem. 

Consider that problem 
from a strictly decorative 
point of view. The great 
hall is 210 feet in circum- 
ference. It is nearly 70 
feet in diameter, and the 
dome is almost 100 feet 
high. Marble walls rise 
above a marble floor, and 
27 feet from the latter 
rises a great colonnade of 
variegated marble pillars. 
Grilled windows alternate 
behind these pillars with 
the wall spaces that were 
left for the painter to 
cover. These spaces are 
15 feet high and 8 feet 
wide. The dimensions 
are generous, but their 
generosity for the painter 
is lessened a little by their 
recession between the 
sumptuous pillars. Seen 
from 27 feet below, his 
figures had to have great 
plastic simplicity. This 
is where I think Savage 
was guided by nothing 
less than inspiration. 
Painting in the flat, he 
had nevertheless to see 
his situation, as it were, 
in the round, to give his 
figures relief and to give 
to each panel a unity 
which would at the same 
time link itself with the 
whole. In other words, 


be he had to collaborate with his surround- 


called the children of God.” ‘There the ings, so to adjust his painted composi- 


symbolism, from the mended bridge to 








tions to that pillared march that it would 
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add a kind of sculptural weight and communicate itself, but at least you know 
density to the grandiose architectural har- at once that he has had thoughts and 


mony. Form was required 
to affirm itself with the ut- 
most force in order to meet 
the challenge of the pillars. 
Hence the antique large- 
ness of the figures, the bold 
simplicity of their con- 
tours, the swelling energy 
in the muscular planes and 
in the draperies. They 
hold their own in a grand 
ensemble because they are 
centrally conceived in the 
grand style. They are 
painted against a back- 
ground that might be 
called either russet or 
orange. Tones of green 
and gray prevail, with 
some very lovely blues. 
In all the mutations of his 
scale the artist has striven 
to adhere to a decidedly 
cool key. His work, too, 
is rich and powerful, like 
the vast marble hall itself, 
but he has nowhere al- 
lowed it to get out of hand 
or to be at all “spotty.” 
It is not for nothing that 
he has sat at the feet of the 
Primitives. They taught 
him, for one thing, the 
priceless virtue of re- 
straint. 

He has something of 
their simple naiveté. The 
obscurity to which I have 
referred suggests artless 
quite as much as involved 
thought. And, like the 
Primitives again, he has a 
notable fineness of fibre, a 
notable elevation. I know 
of nothing more persuasive 
about these decorations 
than just the lofty spirit 
animating them. There is 
in them not a trace of the 
dry conventionality, the 
meaningless intrusion of 





Symbol-Bearers: Fidelity. 


From the painting by Eugene Savage. 


trite accessories, which have so often dis- emotions, and that he has kept them on 
figured American mural decoration. The a high level. He has kept on that level 


artist’s thought may not immediately also the craftsmanship which is one of the 


In the Elks Memorial Hall at Chicago. 


The Savage decorations go in the spaces between the windows. 


finest things about this whole affair. With 
what felicity are his compositions put to- 
gether and with what power does he realize 
his forms! I have glanced at his predilec- 
tion for line. It tells superbly in all these 


panels. He is a good painter, but he is an 


even better draftsman. I end as I began, 
rejoicing in this work of his. It is a land- 
mark in Savage’s career and it is a solid 
contribution to American art. 





A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section. 








Divergent Views of the Financial 
Future 


INFLUENCES THAT WILL DETERMINE THE DURATION OF PRESENT 
CONDITIONS—ARE WE IN THE “TRANSITION PERIOD" ?— 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


S one landmark after another is passed 
in the world’s readjustment of finance 
and industry to the new economic era, 
events occur at intervals which remind us 
that the process is not completed in the 
affairs of any country; that we 
may, indeed, be to-day only in 
its earlier stages, and that the 
longer future, whether of eco- 
nomic conditions in a single state or of 
economic relations between them all, is 
almost as much an undetermined ques- 
tion as it was eight years ago. The posi- 
tion of the United States has seemed and 
still seems to be assured by the circum- 
stances and sequel of the war. Yet the 
character of the recent industrial move- 
ment in this country causes a certain per- 
plexity, and our financial relationship to 
other countries is surrounded with a curi- 
ous atmosphere of doubt whenever the 
question is raised, what is to be the up- 
shot of it. Meantime, changes of sweep- 
ing and dramatic character are occurring 
elsewhere in the world, yet without bring- 
ing any clear conviction as to their effect 
on economic relationships. 
Prosperity has now continued without 
a setback in the United States for a 
longer consecutive period than the coun- 
try’s peace-time history can perhaps pro- 
duce in memory. Not all of our industries 
have flourished equally. Some of them 
have indeed complained of difficult times; 
it is also true that frequent intervals have 
occurred of what may be called relaxation 
in the pace of industrial activity. But this 
relaxation has been brief of duration, 


The 
Transition 
Period 


never disturbing to public confidence, un- 
accompanied by any of the demoraliza- 
tion in credit and disaster to individual 
business enterprise that invariably marked 
the “trade reactions” which used to occur 
at two or three year intervals under the 
old economic regime. As a matter of fact, 
each successive pause in the movement of 
expansion, each moderate curtailment of 
production adjusting itself to the tempo- 
rarily reduced consumption, has thus far 
invariably been followed shortly by the 
speeding up of both consumption and pro- 
duction to an activity exceeding all pre- 
vious experience. 


T the same time it has become in- 
creasingly noticeable that considera- 
tions which were accepted, two or three 
decades ago, as sure to make or mar 
American prosperity are regarded nowa- 
days, if not with indifference, 
at least as secondary influ- Influences 
ences. Profitable agriculture, Tete, 
rising prices such as would [nfuences 
themselves enhance the earn- 
ing power of producing enterprises, 2 
prosperous Europe which would create in- 
creasing demand for our exportable prod- 
ucts—one or all of these conditions prece- 
dent used to be regarded as indispensable 
for continuance of good times. American 
prosperity was considered to be impossi- 
ble when none of them existed; when 
grain and cotton growers were in distress, 
prices falling, Europe’s capacity to buy 
decreasing, and our export trade to Europe 
declining. That has, in most respects, 
129 
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however, been the very course of events 
which has marked the past three years 
which we describe as our period of great- 
est prosperity. The inference came to be 
widely drawn that prosperity in the 
United States is nowadays shaped by 
something else, that neither profitable 
home agriculture nor a financially flour- 
ishing ‘outside world is essential for its 
continuance. 

Visible circumstances seemed to bear 
out the supposition. Industrial produc- 
tion and consumption repeatedly rose 
above their already almost unprecedented 
magnitude. Profits and dividends of 
manufacturing and distributing compa- 
nies increased ; industrial managers, bank- 
ers, politicians, and, not least of all, our 
foreign competitors, agreed in testifying 
to the exceptionally high scale of Ameri- 
can prosperity. In the political situation 
it was recognized as contributing the 
greatest element of strength to the party 
in power. 


phy ee epee several questions 
of doubt are still raised from time to 
time regarding the longer future. They 
have partly originated from an underlying 
belief that human experience, in the alter- 

nations of finance as of other 


a fields of achievement, will in 
of Doubt _ the long run repeat itself, even 
if in a different way. More 


often, however, they have had their basis 
in a feeling that we are not now at the 
end of the transition period from the old 
to the new economic order, but possibly 
only in the beginning of it. When, it is 
suggested, even American finance and 
trade (not to mention Europe’s) have 
passed through at least four distinct and 
contrasting phases since 1918, is it un- 
reasonable to ask whether the present con- 
dition of what is sometimes described as 
“stabilized prosperity” in the United 
States may not conceivably be only an- 
other phase, longer-continued than the 
rest but equally destined in due course to 
change into still another? 

As one usually hears it, the inquiry 
regarding our own future raises several 
distinct questions. Some of them have re- 
curred at every slackening of trade activ- 
ity. Can the present American prosper- 
ity, in the nature of things, be indefinitely 
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(Financial Situation, continued on page 48) 





continuous? Will not the country’s buy- 
ing capacity be checked at some point, 
especially when future requirements have 
for so long a period and on so great a 
scale been anticipated by “instalment 
buying”? If that were to happen, should 
we not then be confronted with the prob- 
lem either of over-production or of van- 
ishing profits from production limited to 
consumption? That result has already 
been brought about in the grain and cot- 
ton industries. It was the basis of a re- 
cent and very urgent appeal by the oil 
trade for the government to help it in 
forcibly restricting output, so as to remedy 
a condition of over-production and un- 
remunerative prices which was explicitly 
declared already to have become desper- 
ate, and the effort to curb the excessive 
production has thus far failed. As against 
the acknowledged over-production in nu- 
merous crude materials, steel and textile 
manufacture is confronted with a capacity 
of production far beyond the maximum 
consuming power. Each has successfully 
avoided recourse to the old-time war of 
prices, but the slow decline of prices has 
continued. It was a United States senator 
from Pennsylvania, a leader and spokes- 
man of the administration party, who 
lately in a public speech described the in- 
dustrial position of the moment as one in 
which “there are plenty of orders but no 
one is making any money.” 


ee description could hardly have fit- 
ted the various great producing cor- 
porations which have lately been raising 
dividends and distributing accumulated 
surplus as a result of increased earnings. 
But the question then arises 
whether this may not mean a 
situation in which only the producers 
very large producers can meet 

the problem created by declining prices, 
and what would be the effect even on the 
large producers, if the recent high rate of 
consumption were suddenly to decline. 
Such shrinkage has already come occa- 
sidnally into sight, in purchase of mate- 
rials for the motor-car and building-con- 
struction trades. 

Next it is asked if, in the process of 
great industrial expansion, accompanied 
by recurrent excessive speculation on the 
Stock Exchange and in land, the country 
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THE BIG AUGUST FICTION NUMBER 


A NOTABLE ARRAY OF SHORT STORIES 
A Keeper of Tradition by Don Marquis 


Author of *‘When the Turtles Sing,”’ ‘‘The Old Soak.”’ 


New Deal by Wilbur Daniel Steele 


A great story of the new frontiers sought by the younger generation, by a master of the short story. 


The Brain That Lived Again 
by George S. Brooks, co-author of “*Spread Eagle.” 
A strange story of the transfer of a human brain. 


Baby Girl 


a different sort of person. 


by Brooke Hanlon 
\ woman coddled by her husband proves to be distinctly 


Leah Turns Lowbrow by Hilda Mauck 
A rollicking story of a Phi Beta Kappa who changed her 
tactics. 


Home to Mother's by Eleanor E. Harris 
A tale full of pathos and emotion. 


AND 


The Startling Solution of the ‘‘Canary’’ Murder Case 
by S. S. Van Dine 


The sudden and unexpected denouement of one of the most exciting serials ever published in this magazine. 


UNUSUAL NON-FICTION FEATURES 
Creative Co-Ordination by Michael Pupin 


A message from physical science which assails theological bickerings, by the great inventor and scientist. 


The Beneficent Barrier of Sects by U. R. Bell 


A Kentucky pastor sees division as the promoter of tolerance. 


Two Editors look at an Author:— 


A unique point of view. 


The Playful Stevenson by Edward W. Bok — A Glimpse of RL S by J. B. Carrington 


Burial—a poem by Struthers Burt 


A Little Learning by Eudora R. Richardson 





THE ‘*CANARY’’ MURDER CASE: Summary of Preceding Chapters 


ARGARET ODELL, a famous Broadway 
beauty known as the Canary, is strangled 
at about midnight in her New York apart- 

ment. Her jewels have been stripped from her, and 
her rooms ransacked. The phone operator of the 
building says that no one entered by the front door; 
and the side door is found bolted on the inside. The 
Canary was accompanied home by Kenneth Spots- 
woode, an admirer, who left her at 11:30 P. M. While 
he was waiting for his taxicab, the Canary screamed, 
and Spotswoode spoke to her through the door. 

John F.-X. Markham, New York's District 
Attorney, takes up the investigation, assisted ex- 
officio by his friend, Philo Vance, a young social 
aristocrat and art-collector. Sergeant Heath has 
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charge of the case for the Police Department. 

Four men come under suspicion—Charles Cleaver, 
a gambler; Doctor Ambroise Lindquist, a neurolo- 
gist; Louis Mannix, a fur importer; and Tony Skeel, 
a professional crook who called at the Odell apart- 
ment at 9:30 on the night of the murder but went 
immediately away. Skeel’s fingerprints are found 
in the apartment, and he is arrested but later is 
released because of insufficient evidence. 

Vance does not believe that Skeel is guilty, and 
outlines a theory, based on psychology and art, 
that the murderer is a superior and educated man, 
and that the robbery was only a blind. He admits 
there might have been two men present during the 
commission of the crime. 














Capt. J. W. Thomason at 

the reception of the presi- 

dent of a South American 
republic 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Not so long ago a tropical revolution meant a hacienda 
full of barefoot rascals who sooner or later would be squelched 
by a handful of marines. And out of these things Stephen 
Crane and Richard Harding Davis would some time fashion 
masterpieces. 

Many of us thought that kind of literature was at an end. 
But take heart. Commanding the American marines at 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, is Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Capt. Thomason, best of any, has recorded the late war in 
a book called “Fix Bayonets!” for which he furnished both 
pictures and text. We await with relish his book, if he will 
do one, on this Nicaraguan business. We should enjoy the 
conversation of the marines who now spend their days at 
Puerto Cabezas washing clothes and cleaning rifles while 
headquarters Corporals distribute gossip to the effect that 
the lucky stiffs of the 4th Regiment at San Diego are all 
shoving off, destination China. No seagoing marine ever 
wants to be where he is, especially if he is at Puerto Cabezas. 
In the old days he called at a dozen countries a year, tried 
out the trolley-cars, spoke to the sefioritas over the convent 
wall, tested the native vino, sent a postcard home and shoved 
off for the next station. 

Capt. Thomason, a good marine, never takes sides in an 
international situation which he elects to write about. He 
simply describes the simple soul’s undoing and death. He 
should be able to do a fine book about Nicaragua. Then, if 
Secretary Kellogg has literature as well as liberty at heart, 
he will send this officer to China in time to depict the inter- 
national expeditions now embarking for that unhappy coun- 
try. (Editorial in New York World.) 


Here’s service. For leading this number of the 
magazine is “‘The Marines See the Revolution,” 
by Captain John W. Thomason, Jr. 

The captain thanks the editorial writer for his 
kind words but requests no further urging of the 
state department to send him to China. 

Captain Thomason, by the way, is now stationed 
in Washington and views what many would con- 
sider a soft berth with a sceptical eye. “I don’t 
know how I'll like it,” he says. “I’ve never been 
away from troops before.” 








Thomas C. Chubb finds 

mountain climbing as 

much fun as chasing ship 
news 








To think of China is to think of missionaries just 
at present. Harrison Collins has had an unusual 
opportunity to observe, and he presents ‘‘ Those 
Absurd Missionaries’’ in unusual fashion. He has 
been a teacher in Japan for thirteen years. Since 
1917 he has been professor of English in the college at 
Hiroshima. Mr. Collins is a native of Minneapolis. 


“A Flight to the Unknown” is the story of one of 
the grandest adventures which could come in a sealed 
package to any one. Tom Gill was ready for ad- 
venture, as his history will show. Born in 1891 in 
Philadelphia, he attended, at the proper age, the 
University of Pennsylvania.- And says he: 

Late in my senior year it came to me that the prospects 
of a life passed in cities chained to some office desk promised 
to be even less alluring than the taste of swine to a Moham- 
medan. Forestry seemed to offer most of the things that 
make life endurable. It was touched with romance and the 
allure of the unknown. It spoke of solitude and far away 
things—also it held fair prospects of three meals a day. So 
I went to Yale and at the end of two years walked out with 
the somewhat optimistic title of Master of Forestry. 

The next summer found me cruising yellow pine timber 
in Alabama where I had bartered my youth and technical 
knowledge at the rate of seventy-five cents a day. About 
that time a telegram from the Forest Service offered me 
the position of Forest Ranger in Wyoming. It had been, I 
remember, one of those days when the mercury panted up 
ao ap the top of the thermometers so I bought a couple 
yards of green ticket and went out to Wyoming, When it 
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got forty below, I wondered why the Alabama summers had 
seemed opppressive. All that was back in 1917. 

The Big Disturbance broke loose and I cast about for 
some way of taking part in the general hysteria. I became 
a flyer and in the process of becoming left a couple bicuspids 
in the cowls of an airplane. I was busily winning the war 
cloaked in the decent obscurity of a Second Lieutenancy 
when I chanced to misplace the flying field for twelve hours 
on a cross-country flight and was immediately promoted. 

When the war went bankrupt I faced the fact that if I 
knew anything in life it was forestry and flying. The market 
didn’t seem cluttered up with demands for these highly- 
specialized services, but the Forest Service expressed a will- 
ingness to take another chance on me. It was during this 
time that my mysterious friend tangled up my horoscope 
with the Mexican venture. 

The remarkable story of the new plan of research 
instituted by Henry E. Huntington whereby the 
original manuscripts and great collection in the 
Huntington Library will be made available to 
scholars of distinction who in turn shall publish 
their findings, is told for the first time in a general 
magazine by George Ellery Hale, who is a trustee 
of the foundation. Doctor Hale is honorary direc- 
tor of Mount Wilson, and one of the founders of 
the National Research Council. News of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s death came just as the article was going 
to press. 

Doctor Frederic Damrau’s article in the March 
number “ Must We Send Our Doctors to the Alms- 
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house?” aroused considerable comment, some of 
which is printed in following pages. Doctor Dam- 
rau is a native of Brooklyn and is a specialist in 
nervous and mental diseases. He is a graduate of 
Long Island College Hospital and the Army Medical 
School. He served as a medical officer in the army 
from 1917 until 1921. 


Kyle Crichton is manager of the Albuquerque 
Civic Council. ‘‘Who Says the Road Show Is 
Dead?” is the result of his sad experience in try- 
ing to book shows for the New Mexican health cen- 
tre. He was born in a mining-town in Pennsylvania, 
now deserted, and graduated from Lehigh. Then, 
according to the usual formula, he became a news- 
paper man. Bad health sent him to New Mexico 
and good health couldn’t drive him out again. 


Charles J. McGuirk has the distinction, in this 
changing land, of living in the house in which he 
was born thirty-eight years ago. The house is in 
West Orange, N. J. He’s another newspaper man. 
He has also indulged in the allied activities of pub- 
licity, scenario, and magazine writing. ‘Old Sol- 
dier’’ is one of those stories which get you by the 
throat. It is particularly appropriate in this num- 
ber which appears just a few days before the sixty- 
fourth anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg. 


Thomas Caldecot Chubb is a native of East 
Orange, N. J., and a graduate of Yale, class of 1922. 
Until he departed for Europe recently, he was ship 
news reporter for the New York Times. Several 
of his poems have appeared in this magazine. 


Thomas Boyd presents in this number another 
of his fine short stories of Ohio, ‘Grandfather's 
Dog.” Mr. Boyd here writes of his native heath, 
and this story together with “An Ohio Fable,” 
“Good Roads,” and “‘The Salt of the Earth,”’ re- 
cently published in this magazine, represents some 
of his best work. His novel “‘Through the Wheat” 
was the first of the realistic war books, and created 
a stir at a time when the public was supposed not 
to want “war stuff.” A new edition of the book 
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with illustrations by Captain Thomason will be 
published in a few months. Mr. Boyd and his wife, 
Woodward Boyd, are living in Ridgefield, Conn. 


John Hall Wheelock reads his remarkably fine 
“ Affirmation,” as a part of the Phi Beta Kappa poem 
at Harvard on the day this number appears. Itisa 
signal honor accorded only to leading contemporary 
poets. Mr. Wheelock’s first book of poetry since 
1922, “The Bright Doom,” will appear shortly. 
The author graduated from Harvard in 1908. He 
is a member of the book editorial staff of this house. 

James B. Carrington recently retired from his 
duties as editor of Architecture to his retreat in the 
Connecticut hills, where he is renewing his friend- 
ship with the birds. His lyric poetry is always 
filled with an intense love of nature and his repu- 
tation as an amateur naturalist has been spread by 
his writing and lectures. 

Evelyn Hardy graduated from Smith College in 
1924. She went abroad to study, obtained a posi- 
tion with the American Consular Service, and re- 
cently married an Englishman, H. J. Kitchin. 

S. Foster Damon is an instructor in English at 
Harvard and author of two books on William Blake. 


Since William Lyon Phelps will soon depart for 
his summer home in Michigan, this story of how 
he is regarded in his adopted land will not be amiss. 
It is in a letter from Dean Bartowe Thompson, of 
Lansing, who writes: 

The picture of William Lyon Phelps “Blazing Away on 
the Augusta, Ga., Links” (April number) reminds me of an 
incident which occurred last September and it may interest 
readers of “As I Like It.” 

While driving down to Huron City, I stopped a native 
who was urging some cattle along the country road and in- 
quired the location of the Phelps homestead. The reply 
was characteristic of the Irish blue-eyed individual. After 
pointing out the way he added, “Yes, I know him well. He’s 
a kind of a golf player.” 

Royal Cortissoz made the principal address at 
the opening session of the American Federation of 
Art in Boston on May 18. His subject was “Our 
Debt to the Past.” 





Started vogue of war books, 
now records tales of chang- 
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The by-now well-known Conversation Club which 
convenes each year during the month of March at 
the Hotel Bon Air Vanderbilt in Augusta has again 
sent a petition to William Lyon Phelps, missionary 
bishop of Georgia. It seems that the bishop was in 
Augusta when his flock wasn’t and vice versa. Last 
year, you will remember, the club besought his 
reverence to join them. Doctor Phelps replied that 
he could not conjure up an illness which would be 
accepted by President Angell as a sufficient excuse. 
He said: 


It seems a pity that while the flock is wandering over the 
green pastures of Augusta, the shepherd should be falling 
down on the frozen sidewalks of New Haven. Please let me 
tell you that whether I am able to acquire a serious sickness 
before next March or not, I have already determined to be- 
come sufficiently ill by the 18th of December to go to the 
Bon Air Vanderbilt Hotel and stay there nearly a month. 
I now invite each and all of you to spend the Christmas 
vacation with me in Augusta at your own expense. 


But the flock would not leave the juice of their 
own vine and Christmas-tree to graze in Augusta. 
What is more they do not repent them of their sin 
in lingering about the flesh-pots, but again petition 
the bishop to hold his services in March. 


To Dr. William Lyon Phelps, M. B. 
New Haven 
Greetings: 


The “As We Like It” Conversation Club of Augusta 
Georgia in chairs assembled do hereby present our humble 
compliments and salutations to our worthy missionary bishop, 
wishing him well in his arduous duties in hammering knowl- 
edge into the heads of his unappreciative flock, while we his 
real flock of shepherdless lambs who would willingly feed out 
of his hand, day or night, are obliged to shift for ourselves 
(at our own expense) wandering over the golf links where 
Segue is none too green and is mixed more than less with 
san 

Our own Bishop, we implore you, in the future to come 
here when the coming is good for us and to sacrifice yourself, 
if need be, as most other bishops do, but plan to be here 
when we are. 

The true fisherman goes where the fish are and when they 
are present and not during the holiday when the fish can 
get plenty of worms at home. 

To show our earnest feelings in this appeal we would sign 
our names in blood, but we are a little short of it so soon 
after breakfast. 

We can only say in closing, do not let another month of 
March go by, without your presence, here where you belong. 

N. B. We will take the blame if President Angell does 
not like it. 
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(Signed) 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
Cart F. ABERSHAW. 

Louis R. CHENEY. 
NATHANIEL D. CuHapin. 
Geo D. Crapp. 

Casot J. Morse. 

Horace G. Younc. 
Justice M. THompson. 

G. M. Gray. 


. > + 


DAN’L FROHMAN. 

J. T. McCatt. 

Smpney T. MILLER. 
WaRHAM WHITNEY. 
CHARLES F. LANCASTER. 
Geo H. Crocker. 

J. S. FarRRAND, Jr. 
James A. Barr. 


Clarence Bleakney, minister of the Roseville 
Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., writes to Doctor 
Phelps: 

Upon completing your three books entitled “As I Like 
It,” I arise a sadder and a wiser man, sadder because of the 
many books you mentioned that are not a part of my life, 
and wiser because of my determination, either by the aid 
of oil, gas or the electric bulb, to master your outstanding 
book suggestions. Already I am forming in my church “The 
Phelps Book-Reading Club.” 


GOD, HIGHER CRITICISM, PAGAN FATALISM 


Letters about “Jimmie Goes to Sunday-School” 
and the other religious articles recently published 
continue to pour in. Our readers contend that evil 
is the result of man’s free will, and point out the re- 
wards in the world to come for those injured. 


It is with considerable interest that we read the more or 
less theological articles appearing in recent numbers of Scrip- 
NER’s. The letters of the two perplexed mothers appearing 
in the May issue are especially arresting. 

There is no denying the fact that many of the Bible stories 
presented to little children in kindergartens and Sunday 
schools involve difficulties that sometimes bewilder sensitive 
little souls and perplex the mature. Something can and 
ought to be done about it. There is plenty of room for im- 
provement in our systems and methods of religious educa- 
tion. 

One mother seems to see hope of improvement by way of 
the Higher Criticism, which she alleges has proved the story 
of the Slaughter of the Innocents unhistorical. We have no 
faith in that sort of hope. The appeal of the Higher Criticism 
lies in its facility. It is very easy to dispose of a hard pas- 
sage of the Bible by denying its historicity. The facility of 
such a solution is its weakness. The course of least resistance 
is rarely the correct course. 

There are more excellent ways of meeting the problems of 
religious education than the Higher Criticism. One is a 
more judicious selection of Bible stories for little children 

Another way is a reformation of popular theology so that 
the well-meaning, consecrated folks who impart Bible stories 
to little children may have a truer conception of God than 
now prevails. The trouble with those two perplexed mothers 
and their children’s teachers seems to be that there lurks in 
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the back of their heads a remnant of the Calvinistic theology 
of arbitrary sovereignty. The God of popular imagination 
has too much of the Mohammedan Kismet about him, too 
much pagan fatalism. We need an interpretation of God 
that makes more of freedom and less of sovereignty. God 
is love and one of the greatest gifts of God’s love to mankind 
is freedom. God is not to be expected constantly to meddle 
in human affairs. He leaves us to build our own lives and 
destinies. He does not compel bad men to be good. He 
does not keep them from perpetrating their wickedness. He 
does not give to the righteous supernatural immunity against 
evil. His providence is an overruling and not an interfering 
providence. That is why Herod was able to slay the babes 
of Bethlehem. God did not want him to do it but God per- 
mitted him to do it out of regard for the mora! freedom of 
the man. Does that contradict the attribute of love? Super- 
ficially perhaps. But is there not another world in which 
the poor victims of Herod’s cruelty receive ample compensa- 
tion for their suffering? We must study religion telescopi- 
cally as well as microscopically. Which is the greater mo- 
rality: that of choice, or that of compulsion? Which is the 
more loving Creator: the Creator who makes men to be 
mere mechanisms subject to intermittent interference, or the 
Creator who makes men free moral agents and permits them 
to regulate themselves? . 2) Gee 


Scenery Hill, Pa. 


I have just read “‘Clinging to Barbarisms.” 

I should like to ask the writer of the article “What is she 
going to say to the child when she teaches that God allowed 
Jesus Christ to be put to death?” 

Mrs. Hough seems to overlook what many others over- 
look and that is, that while God is a God of love yet He is 
powerless, except as He draws men to Himself by that love, 
to force mankind to do His will. We are free agents. We 
have the power of choice. We can do evil and we can do 
good. Whatever our choice God cannot force our wills to 
do what He wills. 

The problem of sin and evil is an old problem. They exist 
because man so wills. The Slaughter of the Innocents is as 
nothing compared with the daily slaughter from avoidable 
accidents, or from the pressure of economic necessity which 
enslaves millions of our land and sucks the life-blood from 
their veins. 

We hear of a disaster and a thousand lives are gone, but 
what is that compared with the thousands of lives ruined, 
spoiled, wasted as represented in our hospitals, insane asy- 
lums, prisons, reformatories, etc. And God allows them all, 
not because He is powerless to prevent them but because 
He cannot prevent them except by taking back from man 
the right to choose, or by the power of His love forcing men, 
because of His love for them, to choose the better way. 

Does Mrs. Hough know how many children have been 
killed through automobile accidents alone since their inven- 
tion and what is she going to say to the supposed outraged 
child in explanation? St. Sewnne. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


BACK TO THE BIBLE 


This answer came in answer to a plea for an an- 
swer to Nancie’s question ‘“‘Who made God?” and 
why God made Nancie late for lunch. 


Dear “Nancie’s Mother”: 

The trouble with your little girl seems to be that she has 
not yet the right idea of God. God is the name we give to 
the Creator of all things, the Supreme Being, infinite in all 
his attributes. If anybody else made him, he would lose the 
principal character that makes him God and it would pass 
to the being that created him. 

_I should try to teach Nancie that God is eternal. The be- 
ginning and the ending, the first and the last, which is and 
which was and which is to come, the Almighty. He says 
in Isaiah, “I am God, there is none else.” 
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Read Isaiah 40 and 41, both chapters, and the chapters 
following including the 46. You will find much which will 
help you and give you thoughts and truths that will enable 
you to help Nancie. 

Then there are all those verses about Jn the beginning. 
Now there could have been nothing before the Beginning, 
could there? 

Then there is the wonderful name God told Moses to call 
him: “Iam that Iam. Say to them, J am hath sent me.” 
That may be too deep for Nancie, but it will help her mother. 
About the other question, of the irresponsibility of Nancie— 
read James 1, 13 and James 5, 13. 

Nancie cannot blame God for making her late to luncheon, 
when she lets her desire for more play or another chapter 
in her book keep her from being on time. She has the liberty 
to do as she will, and she should use her liberty to please her 
mother and not to please herself. 

My best word to Nancie’s mother is Search the Scriptures 
for in them you will find all the help and guidance you will 
need in helping and guiding this precious mind and heart 
and soul. Just another word from James Ch. 1, 5-7. “If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to 
all men liberally and upbraideth not; and it shall be given 
him. But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with the wind 
and tossed. For let not that man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord.” 

With great sympathy from the mother of six children, all 
now grown and all with strong faith and hearts full of charity. 

ALIce M. Barr. 
Cherokee, 
Catonsville, Md. 


**BUM SALESMEN IN PULPITS” 


W. W. Williamson compares a doubting minister 
to a salesman who is not sold on his own product. 


Looking at Dr. Myers article, “Jimmie Goes to Sunday- 
school,” through the eyes of a salesman the conclusion is 
forced upon me that if I had no more faith in my goods and 
in my company than Dr. Myers has in the Bible I would 
change jobs immediately, for if I did not change, my com- 
pany would fire me and should fire me. 

Suppose I called on a customer and in my sales approach 
said: “Sir, these goods are not what they are represented 
to be. They are shot through with very imperfect materials. 
The workmanship is quite faulty. The entire factory is very 
antiquated, and the company is not strictly honest.” Well, 
that would be enough. Any merchant with an ounce of 
sense would listen no longer. 

Perchance that is why the world to-day is turning a deaf 
ear to the church. There are a bum lot of salesmen in the 
pulpits who are constantly parading their individual doubts. 
No wonder the world is not yet solc on Jesus as the Saviour 
of the world. 

What I am getting at is this: Dr. Myers represents a 
school of faithless preachers boring from within the Church. 
One can have respect for an honest, out and out infidel, but 
one who poses as a believer and seeks to destroy faith in 
others is simply dishonest. 

As to his idea to edit the Bible and out of the wreck make 
a “little bible” that was done some time ago by an ex-politi- 
cian. This lame duck prefaced his little bible with quota- 
tions from about a dozen faithless preachers, each boldly 
declaiming that some particular part of the Bible was false. 
That is, all the twelve preachers put together made one good 
infidel, and their combined declaimers purported “to prove” 
the entire Bible was false; one condemning one part another 
condemning a different part. Thus the lame duck showed 
the world was in need of a “little bible,” and he proceeded 
to make one. If Dr. Myers is interested I will try and help 
him find a copy as I think this lame duck’s “little bible” 
would just about suit his pink religion. 

Now what a salesman cannot understand is this: If we 
have a false Bible, a false church, a false ministry, a false 
Christ, and no God at all, why should the pretense at religion 
be kept up? Of all the “prize boobs” this world affords the 
















man or woman who gives up hard earned cash to support a 
false Bible, a false church and a false ministry takes both 
the cake and the Crown. 

The strange thing about infidel preachers is the fact that 
they pride themselves openly and loudly on having the cour- 
age of their convictions, yet no one of them says the entire 
Bible is false, but the teaching of all of them put together 
rejects the Bible in toto. 

Now one of two things must be true. Either the Bible as 
a whole is false, or these preachers are false. They are play- 
ing at religion for the sake of the loaves and fishes. They 
are eating bread offered to God and at the same time snip- 
ing at Him from the ambush of a religious garb. Such dis- 
honesty no manufacturing organization or wholesale house 
would tolerate for a minute in one of their salesmen. 


Which brings to mind articles appearing not long 
ago in a certain advertising periodical, entitled 
“St. Paul, the Master Salesman” and “God, the 
Great Executive.’”’” These appeared before the 
classic ‘The Man Nobody Knows.” It is easy to 
talk of “‘selling religion,’’ but an intellectual doubt 
about the efficacy of Ivory Soap (for instance) is 
like the soap itself, it floats—on the surface of the 
mind. Religion is supposed to go a bit deeper and 
to our mind is not a subject for high-pressure sales- 
manship. 


INTERPRETIVE SHENTON 


This commendation, one of several, on Edward 
Shenton’s article in May comes from J. F. Jenkins, 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


I much appreciated the interpretive spirit revealed in 
Mr. Edward Shenton’s “Canciones Mexicanas”’ in your May 
number. Mexico to me has qualities, poicnant, subtle and 
tragic such as no other environment I have ever found my- 
self in and instead of the factual travel article it was interest- 
ing to read the kind written by one who saw and felt that 
country with the emotion which only the inner eye can give. 


DISPUTES DAMRAU 


Michael M. Davis, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Dispensary Development of the 
United Hospital Fund, New York, takes issue with 
Doctor Damrau’s statements concerning the abuse 
of free cli vs. 


I would hesitate to question the accuracy or authority of 
any article in SCRIBNER’s were I not sure that you, yourself, 
would like to have pointed out misstatements of facts from 
which readers not technically informed might draw incorrect 
inferences on subjects of public importance. Dr. Frederick 
Damrau would have us believe that the medical profession 
is being railroaded towards the almshouse largely by its own 
charity to the 8,000,000 dispensary patients, “‘a compara- 
tively large percentage” of whom, says Doctor Damrau, 
can and ought to pay physicians’ fees at private rates. 

I do not know what facts Doctor Damrau has collected 
as a basis for this statement. I do know that within the 
past fifteen years this subject has been widely studied by 
county medical societies and public and private medical and 
health organizations throughout this country. Of studies 
including 28,000 cases, of which I have record, actual in- 
vestigation showed that only about one in ten of the dis- 
pensary patients was called into question as being able to 
pay private medical fees, and only a little less than two in 
a hundred were judged able to pay private rates. 

The number of out-patients in the United States today 
is probably at least 10,000,000 instead of 8,000,000, as was 
reported in 1922; yet, while this number seems vast, it is 
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The proportion is much higher in most of the larger cities, 
but the income of physicians from other sources is presum 
ably higher there also. 

No one who has much contact with physicians but will 
wish that the average practitioner had a more generous and 
a more certain income, but that the average physician’s in 
come is only $1200 a year, less than that of nurses or many 
stenographers, is an absurdity. There do not appear to bi 
reliable statistics of income among physicians on a national 
scale. Such facts as are available for New York State in the 
reports of the State Tax Commission would indicate that 
the average figure (which does not mean very much any 
way) is probably nearer $5000. 

May I conclude by quoting a paragraph from a report 
on the cost of medical care made bya committee of the Med 
ical Society of the County of Kings, in Doctor Damrau’s 
own Borough of Brooklyn, and published in the Long Island 
Medical Journal of March, 1926: 

“The indications seem to be that in many cases under 
private medical care in Brooklyn, the cost of sickness is a 
considerable burden when measured against the amount 
available for that purpose in any one year in the average 
workingman’s family of five, where the family income falls 
below $2,500 or even $3,000; that medical fees are fairly 
uniform for the majority of doctors, but vary considerably 
among a number of them; that the practice of reducing fees 
prevails generally but is not based upon any reliable method 
of ascertaining the patient’s ability to pay; that reduction 
of fees appears to occur in less than one-fifth of all cases; 
and that professional fees amount to less than one-half of 
the total expenditures for sickness.” 


BROOKS, HARPOONER 


George S. Brooks’s article ‘‘ Those Stupid Police- 
men” was picked as the first of the ten outstanding 
articles of March by a council of librarians. S. M. 
Klages took the trouble to write all the way from 
Manaos, Brazil, to say: 


In your March number Mr. Brooks’s article seems to me 
the banner contribution of the month. 


Note that Mr. Brooks’s story ‘‘The Brain That 
Lived Again” appears in the August number. This 
same George Brooks has come a long way since we 
took a story called ‘Smile and Lie” from a police- 
reporter in Rochester by that name. He is now 
co-author of “Spread Eagle,” that play which has 
been worrying broadcasting stations and Mr. Hays, 
czar of the movies, because of the bitter political 
satire in it. The play stirred New York and is still 
doing so. It will be published by this house soon. 
Brooks, in the meantime, has sold two other plays 
which will be produced this fall, and has become 
one of the most interesting figures on Broadway. 


* * * 


The gift for dialogue shown in his stories embel- 
lishes the play with some of the wittiest lines that 
can now be heard on the New York stage. They 
aren’t wisecracks. They are harpoons. They get 
under the skin and stick there. 


aa * + 
In other words, “Spread Eagle” is one of those 


plays which must be seen, or read—and don’t miss 
his story next month. THE OBSERVER. 
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THE CLUB CORNER 


LIST OF 100 RECORDS BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS—COMMENTS ON 
THE CONTEST—WHAT WOMEN READ 


The judge of the music section of our prize contest has suggested that a more nearly ideal list can be 
made by a synthesis of the entries of the winners of the first two prizes. We are therefore publishing the 
list which represents the work of both Miss Opal Bullard, of Sioux City, lowa, winner of the first prize, and 
Mrs. Zae Wamsley, of Tuscola, Ill., winner of the second prize. Due to the new recording methods, the 
phonograph catalogs are in process of change. These numbers are taken from the 1926 catalogs, so 
readers who desire to purchase any of these records should remember the name of the record and the 
composer. 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS LIST OF RECORDS FOR AMERICAN HOME 


(V=Victor Record; C = Columbia; B = Brunswick; D. A. = Duo-Art Piano-Roll) 


Made from the best selections on the two winning lists submitted in the Scribner’s Magazine Club Corner 
Contest, by Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer (Anna Shaw Faulkner), Judge of Music Contest. 


FOLK MUSIC OF AMERICA 
INDIAN MUSIC 


1. From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water . ; Charles W. Cadman . V. 605 
2, a. By the Waters of Minnetonka... .......Thurlow Lieurance : 

b. Lullaby from “Indian Songs”’... .. re Thurlow Lieurance f V. 564 
3. a. From an Indian Lodge........ : .....Edward McDowell = 

b. Love Song “Indian Suite’’. . . Victor Orchestra V. 19460 
4. a. Dagger Dance.......... . Victor Herbert i 

b. Indian Summer . : ........Wictor Herbert’s Orchestra + 55200 
5. Deer Dance and War Dance. . : cages C. Skilton. . C. A6131 
6. Sioux Flute Serenade. Bi : = C. Skilton . C. A3106 
7. Indian Love Call............ ae Rudolph Friml V. 45456 
8. By the Weeping Waters.... ee Thurlow Lieurance V. 18418 
g. a. Chant of Snake Dance... . ; j . Hopi Indian — Z 

b. Chant of Eagle Dance... . puReee -Hopi Indian C. 20143 


10. Spring Song of the Robin Woman ....+...*Shanewis” Cadman V. 45405 
(Note.—One or two nit. tunes could well be included) 


NEGRO MUSIC 


Rt ee ae ee cs a ate ne halen wile eae eae . .Negro Spirituals V. 6253 
12. Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. . ; : . .Negro Spirituals V. 6453 
13. Nobody Knows De Trouble I See ....Negro Spirituals V. 722 
14. Go Down Moses... Negro Spirituals V. 17688 
15. Juba Dance.. Ye .....Negro Spirituals C. A6145 
16. From the Cane Brake..... ; : .. Samuel Gardner C. 7M 

7. Mah Lindy Lou.. : . .Lilly Strickland V. 10765 
18. Mah Little Bateau........ bias eats .Lilly Strickland .V. 555 

PLANTATION SONGS 

19. Liza Jane...... rae 3 ae os ......Folk Tune. C. 2622A 
20. Swanee River... . .Stephen Foster V. 628 
21. My Old Kentucky Home. : ade Stephen Foster V. 88238 
22. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.... - rs ......James Bland.. V. 6141 

OLD FIDDLER TUNES 

23. Turkey in the Straw. . V. 10149 
24. Old Zip Coon.... V. 18356 
25. Arkansas Traveler...... en er V. 18331 

SACRED MUSIC 

we a) eee Sree TT ee Ulu V. 6275 
IE oe, ; Sidney Homer V. 0092 
28: Nearer My God to Thee..... : Lowell Mason . V. 16053 
29. The Living God.............. ms : . .Geoffry O'Hara . .C. 80504 
30. Before the Crucifix. . eke aeons a nae Frank LaForge .V. 6275 
31. Festival Te Deum......... ze ; wesseeees.. Dudley Buck.. V. 35675 
32. Virgin’s Lullaby........ we gos Dudley Buck V. 45267 
fi a a ie ee he oo ee a Felix Borowski . V. 6473 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 
34. Rattle Hymn. ofthe is nialths uanedh wok ee ieee sete eae eld William Steffe..... ns .V. 45121 
8S. Dimic Land .....ccccccce Sd ae eiarerme ties oneiu as Saeed su een OO ee ....V. 16402 











THE CLUB CORNER 


36. When Johnny Comes Marching Home........................ SOOPER CTE: 
Se, ee SED WOUE BIU. 3 co ceesinccivcccenervecesessdnces rer ee 
a, en OE I IN sik 04 vccdncceesccessaveseusbe Bete PRI SOUR. ..0 ccc cc cccecs 
Ee Pern TOR Ree ON rte te 
i os, 50. cnn i tee et omee me cai kee wawee haw nee 4 reer ie 
Eo 6 tb cia ewaosecbisentandaewedheenee rer ae : 
OR EE ne rE ey eee John Alden Carpenter. Er Oa 
eta th ee ES a ie Wako ne keeemeies Raa eee 


C. 3111A 
.C. 1914A 
C. 5848A 
.B. 192 
V. 3511 
C. 27090A 
V. 831 
V. 515 


(Note.—The compositions of George F. Root and Henry C. Work should be nintionnd under satsleaie music) 


CHILDREN’S LIST 


a is a nsdn wn wae bi eri A ae elke Victor Herbert...... i cileolhk/waracuadels V. 55200 
os sais 6 ondek eid nessa Cadastre bake eee mee Ethelbert Nevin.......... : ..V. 861 
46. His Lullaby.. Ritpacen od earn died DEERE a ot ne a Carry Jacobs Bond .V. 6274 
a ee la oe hn BEC EN ae eh RED ee iC John B. Wells. . ...V. 55049 
i i ee C666 mn nonncd sencvccsebed chen seuwtn Reginald DeKoven. V. 16105 
EE EE ee Ee TES ST ee See. Harriet Ware. . .V. 170390 
50. Mighty Lak’ iN EE rn = ee ee reer eOmrr ner Ethelbert Nevin. . .V. 30486 
i esos cca abenneeethesabeweea carseat etwene Grant-Schaefer. . ere eT 
NTN ee ace n hab eederbenh nents wae auniaeee 0 Ree V. 866 
i nak ooh ou teks-o6 re dedd eeae ne cocmseend phone PU sc ccsecececcseenéd C. 48M 


DANCE RECORDS 


RS. 35 cea hiwad eeetheen psn eneer ae eeeteusaawened EE ne ere C. 3636A 
NN 5 Pie casa esas eearian ye hen C4bka-04% 6d Zez Confrey.. oer 
es cic cease bbe ons Cinsomese chekaekn eee . .Rudolph Friml.. ba tAKe noua V. 10476 
ere Reeer es Pr ren ry es are er ee ne err V. 20100 
OLD FAVORITE SONGS 
58. Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming....................+++: Seophnem Poster... cc cccsccse ....V. 88238 
hes cnet ene CGdiss ONeowh skh see Stewed kaewed Pntcalevd orieccepenacac gener C. 35035 
ee es ED . . . . coc ssccceccescesoececees ee at ee Re ce eeu am .V. 3001 
ks oo ov cnc cenrecesceswiecescccebanes SEE ee Ore oe V. 6360 
ais ora ac ae areas baa a oni ale a | TEER TACT SE IE et EES C. 3732A 
co can ca ieeianwhi sleet ieee chametas eeeesienawele EE ID, wins sie oawdiw sank Oh V. 624 
i ac cgicecasnacninkse econ hed mikheseKes 6s ohne ac baiesin vsrebn awe teenel een V. 0198 
ee ET OE BO snc ccnssanswcde dune sascnwntenkets i igiectasuss tnaeed sobeeade rine V. 531 
MODERN SONGS 
NE SSIES OE PEE EEL PELOTON NN EE COTE ET OC CER ES V. 648 
i EE IE ntnn ce Santen ewscéniniceseveawedemeniv eee See BE III. 6 occ oso vccsecnes C. 3778A 
le en ca cnacanincdverenceawsesiseeweas EE icine she aseiets vaasian V. 6147 
CE EEE EE em ee ee Frederic Bullard............... ...C. 50016 
SN ee ee re 5 o III. acre o2.c0ws 00's be 
Si RSE EERRPECR NT >< oreo rs - ME PEE oo coins oc wneneeed ..V. 3023 
i ncacinn ie en tROR Sie eNade sabes Kase eKnar ee ETT Fe .V. 668 
src itis sh sek Eeadtneeienens Lane nananes see nendeul Mana Zucca....... ae ee C.SO 25M 
Rea oa 26K a aaah 2 bee ARON AES eS ReKenk een I it tinea 6 ch eodcn atk ata ...V. 992 
i, SE RIND 0 05:5 nih eRe Ke per eNeKoemES Eediiaqesene” NIE as: 5:3:0:05 500 enandel V. 979 
i Ae Regnier rine me earr © eee ype ruemenyr nope RING SS oir a a htind we rrarnel eee V. 668 
LIGHT INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS 
77. Venetian Love Song from “A Day in I  aaxdvecxcusnenede a Re Fe, C. 3001A 
om. Spee Gees Water Bees” oss s sis cc ceciecscccceccowes re eee x V. 3001 
90. BAGIMAKS... 000. ececeeccneesssnnsscetocsccsesecsecoeeees NS a uhewawiidsyian’ earners V. 55104 
lI EE 2555 <6 henna onenket tine eeiadeaeEheKeteecaeee Charles Dawes ..... 2.0 0.0...000- V. 725 
PIANO NUMBERS BY McDOWELL 
81. a. Toa Wild Rose from “Woodland Sketches”: TIRE Pre ae PP, Pe er Ee Ee =“ 
i re aoe eae ie lt alae a6 hae eRe ee adel ka eR eNom Senha mane p Ve £898 
cnn dia's cdumie we eeivn eee naree OS Ah Sd aerecee See Pe RSE RRE ewan eee ee a eryere D. A. 65039 
Peer ney eee ee teas ade Gta Shiba aa ead oon me ace BON es) ...D. A. 639059 
I es hn aaa rence ncaa ee pas SUS wekcnse 64k OFER ERENCES pa waT ER SS Seweawh eee Fe 
OS Se Er ry er er mer erry mt err err rer rrr eres ee ree ee ..D. A. 64728 
EE EPR ee ee ee ee Pee he Se Eee eT Mere ee ee A D. A. 60508 
iy EO a's a no's nuN Shands Gea eGoes onS ee tinndendaorbeedeeanagtabanehensent oteneasasannyg B. 15017 
MODERN INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 
88-89. Victory Ball................cececsceceeccececcecececeees Ne V. 1127-1128 
BE EEE SLE EE OPT POTEET ATS CED, oa 56s oc ccsueeseese V. 55225 
I onda eck canes eal seek bieksass ekeesaae einen John Alden Carpenter.............. D. A. 64830 
EERE EE Pe err Teo ENG, sins ancineasiaasened D. A. 68709 
i NR acc é we ckehed teens ehnecetecisciuteewad RES osc ccccccctesesceses D. A. 64930 
ns. 66 cc cicwecucvacsenaseececeseesdececwakand cas teu bec0 seen ae wens D. A. 
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qs. Ballet of Plowers............... 
ea Se 
97. Banjo Picker....... 

8. Pioneer’s Dance. 


98. ° ° 
Se, SR siks Sion ns aVen de cdvndessasnadeneebas 


100. Valse de Concert........... 


Comments on the contest by the prize-winners 
ht be of interest, as well as a few notes about 
leading contestant which we have been able to 

her. 

Miss Bullard is a graduate of the Grinnell College 
chool of Music and later studied piano with Allen 
»pencer in Chicago, and was a member of the play- 
ers’ class of the Godowsky Master School held in 
Kansas City in 1920. She is a composer of con- 
siderable ability and has distinguished herself as 
an accompanist for prominent artists. She has 
taught piano in her native city for thirteen years. 
She writes: 

I was of course delighted over the outcome of the contest 
and | shall always be glad to cooperate in such a worthy 
cause—namely the advancing of interest in the arts and 
literature. a 

I spent great care and went into much detail in compiling 
my list of records so naturally feel much gratified that my 
efforts were not in vain. 


Mrs. Richard de Sylva, Rochester, N. Y., winner 
of the third prize, writes: 


Your letter was a delightful surprise to me. I felt my 
chances were very slim in a national contest in which so 
many music teachers and professional musicians would be 
entered. 

The books came safely and I feel none of the other prizes 
could possibly be as satisfactory as mine. Money prizes are 
soon spent, but I can point to these books when I’m hob- 
bling about with a cane, and tell my grandchildren, in a 
quavery voice, how I won the ScrIBNER prize. 

I’m hoping that ScrrBNER’s will publish at least the first 
prize list. I, and probably all the contestants, will be anxious 
to see where we agreed and where we disagreed. 

Thank you again and believe me always willing to be of 
service to the Club Corner in any possible way. 


winner 


Mary Elizabeth Aldrich, Spearfish, S. D., 
of first honorable mention, says: 


It was with much pleasure that I received your message 
and check. The idea that I was so far from music centers 
where much material could be secured almost scared me out 
of trying to compile a list. An old Victor catalog of 1925 
vintage and a music appreciation supplement constituted 
my complete working outfit, plus an everlasting love for 
good music. 

Thank you for the honor and, of course, the check. 


Mrs. Bert C. Thomas, Klamath Falls, 
winner of second honorable mention, says: 


Ore., 


I received your letter and the check for the prize in the 
music contest of the Club Corner and wish to thank you and 
the committee. I was quite overcome as this is the first 
prize of this sort I have ever received and it is an inspiration 
to me to try other things. 

Thave not received the May ScRIBNER’Ss yet but am anxious 
to see the printed list of the first prize winner. 

I shall use the money for something permanent that will 
remind me always of this contest. 


It is interesting to the Editor to receive these let- 
ters because he knew none of the contestants or their 
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qualifications before. Justly enough, both long 
study and amateur devotion have received recog- 
nition in full measure in this contest. In the art 
contest, the winner, Mrs. William F. Schluenz, of 
Waterville, Wash., confesses to her amateur status 
both as an art and literary critic. She writes: 


Had I an Emily Post conveniently near to draft the cor- 
rect form in acknowledgment of a ScriBNER check I might 
impress you with my nonchalance in receiving literary recog- 
nition. However, my very inexperience precludes posing, 
and, in the delight of being awarded the first prize I want 
most of all to tell you how deeply I appreciate the honor of 
having an article of mine appear in even the Club Corner of 
SCRIBNER’S. 

Having no illusions as to my ability as a writer, elation 
and self-satisfaction do not enter into the affair at all. In- 
stead my greatest joy is in knowing that I presented the 
subject in a way that you consider helpful in encouraging 
greater appreciation of American art. 


Mrs. J. E. Clark, Columbus, Ohio, winner of the 
third prize, is chairman of the Division of Art of 
the Ohio Federation, and a lecturer on art. She 
writes: 

The beautiful Thistle edition of the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson reached me yesterday and I am delighted with 
it. It will be a constant reminder of the generosity of Scrin- 
NER’S MAGAZINE in promoting and stimulating an interest 
in American art and artists. 

The Ohio club women are much gratified with the Club 
Corner and its possibilities. Please feel at liberty to call 
upon any of us for any assistance we can give you. 


May we again call your attention to the art study 
course which we shall publish during the next club 
year beginning with our September number? 

We have some suggestions for the study of con- 
temporary poetry which we have prepared by re- 
quest. They will be printed in an early number. 

A request for a programme course on the art, 
culture, and history of the Orient has come in, and we 
shall publish the suggestion in an early number. 

If there are any other programme problems which 
we can help you solve, write to the Editor of the 
Club Corner. 


WHAT DO YOU READ? 


The article on the following page, by Marie Tello 
Phillips, is likely to provoke discussion. Mrs. 
Phillips has had very close contact with the literary 
likes and dislikes of the club-women of Western 
Pennsylvania. She is herself an author, and is one of 
the founders of the Pennsylvania branch of the 
League of American Pen Women and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Poetry Society of Great Britain. What 
do you think of her comments on the taste of women 
readers? 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE READING 
By Marie TELLO PHILLIPS 


Chairman of the Department of Literature of the Congress of Clubs and 
Club-Women of Western Pennsylvania 


From experience gleaned as Chairman of Litera- 
ture of the Congress of Clubs and Club-Women of 
Western Pennsylvania, comprising over 200 clubs 
and 35,000 club-women, in supplying current books 
and magazines for their Congress Club House Li- 
brary, and a monthly Literary Review for their 
official publication, The Congress Outlet, I have come 
to the following conclusions as to what women are 
reading. 

There are very few women who do not count a 
good book or a favorite magazine as a luxury earned 
after the chores of the day are done or who do not 
look forward to the hours of relaxation in reading 
as a pleasant finish to a day well spent. Fiction, 
no doubt, is read in the greatest quantities, but a 
book or an article, with séme “‘meat”’ in it or im- 
parting timely information, is also eagerly sought. 
The taste for Pollyanna fiction waned some time 
ago, but there have been many complaints over the 
depressing effects produced by late reading that 
featured protagonists who were morons, degener- 
ates, harlots, etc. 

The later books that are emerging from the slime 
of this morass are more popular, as for instance, 
Sylvia Thompson’s ‘‘The Hounds of Spring” or 
Dorothy Canfield’s ‘‘ My Son’s Wife,” and many of 
the other novels that are deserting the ranks of 
commonplace people and giving us stories about 
unusual and interesting persons. Our women read- 
ers are thoroughly weary of the salacious in fiction, 
and they welcome the books which for. the most 
part, although they are still preoccupied with sex, 
banish salacity to Limbo. Discussions of emanci- 
pation (which faintly countenance liasons, as in 
“Almost Pagan,” by J. D. Beresford, or which dis- 
countenance liasons, as in ‘The Silver Spoon,” by 
Galsworthy) are carried on with an absence of 
sensuousness, which is a relief to our women of dis- 
criminating tastes. From expressions which have 
come to me in my departmental work, the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that most of the fiction of 
1927 is well worth reading and that it is of a much 
higher quality than that of 1926, or for some years 
past. 

A few novels by foreign writers, such as ‘The 
Peasants” or “Jean Christophe,” are called for, 
because they are well-advertised translations, but 
they are not popular reading. 

Our educated women have read the classics in 
prose and poetry in their school days and still read 
them at times. Others, perhaps, have made a study 
in club classes of the works of authors of estab- 
lished reputations, and the reading range of a small 
number covers history, sociology, travel, biology, 
biography, poetry, etc., but the general run of read- 
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ing by mature women is of modern or current fic- 
tion, and although comparatively few buy the new 
novels, a great many procure and read them, some 
a year or so after publication, through the public or 
circulating libraries. The demand for and the sale 
of volumes of recent poetry, which is almost nil at 
book departments, seems to be satisfied by Edgar 
Guest or the newspapers and magazines, with per- 
haps a copy of Stevenson’s ‘The Home Book of 
Verse’’ or one or two standard anthologies for refer- 
ence purposes. The women seem to love poetry and 
to enjoy poetry readings, but they evidently get all 
that they want without buying the new books of 
verse, although a great many subscribe to maga- 
zines devoted to poetry. Their interest in the latter 
is largely explained by the fact that many women 
write verse, and occasionally get something of their 
own composition published. Many buy and read 
anthologies of verse for this same reason. The fact 
that so many women are ambitious to write for 
publication is the cause of much subscribing to and 
reading of periodicals that are published for aspir- 
ing writers. 

There are very few women who do not subscribe 
for and read thoroughly at least two or three stand- 
ard magazines, such as SCRIBNER’S, The Allantic, 
Harpers, Forum, etc., for information, or Good 
Housekeeping, Hearst's, Cosmopolitan, or some of the 
other women’s magazines, chiefly for fiction. The 
magazine pages of the daily and Sunday papers, as 
well as their serial stories, are followed closely by 
many who do not keep up with the current fiction in 
books and magazines, and also by many who do 
keep up with the latter. These newspaper stories 
probably represent the widest reading by the great- 
est number. 


[Mrs. Phillips’s opinion seems borne out by cer- 
tain amusing and amazing statements made by the 
contestants for the prize for the best list of 200 
books. 

Although the sentiment of the General Federa- 
tion is supposed to be dry, many contestants who 
listed “The Life of John Marshall” alleged that 
its author was Albert J. Beverage. 

Such distinguished authors were added to our 
national letters as A. A. Milne, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, John Galsworthy, Joseph Conrad, and even 
Victor Hugo, Anatole France, and Oswald Spengler. 

Many wanted to simplify their task by listing 
Doctor Eliot’s famous five-foot shelf as the first 
50 books. 

No American poet ranked with Eddie Guest ia 
popularity.—Eb1rTor.]} 
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Today—not Tomorrow! 





Satisfactory Oil Heating Is Here NOW 


n important announce- 
ment issued to every 
home owner by the directors 
of the Oil Heating Institute. 


No other modern improve- 
ment in the home has had 
such a spontaneous and 
hearty welcome as oil heat- 
ing. Allagree thatitismost 
beneficial to the health and 
comfort of every member 
of the family. 


Oil heating is automatic 
and uniform, clean, health- 
fuland steady. It more than 
pays for itself in peace of 
mind. This modern miracle 
of home comfort antiquates 
yesterday’s crude, untidy, 
exasperating methods. 


Togive the publica full and 
accurate understanding of 
the many benefits of oil 
heating, the Oil Heating 
Institute was founded. It is 
composed of leading man- 
ufacturers of oil heating 
equipment who have a 
combined invested capital 
of over $40,000,000. They 
are well organized, soundly 
financed and thoroughly 
qualified in experience, 
technical skill and manufac- 
turing ability to render per- 
manently satisfactory ser- 
vice to the public. 


These manufacturers realize 
that domestic oil heating is 
of nation-wide interest and 
importance. Hence the or- 
ganization of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute, not for profit, 
butas acentral and wel omer 
bureau for research and in- 
formation. It is the agreed 
Policy of the members of 












This Is the Emblem of 
the Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating. 
Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating In- 
stitute are permitted to use it. 
These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the 
enthusiasm of thousandsofhome 
owners whom they have provid- 
ed with efficient and dependable 
oil heating. 

This emblem protects you, and it 
will be protected,on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 











the Oil Heating Institute to 
serve the public not only in 

roviding equipment, but 
in assuring permanent heat- 
ing satisfaction. 


The Oil Heating Institute 
is fully qualified to guide 
the betterment of oil heat- 
ing service. 


The Institute offers the pub- 
lic the benefit of the accu- 
mulated experience of all 
its member companies. 
Working with it are inter- 
national authorities on oil 
and oil combustion, special- 
ists in the design and 
manufacture of oil 





of satisfactory oil heating. 


Furthermore, the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute numbers amon 
its associate members lead- 
ing oil companies which 
are cooperating to deliver 
furnace oil and fuel oil effi- 
ciently and economically; 
also leading manufacturers 
of electrical devices and 
automatic control equip- 
ment, who are actively en- 
gaged in furnishing the 
most efficient and up-to-date 
application of electrical 
power and automatic oper- 
ation to oil heating. 


The Oil Heating Institute 
has prepared a non-techni- 
cal 80-page Book which 
contains the latest informa- 
tion regarding tested and 

roved methods of oil heat- 
ing. This book is written 
by leading authorities, and 
ae complete instructions 
or the selection of oil heat- 
ing equipment. It will be 
sent to any one who returns 
this coupon together with 
ten cents to cover mailing 


costs. 
¢ 


4 


Send in the Coupon Z 
TODAY! , ¢ 
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GROWING 


with the Territory 
it Serves 


ER VING 286 communities in the 
fast growing territory adjoining 
Chicago, Public Service Com- 

pany of Northern Illinois is experi- 
encing corresponding growth. Oper- 
ating revenue for 1926 totaled 
$23,311,198, an increase over 1925 
of 12.9% 

Property account has increased 
from $59,615,178 in 1921 to 
$98,429,202 in 1926. 

Dividends have been paid by the 
Company and its principal prede- 
cessor without break for 25 years. 

We represent this and other public 
utility companies operating in 20 states. 
Write for list of investment offerings 

yielding more than 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


St. Louis Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville 











(Financial Situation, continued from page 130) 


may not at least be approaching a period of over- 


strained credit. Bank loans outstanding this season 
in Wall Street on stock and bond collateral, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve, are $500,000,000 
larger than a year ago and a thousand million dollars 
greater than at the end of 1924. Is there not a nec- 
essary limit to this process, pursued on such a scale 
both in finance and trade? It has always heretofore 
been reached, on occasions of this kind. 


FoR all of these suggestions of doubt the believers 
in continuing prosperity have an answer. In the 
field of manufacture the high rate of consumption 
results primarily from well-employed, well-paid, and 
contented labor, which is itself a consequence of large 
and highly organized production. Econ- 

omies in the production process have The 
made possible the once inconsistent Case for 
achievements of high wages, lower Continued 
prices, and sustained industrial profits. Prosperity 
The higher wages have enlarged the ca- 

pacity to buy, the lower prices have increased the 
willingness to purchase, and thus the rate of con- 
sumption is maintained. 

To the suggestion of an overstrain on credit, the 
familiar answer is that none of the preliminary indi- 
cations of a condition of the kind has at any time 
come into view during the period of high prosperity. 
But it is further pointed out, first that the absence 
in general industry both of rising prices and of spec- 


‘ ulative accumulation of goods makes the use of 


credit in that field not heavier but lighter than be- 
fore; second, that legitimate facilities for granting 
credit have been increasing faster than the aggregate 
demand for it. The available fund of capital has 

own in proportion to the rise of industrial activity; 
oreign capital in immense amounts has been moving 
into the United States. The gold basis of the coun- 
try’s credit structure is far greater than is necessary 
to support the present requisitions on it. 

Import of gold has been on ascale this year exceeded 
in only one or two corresponding periods since the 
war; the estimated total stock of gold in the United 
States reached in April the largest recorded figure; it 
had increased $212,000,000 in a year, $618,000,000 
since the same date in 1923, and $1,620,000,000 since 
1921. The Federal Reserve has deliberately opposed 
the indefinite heaping up of gold in the vaults of the 
central credit institutions by paying out gold certifi- 
cates from its own reserve on ordinary transactions 
with the market. Yet the reserve banks, the ratio of 
whose gold to their fiduciary obligations measures 
the potential lending power, reported very lately a 
gold reserve only slightly under the highest in their 
history and double the amount required by law to be 
held against their note circulation and deposits. 


b pared wieane the present conditions in America 
can be maintained without some readjustment 
of our trade relations with Europe is another quer) 
sometimes raised. Some of our most important In- 
ternational bankers have themselves asked how Eu- 
rope can continue indefinitely to pay 

interest and principal on its accumulat- Our 

ing debt to the United States if we will Markets 
not take payment through an excess of and Europe 
merchandise imports over exports; and 

they have not answered their own question. The 
total ‘“‘balance of payments” is admittedly kept 
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Tue small town finds electric power a 
strong ally. e~ As the evolution of in- 
dustry turns into a new and brighter 
phase, factories are released from concen- 
tration in densely populated urban cen- 
ters. To a substantial extent this has 
been made possible by the transmission of 
electric power from advantageously lo- 
cated generating stations, efficiently oper- 
ated and adequate in capacity, to com- 
munities for miles around, sometimes 
bringing electric service for the first time, 
sometimes replacing inadequate local 
plants. e~ With the assurance to the 
small community of ample and econom- 


ical power, industry is enabled to realize 
the advantages of better and cheaper liv- 
ing conditions for workers, and in many 
cases Closer proximity to raw materials 
and markets. Development of the local 
demand immediately available—the grist 
mill, grain elevator, waterworks system, 
street lighting—justifies the initial in- 
vestment by the utility company, which 
thereafter cooperates with the community 
in building up local industries and at- 
tracting new ones. ev In this healthy 
trend the subsidiaries of the Middle West 
Utilities Company are among the most 
active participants. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES 


COMPANY 





SERVING 1841 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 48) 


equilibrium only through new American loans to for- 
eign countries running nearly to a billion dollars an- 
nually. But this, so long as the balance due on other 
accounts remains in favor of the United States, 
would appear to foreshadow perpetual and rapid in- 
crease of the total balance to be covered, because of 
the constantly rising annual interest payments on the 
foreign loans. Why would this not ultimately mean 
such necessary investment of American capital in 
European enterprise as would eventually make 
America the owner of Europe's industrial plant ? 
There have not been many attempts at a confident 
prospective solution of this problem. The London 
Economist, in a recent and entirely friendly discus- 
sion of the matter, frankly admitted that it was 
probably for the best interests of everybody that the 
functions of a central world-market should be divid- 
ed between London and New York instead of being 
monopolized by London. It also recognized that our 
advances of capital in the last few years had been 
“one of the chief factors in hastening the economic 
reconstruction of the world.”” But it added that our 
assumption of the réle of creditor nation had been 
accompanied by phenomena unfamiliar to economic 
history. In the half-century during which England, 
as the creditor state, was lending its capital to the 
outside world on an even greater scale and thereby 
freely developing distant countries, ‘‘her trade bal- 
ance has shown a large surplus of imports,’’ whereas 
the United States not only maintains a larger and 
continuous export surplus but, “so far as Europe is 
concerned, she is taking steps to keep out the prod- 
ucts of the countries which her capital is developing 





’ 


The Economist did not pretend to 
foresee the solution of the problem. 


and restoring.’ 


"THESE aspects of the international position have 
occasionally raised the question whether the 
great prosperity of the United States is not being 
acquired at the expense of Europe, and whether the 
United States is not thereby crippling the capacity 
for payment by the very nations to . 
which American private capital has Are We 
been loaned, according to the latest cal- Prospering 
culation of the Department of Com- at Europe’s 
merce, up to nearly twelve thousand Expense? 
million dollars. The answer to that 
question is easier, but careful distinction is required 
between present circumstances and the circum- 
stances of a decade ago. When the United States 
was providing belligerent Europe with war muni- 
tions and the neutral states with goods that belliger- 
ent Europe could no longer make for them, our in- 
dustries were undeniably profiting by Europe's 
waste of her own accumulated wealth in war and by 
her surrender of her peace-time trade with the non- 
belligerents. That the resultant surplus of American 
exports over imports should, in the six years from 
I915 to 1920 inclusive, have exceeded the total 
credit on the same account in the full half-century 
after the Civil War, may fairly be described as mea- 
suring belligerent Europe’s economic losses of the 
period. 

But all this ended with the war, or very soon after- 
ward. There is no such credit balance nowadays on 
merchandise account; on the contrary, the aggregate 
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HOSE who are not in 
personal touch with an 
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find the mails a highly satisfactory 
means of purchasing securities— 
in fact, many investors prefer this 
means even though the personal 
services of an investment house 
are available to them. 


Our monthly offering list is more 
than a list of securities. It con- 
tains helpful investment data and 
is a guide for advantageous pur- 
chases. Write for current invest- 
ment letter. 
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Rome invested in WATER 


N the year 144 B.C. Rome invested the equivalent of 
approximately eight million dollars, and the labor of 
countless slaves, in a 38-mile aqueduct to increase the city’s 
water supply. More than a century before that, the loot 
captured from Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, had been thriftily 
used to build the Anio Vetus, 43 miles long. As the repub- 
lic’s fortunes mounted, says the ‘historian, “‘so the arches 
rose higher and higher.” 





Water was indispensable to Rome and it is indispensable to 
the modern city. Some of Rome’s aqueducts are still in use 
—a tribute to the permanency of waterworks systems. 


The investor of today buys water company bonds for the 
permanence of their security, the changelessness of water 


company service, the stability of water company income. 
Write to our nearest office for a new booklet 


“Water—The Indispensable Utility” 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
44 Wall Street, New York 
Boston Portland, Me. Philadelphia Easton, Pa. Toledo 
Chicago Minneapolis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles 
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There is a reason for 


World-Wide 
Confidence in 


SMITH BONDS 


re safeguard and provision, our long 
experience in the First Mortgage field recom- 
mends, is utilized for the benefit of the in- 


vestor. 


a Smith Bond is secured by a First 
Mortgage on improved Real Estate—a First 
lien on land and building; a first lien in ef- 
fect on net property earnings, the owner being 
required to make monthly payments in ad- 
vance for interests and a portion of the 
principal. 


very Mortgage that secures a Smith Bond 
issue is a first mortgage on property advan- 
tageously located, whose valuation, as estab- 
lished by competent and reputable appraisers, 
is substantially in excess of the first mortgage. 


These and many other 
important factors make 
SMITH BONDS wap gene 
Safe 1 
Interest Sure 2 Oo 


Income Satisfactory 
Denominations of $1000 — $500 — $100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 


Detailed information concerning SMITH BONDS aad the safe. 
guards that protect your Investment may be had on request. 


Ask for Booklet No. 49-29 


OUR MAIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


No matter where you may be you can avail yourself of the Mail 
Order Service of our Home Office in Washington, D. C. Your 
investments and inquiries will be given the same personal, effi- 
cient and ‘courteous attention you would receive if you called at 
one of our offices, 


The FH. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 

285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston ALBANY BuFFALO 
MINNEAPOLIS Sr. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding SMITH 
BONDS. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


49-29 
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export surplus of the past four years has exceeded 
only slightly that of the four years before the war, 
and the annual excess in both 1925 and 1926 was less 
than in 1913. Europe is not now cut off from its ex- 


port markets. It has recovered the neutral trade 
which was lost in war-time, and we have lost what 
we captured of it during war: Despite the post-war 
recovery in the trade of neutral countries, official 
figures show that exports from the United States into 
that competitive field have increased less rapidly in 
the last four years than in the four years before 
the war. Except for the higher values, Europe's 
direct purchases in the United States itself are nat 
much greater than they were before the war. In so 
far as our present prosperity has been built up at 
the expense of Europe, it was done between 1914 
and 1920, and manifestly on Europe’s‘own urgent 
initiative. 


THAT would not necessarily affect the question, 
whether Europe will be ate in the long run to 
meet the requisitions on its debt to the United 
States, created by our war-time export surplus of 
$18,000,000,000, and whether, therefore, the im- 
mense advances of capital by America 


to Europe are secure or not. The an- Economic 
swer to that question must evidently Changes 
depend on the course of events eco- in Europe 


nomic and financial in Europe itself. It 
is in that respect that recent occurrences in Europe's 
own finance have been most impressive. When the 
German economic structure crumbled to pieces in 
1923, along with the loss of all value by its paper cur- 
rency, when debts were thereby automatically re- 
pudiated and the whole body of thrifty investors in 
the country ruined, the spectacle appeared to be 
that of an economic giant in the death-struggle. 
But what has happened in the subsequent brief 
period has been Germany’s emergence into full eco- 
nomic prestige with a new currency firmly linked to 
gold; with a gold reserve in the national bank which 
rose from $110,000,000 in April, 1924, to $460,000,- 
000 in March, 1927; with a public revenue that abun- 
dantly covered home expenditure, foreign indebted- 
ness, and reparations payment; with an export trade 
which, in such a basic commodity as steel, exceeded 
the exports of any other producing nation. 
Whereas, only a year ago, the economic condition 
of France was commonly described as desperate, and 
even Paris bankers talked of the franc repeating the 
disastrous story of the mark, firm and judicious re- 
form of thé country’s fiscal structure has in less 
than twelve months brought the Paris market into a 
position from which it largely dominates the inter- 
national gold movements of the world. Last mid- 
summer’s prophets of hopelessness had forgotten the 
immense reserve of capital, in that nation of thrifty 
industrialists, which had sought refuge in foreign 
markets when the franc was depreciating, but which 
came rushing home with impetuous haste when the 
government had got the currency in control. How 
large an aggregate sum that expatriated capital had 
reached was unknown even to the committee of ex- 
perts which outlined the programme of currency re- 
form. But when the Bank of France, fixing and 
maintaining a settled value for the franc, paid out 
after last December its own franc notes in exchange 
for the offers of sterling or guilder or dollar credits 
by owners of French capital returning from abroad, 
the resultant claims on foreign markets acquired by 
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How Men of Wealth 


Practice True Economy 


RUE economy as practiced by the man of 
wealth means buying the best, because the 
best is the cheapest in the long run. 


Whether you are a man of wealth or of mod- 
erate means, you should practice economy in 
the selection of your investments. Select those 
investments which bring steady income and 
have proved safe over a long period of years 
. . « investments that are best in the long run. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered by American 
Bond & Mortgage Company are outstanding 
examples of safe investments yielding a good 
and steady income. 


Denominations $100 $500 $1000 
Interest Rate 6% 


Write for Current List. Ask for booklet 4325 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (0. 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Albany 
Cleveland Detroit 


and over 30 other cities 
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15,000 Investors 
Have Found the Bond 


That Pays Steck Profits 


Shep shrewd man ond women after getting 
—— turns or losing money in vario 

ocks — bonds have turned to PARTICI. 
PATING soe more and more each year. 
It is the only type of bond which pays extra 
profits in pay to regular 6% bond interest. 


Participating Bonds 


asers of one issue of PARTICI- 
PATING BONDS — et received a total of 

914% in interest, an ve cut participation 
melons totaling 49%, or a total of 12842% 
on par and they still have 11 years more of 
interest and participation ahead of them, with 
their principal intact. You now have an even 


better opportunity. 


jewmmmSend coupon for Participation Circularsaamas 


Clarence Hodson © [h 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
ING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
165 Broadway New York 
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are invested in the Electric 

Power and Light p ies 

of the United am nds 
of individual units of this enormous and 
essential industry are justly popular, 
because of the stability and steady earn- 
ing power of the issuing companies. 

Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
and you will see-why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AM-2453 
AC.ALLYN“°COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Franci Minneapoli 
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the Bank of France rose to no less than $800,000,000. 
It was plain that this huge sum, owned by French 
citizens, had fled France in the period of financial 
misgiving. What was now happening was that the 
bank was purchasing and holding for its own use 
the whole amount of foreign credits from which 
= home-coming French capital was being with- 
rawn. 


T was soon discovered that the French bank, act- 
ing for the French Treasury, was in position to 

pay off its obligations to England without buying ex- 
change on London. In default of a ratified settle- 
ment of its war-debt to our government, France had 
been banned by our State Department 
from raising loans in the New York The 
market, whereby a gold credit could be Recovery 
established to protect the franc in the of France 
case of French resumption of gold pay- 
ments. But the bank now proceeded, through use 
of its own resources and its own power over inter- 
national finance, to establish at New York, without 
any borrowing whatever, a gold reserve of $1 50,000,- 
000. It effected this a month ago, by such large- 
scale financial operations as purchase at London 
from our etieal Meters 1 in a single week of $59,- 
000,000 drafts on the New York market, followed in 
another week by purchase of $40,000,000 actual gold 
from the American reserve of the federal banks. 
Not a dollar of this great sum was borrowed from 
foreign markets; on the contrary, the French Gov- 
ernment in May laid down at London $165,000,000 
cash to pay off an old war obligation. In advance 
of a formal settlement of its debt to the United 
States, it has voluntarily paid $10,000,000 to our 
Treasury. 

This extraordinary transformation, following the 
complete reversal of Germany’s economic condition, 
suggests what changes may still be ahead of us in 
the financial rehabilitation of the outside world. It 
shows the misjudgment which may arise from as- 
suming that the troubles which have beset financial 
Europe during the past eight years reflected a per- 
manent situation. ft is at least a reminder of the 
unexpected way in which, on other occasions of eco- 
nomic readjustment—as in the period, for instance, 
of our own financial helplessness of thirty years ago, 
under what our markets considered a paralyzing 
debt to Europe—slow-moving economic forces have 
solved problems which seemed as insoluble as the 
present relations of the United States and the rest 
of the financial world. 








Baby Bonds 


Why not invest that $100 your child has in the 
savings-bank in a baby bond? 

The Investor’s Service Bureau will supply you 
with a list of bonds suitable for such investments. 


INVESTOR’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Scribner's Magazine 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Drawn by De Alton Valentine. 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A SERVANT AND A MEMBER IS THAT THE LATTER MAY 
FORGET HIMSELF AND TELL A YARN THAT WOULDN’T WASH IN A DRAWING- 
ROOM, BUT A SERVANT HAS GOT TO BE AN EXAMPLE ALWAYS. 
—See “A Keeper of Tradition,” page 133. 
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